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Au photographs were taken in private gardens 
in Houston, Texas, except the pictures of the City 
Hall Park (page 115) and the entrance to the River 
Oaks Garden Club Forum of Civics with its model 
gardens. Photographer: Mrs. Louis A. Stevenson. 


Atrsoucu published primarily for Houston 
and Harris County distribution, it is hoped this book 
will prove equally serviceable to amateur gardeners 
in the following Texas counties: 


Aransas Goliad Montgomery 
Austin Gonzales Newton 
Bastrop Grimes Nueces 

Bee Guadalupe Orange 
Brazoria Hardin Polk 

Brazos Jackson Refugio 
Burleson Jasper San Jacinto 
Caldwell Jefferson San Patricio 
Calhoun Jim Wells Tyler 
Chambers Karnes Victoria 
Colorado Lavaca Walker 
Dewitt Lee Waller 
Fayette Liberty Washington 
Fort Bend Live Oak Wharton 
Galveston Matagorda Wilson 


and in the Gulf Coast area. 


| HE planting and conservation of wild flowers 
and native plants will give year-round color and 
beauty throughout this area. 


oreword 


‘Troucnout the greater part of the United States there is but one sowing 
season—the Spring. In Houston, however, with its semi-tropical climate, its moist 
air and few severe extremes of temperature, every month is a growing one. Many 
plants found elsewhere only in greenhouses, flourish here luxuriantly out of doors. 
The majority of catalogues, directions on seed packets, and instructions in most 
garden publications do not apply usefully to this part of the South. For many years, 
therefore, Houston gardeners hoped that a garden book would some day be pub- 
lished for this section of the Gulf Coast country. 


It was to meet this need, at least in part, that “A Garden Book for Houston” 
was first published in 1929 by the Forum of Civics, sponsored and directed by the 
late Will C. Hogg. Through the generosity of the Hogg family, the copyrights 
were given to the River Oaks Garden Club in 1944. 


The original intent of Mr. Hogg was to encourage everyone throughout the 
city to plant and beautify Houston. His main concern was that the book be simple 
and clear, a practical guide book for all those who love the growing of green things. 


Grateful acknowledgment is made to Mrs. Cleveland Sewall and the late Mrs. 
Card G. Elliot, who so willingly gathered the information and assisted in the com- 
piling and editing of the original book in 1929; to Mr. Edward Teas and Mrs. 
Cleveland Sewall, who compiled the Color Chart for Gardeners; and to Mrs. Allen 
B. Hannay for the first revision in 1950 of “A Garden Book for Houston.” 


For the 1962 revision, grateful acknowledgment is made to Mr. J. M. Stroud for 
valuable information on the culture of roses; to Mr. and Mrs. John D. Marr for de- 
tailed instructions on the planting and care of azaleas and camellias; to Mr. B. Y. 
Morrison and Mr. Lee Marsters for excellent horticultural and editorial advice; to 
the many amateur and professional gardeners and horticulturists whose aid has been 
invaluable; and to those members of the Houston garden clubs whose experience 
and advice have been especially helpful. 


This edition of ““A Garden Book for Houston” has been compiled and edited by 
a committee composed of Mrs. Birdsall Briscoe, Chairman, Mrs. Ray L. Dudley, Mrs. 
Allen W. Hamill, Jr., Mrs. Hal Houseman, Mrs. Louis A. Stevenson, Mrs. Gail Borden 
Tennant, and Mrs. Wesley West. 

The River Oaks Garden Club, in dedicating the revised editions to the late 
Will C. Hogg, desires to pass on to every reader the credo of this great Houstonian: 


“A beautiful city makes better citizens.” 


TO 
Hi Cae of | [ ouston 


A 


To those who love a Garden, 
The awe of Growing Things, 
A misty haze at dawn, 

At night the whir of wings— 


To those who love the fragrance 

That drifts across the dew, 

The creeping, gentle coolness 

That rests one through and through— 


To those who sense the mystery 
Of Death that brings forth Life— 
Who knows the love of Gardens 
Can calm and still all strife. 
—Mary MALoneE ELLiot 


el he sete of the Ue 


and 


Color Chart for Gardeners 


Give fools their gold and knaves their power 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 

Who sows a field or trains a flower 

Or plants a tree is more than all. 


—Whittier 








anNuUaTYy 


The Night is Mother of the Day, 


The Winter of the Spring. 


—Whittier 








SEEDS which may now be sown in flats (f) or open ground (o) 





Ageratum, f 
Alyssum, Sweet, f or o 
Arctotis, f or o 
Babysbreath, f or o 
Blanketflower, f or o 
Bluebonnet, o 
Browallia, f 
Calendula, f 
Candytuft, o 
Chinese Forget-me- 
not, f 





Cleome, o 
Coreopsis, f or 0 
Cornflower, f or o 
Daisy, African 

Golden, f or o 
Feverfew, f or o 
Forget-me-not, f or o 
Four-o’clock, o 
Gayfeather, o 
Gerbera, f 





Godetia, o 
Hollyhock, f 
Larkspur, o 

Lobelia, f 

Lupine, o 

Mallow, f 

Nicotiana, f 
Petunia, f or o 
Phlox, Drummond, o 
Pinks (Dianthus) 


f oro 





Poppy, Shirley, o 
Queen Anne’s-lace, o 
Salpiglossis, f or o 
Salvia, Blue, f or o 
Scabiosa, f or o 
Snapdragon, f or o 
Stock, f oro 
Strawflower, f or o 
Sweet Pea, Early, o 
Late, o 
Sweet William, f or o 
Verbena, f or o 








PLANTS which may now be placed in the open pound : 





Alyssum, Sweet 
Arctotis 
Bluebonnet 
Calendula 
Candytuft 
Coreopsis 
Cornflower 
Daisy, English 
Michaelmas 
Shasta 


Delphinium 
Forget-me-not 
Four-o clock 
Gerbera 
Hollyhock 
Honeysuckle 
Larkspur 
Lupine 
Nicotiana 
Pansy 





Petunia 

Phlox, Drummond 
Louisiana 
Perennial 

Physostegia 

Pinks (Dianthus) 

Queen Anne’s-lace 

Roses 

Salvia 

Shrimp Plant 





Shrubs 
Snapdragon 
Stock 

Sweet William 
Trees 

Verbena 

Viola 

Violet 
Wallflower 








BULBS, TUBERS, RHIZOMES which may now be placed in the 


open ground 





Agapanthus 
Allium 

Alpinia (Ginger) 
Alstroemeria 
Amarcrinum 
Amaryllis 
Anemone 
Blackberry Lily 
Canna 

Calla 
Chlidanthus 


Cooperia (Rain Lily) 
Crinum 
Gladiolus 
Hedychium 

(Butterfly Lily) 
Hemerocallis (Daylily) 
Hyacinth, Dutch 
Iris, Bulbous 

Louisiana 





Ismene 

Kniphofia (Torch Lily) 

Liatris 

Lily-of-the-Valley 
(pots) 

Liriope 

Marica (Walking Iris) 

Montbretia 

Ornithogalum 





Oxalis 
Ranunculus 
Scilla 
Sprekelia 
Tigridia 
Tulbaghia 
Zephyranthes 
(Fairy Lily) 








VEGETABLES which may now be sown 


in flats (f) or open 


ground (0) 








Asparagus roots, 0 
Beets, o 
Brussels sprouts, f 
Cabbage, f 
Cantaloupe, f 
Cauliflower, f 
Celery, o 
Celtuce, o 
Chard, Swiss, o 
Chervil, o 
Chicory 

(French endive), o 





Chinese Cabbage, o 

Collards, f 

Cos (Romaine 
lettuce), 0 

Cress, 0 

Cucumber, f 

Eggplant, f 

Endive, o 

Horseradish roots, o 


Kale, o 





Kohlrabi, o 

Lettuce, o 

Mustard, o 

Onion, seeds, sets, 
plants 

Parsley, o 

Parsnips, o 

Peas, English, o 

Pepper plants, f 

Peppers, f 





Potatoes, Irish, o 
Radish, o 
Rhubarb chard, o 
Rhubarb roots, o 
Roquette, o 
Salsify, o 
Spinach, o 
Squash, f 
Tendergreens, f 
Tomatoes, f 
Turnips, o 
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AZALEAS: Plants may be moved. Keep moist to lessen cold weather damage. 

CaAMELLIAS: Plants may be moved. Pick up and burn all old blooms. 

CuLTIVATION: Changes in design may now be made, new beds dug and 
old ones rebuilt. Correct defects in drainage. 


_ Pests: Spray plants if scale is evident and temperature above 35°. Spray 
fruit trees with dormant spray. 


PRUNE: Fruit trees in advance of new growth. Remove dead wood from 
trees and shrubs before spring buds swell. 
Rosgs: Plant bare-rooted. Annual pruning should be between middle of 
January and the middle of February, just before the spring buds break. In 
the old beds, to prevent the later appearance of disease, gather all dead leaves 
from bush and ground and burn. 


TRANSPLANTING: January is one of the best months to transplant woody 
plants, both evergreen and deciduous, especially trees. 


PLANTS WHICH BLOOM IN JANUARY 











t—Tree s—Shrub  v—Vine b—Bulb, Tuber or Rhizome e—Evergreen 
d—Deciduous p—Perennial bn—Biennial a—Annual 
BLUE AND 
WHITE PINK AND ROSE YELLOW LAVENDER 





Alyssum, Sweet, a 
Arctotis, a 
Babysbreath, a 
Calla Lily, b 
Camellia, Japonica, s e 
Sasanqua, s e 
Chinese Forget- 
me-not, p 
Daisy, English, a 
Gerbera, p 
Honeysuckle, 
fragrantissima, s d 
Iris, unguicularis, b 
Jasmine, pubescens, v e 
Narcissus, paper 
white, 
Oxalis, b 
Pansy, 4 
Pinks, a and bn 
Quince, Japanese 
Flowering, sd 
Roses 
Spirea, prunifolia, s d 
thunbergi, sd 
Sweet Olive, s e 
Sweet Pea, early, a 
Viburnum, 
suspensum, s € 
Viola, a 











Camellia, Japonica, s e 

Candytuft, a 

Chinese Forget- 
me-not, a 

Daisy, English, a 

Forget-me-not, p 

Gerbera, p 

Magnolia, s ort d 

Oxalis, b 

Pinks, a or bn 

Quince, Japanese 
Flowering, s d 

Roses 

Sweet Pea, early, a 





Calendula, a 
Daisy, African 
Golden, a 
Gerbera, p 
Jasmine, 
nudiflorum, s d 
primrose, s e 
Narcissus, 
Soleil d’Or, b 
Oxalis, b 
Pansy, a 
Roses 
Sweet Pea, early, a 
Viola, a 





RED 


ORANGE 





Bougainvillea, v e 

Camellia, Japonica, s e 

Daisy, English, a 

Gerbera, p 

Pansy, a 

Pinks, a or bn 

Poinsettia, s d 

Quince, Japanese 
Flowering, sd 

Roses 

Salvia, a 

Sweet Pea, early, a 

Turk’s-cap, s e 





Bougainvillea, v e 
Calendula, a 
Calycanthus, 
floridus, s d 
Daisy, African 
Golden, a 
Gerbera, p 
Pansy, a 
Roses 





Candytuft, a 

Chinese Forget- 
me-not, a 

Forget-me-not, p 

Iris, unguicularis, b 

Lantana, s d 

Oxalis, b 

Pansy, a 

Pinks, a or bn 

Sweet Pea, early, a 


Viola, a 





IPUeeIL se, 





Bougainvillea, v e 
Pansy, a 

Sweet Pea, early, a 
Viola, a 

Violet, p 
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ebruary 


Late February days, and now at last, 
Might you have thought that Winter's 

woe was past; 
So fair the sky was and so soft the air. 
—Morris 











SEEDS which may now be sown in flats (f) or open ground (0) 





Alyssum, Sweet, f or o 
Arctotis, f or 0 
Babysbreath, f or o 
Blanketflower, f or o 
Browallia, f 
Calendula, f 
Calliopsis, f or o 
Candytuft, o 
Chinese Forget- 
me-not, f 
Cleome, o 





Coreopsis, f or o 
Cornflower, f or o 
Cosmos, Early, f or 0 
Dahlia, Dwarf, o 
Daisy, African 
Golden, f or o 
Everlasting, f or o 
Feverfew, f 
Forget-me-not, f or o 
Four-o’clock, o 
Gayfeather, o 


Globe Amaranth, f 
Godetia, o 
Hollyhock, f 
Larkspur, o 
Lobelia, f 

Lupine, o 

Mallow, f 
Marigold, o 
Nasturtium, o 
Penstemon, o 
Petunia, f or o 
Phlox, Drummond, o 


Pinks (Dianthus), 
foro 
Salpiglossis, f or 0 
Salvia, Blue, f or o 
Scarlet, f or o 
Scabiosa, f or o 
Snapdragon, f or o 
Stock, Dwarf, f 
Strawflower, f or o 
Sweet Pea, Early, o 
Late, o 
Tobacco, Flowering, 
foro 











PLANTS which ma 


y now be placed in t 


he open ground 






































_ 





Ageratum Daisy, English Lupine Scabiosa 
Alyssum, Sweet Michaelmas Pansy Shrimp Plant 
Arctotis Shasta Petunia Shrubs 
Bluebells Delphinium Phlox, Creeping Snapdragon 
Calendula Forget-me-not Drummond Stock 
Chinese Forget-me-not Four-o’clock Louisiana Sweet William 
Columbine Gaillardia Physostegia Trees 
Coreopsis Gerbera Pinks (Dianthus) Verbena 
Cornflower Hollyhock Queen Anne’s-lace Viola 

Honeysuckle Roses Violet 

Larkspur Salvia, Blue Wallflower 
BULBS, TUBERS, RHIZOMES which may now be placed in the open ground 
Agapanthus Dahlia Hemerocallis Ornithogalum 
Allium Dietes Hymenocallis Oxalis 
Alpinia (Ginger) Gladiolus Iris, Japanese Ranunculus 
Alstroemeria Gloriosa (Climbing Louisiana Scilla 
Amarcrinum Lily) Ismene Sisyrinchium 
Amaryllis Habranthus Kniphofia (Torch Lily) | Sprekelia 
Blackberry Lily Haemanthus Liriope Tigridia 
Canna Hedychium (Butterfly Marica Tuberose 
Chlidanthus Lily) Milla Tulbaghia 
Crinum Montbretia Zephyranthes 
Cooperia 

1 
VEGETABLES which may now be sown in flats (f) or open ground (0) 
Artichoke tubers, o Celtuce, o Jerusalem artichokes, 0 | Pepper plants, o 
Asparagus roots, 0 Chard, Swiss, 0 Kale, o Pepper, f 
Beans, Snap, o Chinese Cabbage, o Kohlrabi, o Potatoes, Irish, o 
ole, o Chives, o Lettuce, o Sweet, o 
Lima, o Collards, f Mirliton (Vegetable Radish, o 

Beets, o Corn, sweet, o pear) Roquette, o 
Broccoli, 0 Cos, o Mustard, o Rhubarb roots, o 
Brussels sprouts, f Cress, 0 Onions, seeds, sets, Spinach, o 
Cabbage, f{ Cucumber, f plants, o Squash, f 
Carrots,o Eggplant, f Parsley, o Tendergreens, o 
Cantaloupe, { Endive, o Parsnips, 0 Tomatoes, f 
Cauliflower, f Horseradish roots, 0 Peas, English, o Turnips, o 
Celery, o 
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AZALEAS: Plants may be moved. 


Buss: Summer flowering bulbs may be planted now. Gladioli every two 
weeks from January through May and from July through October for a suc’ 


cession of bloom. 


CaAMELLIAS: Pick up and burn all old blooms. Reproduce plants by grafting. 
CutTtTincs: Most favorable month to set cuttings of hardwood shrubs, 


trees and vines. 


FERTILIZE: St. Augustine lawns. Trees. 


_ Mamenuar: While this fern is dormant and thin, work into the soil 

a little bone meal. Portions may also be taken up, divided and reset. They 
will spread quickly. 
PERENNIALS: Some varieties that have not already been divided may be 
separated and placed in new positions. 
Pests: If scale exists on roses and shrubs and they have not been sprayed 

as suggested in January, this should be done now. 


PRUNING: Last chance for many shrubs. See list, page 122, otherwise 


much summer bloom will be destroyed. 


RosEs: New roses should be planted not later than February. Check new 
leaves and buds for aphids. Annual pruning now if not previously done. 


TRANSPLANTING: All hardy vines. 


PLANTS WHICH BLOOM IN FEBRUARY 











t—Tree s—Shrub v—Vine b—Bulb, Tuberor Rhizome e—Evergreen 
d—Deciduous p—Perennial bn—Biennial a—Annual 
Snowflake, b Hyacinth, b Pinks, a and bn 
WHITE Spirea, prunifolia, s d Iris, b Quince, Japanese 


Alyssum, Sweet, a 

Azalea, se 

Calla Lily, b 

Camellia, Japonica, s e 

Candytuft, a 

Chinese Forget- 
me-not, a 

Cornflower, a 

Daisy, English, a 

Forget-me-not, p 

Gerbera, p 

Honeysuckle, 
fragrantissima, s d 

Hyacinth, Roman, b 

Iris, 

Jasmine, pubescens, v e 

Narcissus, b 

Oxalis, b 

Pansy, a 

Pearlbush, 
exochorda, s d 

Petunia, a 

Phlox, Drummond, a 

Pinks, a and bn 

Quince, Japanese 
Flowering, s d 


thunbergi, s d 
Stock, a and bn 
Sweet Olive, s e 
Sweet Pea, Early, a 
Verbena, p 
Viburnum, tinus, s e 

suspensum, s € 

Viola, a 
Willow, Pussy, sd 





PINK AND ROSE 





Azalea, se 

California Poppy, a 

Camellia, Japonica, s e 

Candytuft, a 

Chinese Forget- 

me-not, a 

Cornflower, a 

Daisy, English, a 

Daphne, Winter, s e 

Forget-me-not, p 

Gerbera, p 

Honeysuckle, 
morrowi, s d 

tartarian,s d 


Magnolia, sort d 

Oxalis, b 

Petunia, a 

Phlox, Drummond, a 

Pinks, a and bn 

Quince, Japanese 
Flowering, s d 

Stock, a or bn 

Sweet Pea, Early, a 

Verbena, p 





RED 





Azalea, se 
Bougainvillea, v e 
California Poppy, a 
Camellia, Japonica, s e 
Candytuft, a 
Cornflower, a 

Daisy, English, a 
Gerbera, p 

Iris, b 

Pansy, a 

Petunia, a 

Phlox, Drummond, a 





Flowering, s d 
Stock, a or bn 
Sweet Pea, Early, a 
Verbena, p 





YELLOW 





Calendula, a 
California Poppy, a 
Daffodil, 
Daisy, African 
Golden, a 
Gerbera, p 
Hyacinth, b 
Iris, b 
Jasmine, Carolina, 
native, v ée 
nudiflorum, s d 
primrose, s é 
Oxalis, b 
Pansy, a 
Phlox, Drummond, a 
Stock, a and bn 
Sweet Pea, Early, a 
Viola, a 
Wallflower, a 
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ORANGE 





Calendula, a 

California Poppy, a 

Calycanthus, 
floridus, s d 

Daisy, African 
Golden, a 

Gerbera, p 

Iris, b 

Pansy, a 

Wallflower, a 


BLUE AND 
LAVENDER 





Azalea, s e 
Candytuft, a 
Chinese Forget- 
me-not, a 
Cornflower, a 
Forget-me-not, p 
Heather, 
Mediterranean, s ¢€ 
Hyacinth, b 


Iris, b 








Lantana, Weeping, s d 

Oxalis, b 

Pansy, a 

Petunia, a 

Phlox, Drummond, a 
Louisiana, p 

Pinks, a and bn 

Scilla, b 

Stock, a and bn 

Sweet Pea, Early, a 

Verbena, p 

Vinca, trailing, v e 

Viola, a 





PURPLE 





Bougainvillea, v e 
Cornflower, a 
Hyacinth, b 

Iris, b 

Magnolia, Chinese, s d 
Pansy, a 

Petunia, a 

Phlox, Drummond, a 
Stock, a and bn 
Sweet Pea, Early, a 
Verbena, p 

Viola, a 


Violet, p 





arch 


Spring in the world! 





And all things are made new! 


—Hovey 








SEEDS which may now be sown in flats (f) or open ground (0) 





Ageratum, f 

or o after 15th 
Alyssum, Sweet, f or o 
Arctotis, f or 0 
Balsam, Garden, f or 0 

Sultan, f or o 

Bells-of-Ireland, f or o 
Blanketflower, f or o 
Browallia, o 


Chinese Forget- 
me-not, f or o 
Cleome, o 
Cockscomb, f or o 
Coral Vine, f or o 
Cosmos, Early, f or o 
Cypressvine, o 
Dahlia, Dwarf, 0 
Daisy, African 








Four-o’clock, o 
Gayfeather, o 

Globe Amaranth, f or o 
Hollyhock, f or o 
Hyacinth Bean, o 
Immortelle, o 

Mallow, f or o 
Marigold, o 


Moonflower, o 





Portulaca, o after 15th 

Salpiglossis, f or o 

Salvia, Blue, f or o 
Scarlet, f or o 

Scabiosa, f or o 

Sunflower, o 

Sweet Pea, Perennial, o 

Tithonia, o 

Tobacco, Flowering, 














Calliopsis, f or o Golden, o Morning-Glory, o f oro 
Candytuft, o Dusty Miller, o Nasturtium, o Torenia, f 
Castor Bean, o Feverfew, f Periwinkle, f or o Verbena, f or o 

Forget-me-not, o Petunia, f or o Zinnia, f 

Phlox, Drummond, o 
PLANTS which may now be placed in the open ground 
Ageratum Cornflower Hibiscus Periwinkle 
Alyssum, Sweet Cosmos, Klondyke Honeysuckle Petunia 
Arctotis ate Hydrangea Physostegia 
Balsam, Sultan, Dahlia, Dwarf Jasmine, Dayblooming Phlox, Perennial 
after 15th Daisy, Michaelmas Nightblooming Louisiana 
Blanketflower Shasta Lantana Plumbago 
Bluebell Delphinium Larkspur Salvia 
Browallia Dusty Miller Lemon Verbena Scabiosa 
Butterflyweed Eranthemum Lobelia Sedum 
Calliopsis Ferns Lupine Shrimp Plant 
Calendula Feverfew Lythrum Snapdragon 
Chinese Forget-me-not | Forget-me-not Mallow Sweet Sultan 
Coleus Four-o’ clock Marigold, after 15th Verbena 
Coral Vine Geranium, after 15th Mistflower Wallflower 
Coreopsis Gerbera Moonflower Zinnia 
Pansy 























BULBS, TUBERS, RHIZOMES which may now be placed in the 





open ground 








Achimenes Calla Haemanthus Montbretia 
Agapanthus Canna Hedychium Sisyrinchium 
Alstroemeria Chlidanthus (Butterfly Lily) Sprekelia 
Allium Crinum Hemerocallis Strelitzia (pot) 
Alpinia_ Dahlia Hymenocallis Tigridia 
Amarcrinum Dietes Iris, Louisiana Tuberose 
Amaryllis Ginger Lily Ismene Tulbaghia 
Billbergia Gladiolus Kniphofia Water Hyacinth 
Blackberry Lily Gloriosa (Climbing Liriope Water Lily 
Caladium Lily) Marica Zephyranthes 
Habranthus 














VEGETABLES which may now be sown in flats (f) or open ground (0) 
Artichoke tubers, o Chives, o Lettuce, o Pumpkin, o 
Asparagus roots, 0 Collard plants, o Mirliton (Vegetable Radish, o 
Beans, Lima, o Corn, o Pear) Rhubarb roots, o 
Snap, o Corn Salad, o Muskmelon, o Spinach, o 
Beets, o Cress, 0 Mustard, o Spinach, 
Broccoli plants, o Cucumber, o Okra, o New Zealand, o 
Cabbage plants, o Cushaw, o Onion plants, o Squash, o 
Cantaloupe, o Eggplant plants, o Parsley, o Tendergreens, o 
Carrots, 0 Endive, o Peas, Blackeyed, o Tampala, o 
Cauliflower plants, o Gourds, o Crowder, o Tomato plants, o 
Celery, o Horseradish roots, 0 English, o Turnip, o 
Celtuce, o Kohlrabi, o Pepper Plants, o Watermelon, o 
Chard, Swiss, o Leeks, o Potatoes, Irish, 0 











Chinese Cabbage, o 


Sweet, slips 














AZALEAS: To avoid azalea petal blight, spray 2 or 3 times a week during 
blooming season, starting as soon as flowers begin to open. Fertilize immediately 
after blooming. Prune immediately after blooming. May be sheared to thicken 
plants for screen or hedge. 


CaMELLIAS: Spray for tea scale. Fertilize lightly. 
CoLeus: Start cuttings in damp sand. 


CULTIVATION: Systematic surface cultivation of small bedding plants is 
essential to insure strong and rapid development. 


FerTILIZE: All roses, shrubs and plants with quick acting fertilizer to 
stimulate rapid spring growth. Do not allow fertilizer to touch stems or leaves 
of any young plants or seedlings as it will cause them to scale or rot. Trees 
may be fertilized this month. 


Hypranceas: Give them shady locations—preferably north exposure— 
perfect drainage, and an abundance of peat moss or leaf mold in the soil. 
Mulch and water copiously after the plants are in leaf. The simplest method 
of making pink hydrangeas blue is to use one of the chemical blueing powders 
sold at Garden Shops. 


MaIDENHAIR: A bed of this fern does splendidly on the north side of 
the house, or undertrees where protected from sun. When planting, pieces 
of well rotted bark or wood placed under the roots prove most helpful. Peat 
moss added to sandy loam is ideal, for maidenhair requires a loose, spongy 
soil, perfectly drained. Do not permit the beds to become dry, but keep 


pleasantly moist. 




























Pests: Watch for appearance of aphids on new growth; also, red spider 
and cut worm. 

PLANT: Semi-tropicals such as crotons and frangipani in containers. 

PRUNING: Finish pruning roses and dormant shrubs. Any plants damaged 
by a freeze may be cut back to green wood. 


TuBEROSE: Remove bulblets from old bulbs and plant separately for future 
bloom or plant new bulbs now. Cover with two inches of soil. 


PLANTS WHICH BLOOM IN MARCH 


t—Tree 


s—Shrub 
d—Deciduous 


v—Vine 


p—Perennial 


b—Bulb, Tuber or Rhizome 


bn—Biennial 


e—Evergreen 
a—Annual 











WHITE 





Almond, Flowering, s d 

Alyssum, Sweet, a 

Anemone, b 

Arctotis, a 

Azalea, s d and e 

Babysbreath, a 

Calla, b 

Camellia, Japonica, s e 

Candytuft, a 

Cherry Laurel, t ors e 

Chinese Forget- 

me-not, a 
Cornflower, a 
Daisy, English, 
bn and p 

Dogwood, t d 

Forget-me-not, p 

Fringetree, t d 

Gerbera, p 

Godetia, a 

Grape-hyacinth, b 

Hawthorn, t d 

Honeysuckle, 
fragrantissima, s d 
morrowi, sd 
tartarian, sd 

Hyacinth, Dutch, b 


Iris, 


Ixia, b 

Jasmine, pubescens, s e 
Larkspur, a 

Milla, b 


Nandina, s e 

Narcissus, b 

Oxalis, b 

Pansy, a 

Peach, Fruiting, t d 
Flowering, td 

Pear, td 

Petunia, a 

Phlox, Drummond, a 

Photinia, s e 


Pinks, a, bn and p 





Pittosporum, s e 
Plums, t d 
Poppies, a 
Quince, Japanese 
Flowering, s 
Ranunculus, b 
Redbud, s and t d 
Roses 
Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Snapdragon, a 
Snowflake, b 
Spirea, prunifolia, sd 
Reeves, s d 
Vanhoutte, s d 
Stock, a or bn 
Styrax, native, sd 
Sweet Olive, s e 
Sweet Pea, Early, a 
Tulip, b 
Verbena, p 
Viburnum, 
native, sd 
sandankwa, s e 
Viola, a 
Weigela, sd 
Wisteria, v p d 





PINK AND ROSE 





Almond, Flowering, s d 

Anemone, b 

Azalea, sd and e 

California Poppy, a 

Camellia, Japonica, s e 

Candytuft, a 

Chinese Forget- 
me-not, a 

Cornflower, a 

Daisy, English, a 

Daphne, Rose, s e 

inter, se 

Forget-me-not, p 

Gerbera, p 

Godetia, a 


Honeysuckle, 
Belgian, v ors e 
heckrotti, v p 
morrowi, s d 
tartarian, sd 

Hyacinth, Dutch, b 

Iris, 

Larkspur, a 

Mexican Buckeye, t d 

Oxalis, b 

Peach, Flowering, t d 
Fruiting, t d 

Petunia, a 

Phlox, Drummond, a 

Pinks, a, bn and p 

Plum, Flowering, s d 

Purple-leaf, s d 
Poppies, a and p 
Quince, Japanese 

Flowering, s d 

Ranunculus, b 

Redbud, s andtd 

Roses 

Scabiosa, a, bn and p 

Snapdragon, a 

Stock, a and bn 

Sweet Pea, Early, a 

Tulip, b 

Verbena, p 

Weigela, sd 








YELLOW 





Agarita, se 
Bignonia, v and pe 
Sears a 
alifornia Poppy, a 
Calla, b ve 
Currant, Flowering, s d 
Daffodil, b 
Daisy, African 
Golden, a 
Gerbera, p 
Godetia, a 
Huisache, t d 


Hyacinth, Dutch, b 

Iris, 

Jasmine, floridum, s e 
revolutum, s e 

Jonquil, b 

Oxalis, b 

Pansy, a 

Phlox, Drummond, a 

Ranunculus, b 

Roses 

Scabiosa, a, bn and p 

Snapdragon, a 

Stock, a and bn 

Sweet Pea, Early, a 

Tulip, b 

Viola, a and p 

Wallflower, a 








ORANGE 





Azalea, s d 
Bougainvillea, v e 
Calendula, a 
California Poppy, a 
Daisy, African 
Golden, a 
Gerbera, p 
Iris, b 
Pansy, a 
Ranunculus, b 
Roses 
Snapdragon, a 
Tulip, b 
Wallflower, a 





BLUE AND 
LAVENDER 





Anemone, b 
Azalea, sd and e 
Candytuft, a 
Chinaberry, t d 
Chinese Forget- 
me-not, a 
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en ee~, 





Cornflower, a 
Delphinium, a or p 
Forget-me-not, pb 
Godetia, a 
Grape-hyacinth, b 
Heather, 
Mediterranean, s e 
Hyacinth, Dutch, b 
Iris, b 
Laceflower, Blue, a 
Lantana, Weeping, s d 
Larkspur, a 
Laurel, Texas 
Mountain, s orte 








ae 


ke 


Milla, b 

Oxalis, b 

Pansy, a 

Petunia, a 

Phlox, Drummond, a 
Louisiana, p 

Pinks, a, bn and p 

Poppies, a 

Ranunculus, b 

Scabiosa, a, bn and p 

Scilla, b 

Stock, a or bn 

Sweet Pea, Early, a 

Trachelium, a 








Tulip, b 

Verbena, p 

Vinca, Trailing, v e 
Viola, a 

Violet, p 

Wisteria, v p 





PURI 





Bougainvillea, v e 
Cornflower, a 

Flag (Native Iris), b 
Anemone, b 


Hyacinth, Dutch, b 





Iris, b 

Larkspur, a 

Pansy, a 

Petunia, a 

Phlox, Drummond, a 
Poppies, a 
Ranunculus, b 
Scabiosa, a,bn and p 
Stock, a and bn 
Sweet Pea, Early, a 
Tulip, b 

Verbena, p 

Viola, a 


Violet, p 





pril 





The uncertain glory of an April day! 


—Shakespeare 








SEEDS which may noe be sown in flats (f) or open ground (0) 





Amaranthus, o 
Ageratum, f or o 
Alyssum, Sweet, f or 0 
Balsam, Garden, f or o 
Sultan, f or o 
Blanketflower, f or o 


Cockscomb, f or o 

| Coleus, o 

| Coral Vine, o 

| Cosmos, Klondyke, o 
Late, o 

Cleome, o 








Four-o’clock, o 
Globe Amaranth, o 
Gourd, o 

Marigold, o 
Moonflower, o 
Morning:glory, o 


Portulaca, o 

Queen Anne’s-lace, o 
Scabiosa, o 

Sunflower, o 

Sweet Pea, Perennial, 0 
Tithonia, o 























Castorbean, o Cypressvine, o Nasturtium, o Torenia, f 
Chinese Forget- Dahlia, Dwarf, o Periwinkle, f or o Zinnia, o 
me-not, f oro Feverfew, o Petunia, f or o 
PLANTS which may now be placed in the open ground 
Acalypha Chinese Forget-me-not | Jasmine, Dayblooming | Plumbago 
Ageratum Chrysanthemum Nightblooming | Potatovine 
Alternanthera Cockscomb Lantana Queen Anne’s-lace 
Amaranth Coral Vine Lemon-verbena Salpiglossis 
Aralia Cosmos, Klondyke Lythrum Salvia 
Balsam, Garden Late Mallow Sedum 
Sultan Dahlia, Dwarf Marigold Shrimp Plant 
Begonia, Bedding Dusty-Miller Mistflower Sweet Sultan 
Blanketflower Eranthemum Moonflower Tobacco, Flowering 
Bluebells Feverfew Periwinkle Torenia 
Browallia Four-o clock Petunia Verbena 
Butterflyweed Geranium Phlox, Louisiana Violet 
Calliopsis Gerbera Perennial Wallflower 
Canterbury Bells Hibiscus Physostegia Zinnia 
Honeysuckle 








BULBS, TUBERS, RHIZOMES which may now be placed in the open ground 





Achimenes 
Agapanthus 
Alpinia (Ginger) 
Amarcrinum 
Amaryllis 
Billbergia 
Caladium 

Calla 


Canna 





Chlidanthus 

Crinum 

Dahlia 

Dietes 

Galtonia 

Ginger Lily 

Gladiolus 

Gloriosa (Climbing 
Lily) 








Haemanthus 
Hedychium (Butterfly 


Lily) 
Hemerocallis (Daylily) 


Hymenocallis (Spider 


Lily) 
Lachenalia (Pot) 
Liriope 
Lycoris 





Marica (Walking Iris) 
Montbretia 

Oxalis 

Sprekelia 

Tigridia 

Tuberose 

Tulbaghia 
Zephyranthes 





_——————— 


iy 











VEGETABLES which may now be sown in open ground 




















Artichoke tubers Chives Leeks Pepper plants 
Asparagus roots Celery Mirliton (Vegetable Pumpkin 
Beans, Lima Celtuce Pear) Radishes 
Pinto Collards Mustard Shallots 
Snap Corn Parsley Spinach 
Beets Cress Parsnips Spinach, New Zealand 
Cabbage plants Cucumber Peanuts Squash 
Cantaloupe Cushaw Peas, Blackeyed Tampala 
Carrots Eggplant plants Crowder Tendergreens 
Cauliflower Herbs of all kinds Potatoes, Irish Tomato plants 
Chard, Swiss Jerusalem artichokes Sweet, slips Turnips 











AZALEAS: Prune if not previously done. Check soil acidity. Late April, 
spray for disease prevention and insect control, fertilize again only if neces 
sary, 4 to 6 weeks after first feeding. (see Fertilizing page 70) 


Biack Spot: Watch roses. As a preventive, spray every few days. 


Buss: When cutting lilies, leave about one-fourth of the stem to mature 
the bulb. Gladioli should have at least four green leaves left on lower part 
of stem. Separate waterlilies and renew earth in tubs. 


CaMELLIAS: Check soil acidity. Spray with fungicide for dieback control. 
Prune. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Divide the last of April or early May. If divided 
earlier, plants are apt to grow woody and to make poor flowers. New shoots 
will make better plants than the old central root. 


CuTTING oF BLossoMs: Cut flowers freely, especially stock, pinks, arctotis, 
coreopsis, snapdragon and petunia. Some flowers which bloom freely and last 
but a short time may as well be cut and enjoyed. The blossoming periods of 
others will be prolonged if they are not permitted to seed. Enjoy the blossoms 
of spring floweirng shrubs, for cutting merely amounts to pruning, which 
should be done anyway as soon as the flowering season is over. 


CutTworm: To control cut worm, slugs, snails and pill bugs, use poisoned 
baits available in Garden Shops. 


LAYERING: Many trees and shrubs, including pink magnolia and the vi- 
burnums, the pink buff honeysuckle and many vines, such as wisteria and jas- 
mine, may be successfully layered this month. Slit the bark on the underside 
of a branch, bend and fasten securely to the ground and cover with about two 
inches of earth. Verbenas may be treated in the same manner, except they 
should be covered with only a half-inch of earth. (page 118) 


MutcH: All newly planted flowers, shrubs and trees at time of planting. 
A mulch keeps the soil from caking and promotes healthy growth of plants. 


Mitpew: If mildew appears on roses, crapemyrtles or other plants, dust— 
while the dew is on the plants—with sulphur. 


PRUNING: Japanese flowering quince, bridalwreath, weigela, deutzia and 
flowering trees should all be pruned after blooming. 


RED SPIDER: Watch roses, sweet peas, evergreens and conifers. 




















PLANTS WHICH BLOOM IN APRIL 














t—Tree s—Shrub- v—Vine b—Bulb, Tuber or Rhizome e—Evergreen 
d—Deciduous p—Perennial bn—Biennial a—Annual 
WHITE Petunia, a Pinks, a, bn and p 





Ageratum, a or p 
Alyssum, Sweet, a 
Amaryllis, b 
Anemone, b 
Aralia, t d 
Arctotis, a 
Azalea,sdande 
Babysbreath, a 
Begonia, Bedding, a 
Browallia, a 


Calla, b 





Camellia, Japonica, s e 
Candytuft, a 
Canterbury Bell, bn | 
Catalpa, t d 
Chinese Forget- 
me-not, a 
Citrus trees and shrubs 
Clethra, s d 
Columbine, p 
Cornflower, a 
Dahlia, b | 
Daisy, English, a 
Swan River,a_ | 
Feverfew, a and p 
Forget-me-not, p 
Geranium, p 
Gerbera, p 
Godetia, a 
Honeysuckle, 
Common, v e 
Horse Chestnut, 
Dwarf, sd 
Huckleberry, 
native, sortd 
Indian Hawthorn, s e 
Iris, b 
Jasmine, 
Confederate, v e 
Larkspur, a 
Lantana, s d 
Lily, Ace, b 
Easter, b 
Creole, b 
Madonna, b 
Regal, b 
Locust, Black, t d 
Lupine, a 
Magnolia, t e 
Mockorange, s d 
Narcissus, Poeticus, b 
Oxalis, b 
Pansy, a 
Penstemon, p 





Phlox, Drummond, a 
Pinks, a, bn and p 
Plumbago, p 

Poppies, a 
Pyracantha, s e 
Queen Anne’s-lace, a 
Roses 

Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Schizanthus, a 
Snapdragon, a 
Spirea, s d 

Stock, a or bn 

Sweet Olive, s e 
Sweet Pea, a 
Verbena, p 
Viburnum, Native, s d 
Viola, a 

Weigela, sd 
Wisteria, v b d 





PINK AND ROSE 





Amaryllis, b 
Anemone, b 
Azalea, sd ande 
Begonia, Bedding, a 
California Poppy, a 
Camellia, Japonica, s e 
Candytuft, a 
Canterbury Bell, bn 
Chinese Forget- 
me-not, a 
Columbine, p 
Cornflower, a 
Crab, Flowering, t d 
Currant, Indian, s d 
Dahlia, b 
Daisy, English, a 
Daphne, Rose, s e 
Forget-me-not, p 
Gerbera, p 
Geranium, p 
Godetia, a 
Honeysuckle, 
Belgian, v ors € 
heckrodti, v p 
Indian Hawthorn, s e 
Iris, b 
Lantana, sd 
Larkspur, a 
Lavatera, a 
Lupine, a 
Oxalis, b 
Penstemon, a or p 
Petunia, a 
Phlox, Drummond, a 





Poppies, a 
Roses 

Salt Cedar, s d 
Scabiosa, a, bn or p 
Schizanthus, a 
Snapdragon, a 
Spirea, sd 
Stock, a or bn 
Sweet Pea, a 
Verbena, p 
Weigela, s d 





RED 





Amaryllis, b 
Anemone, b 
Azalea, s e 
Begonia, Bedding, a 
Bottlebrush, s e 
Bougainvillea, v p e 
California Poppy, a 
Camellia, s e 
Columbine, p 
Coralbean, s d 
Cornflower, a 
Dahlia, b 
Daisy, English, a 
Gerbera, p 
Geranium, p 
Godetia, a 
Guava, Pineapple, s e 
Honeysuckle, 
Coral, v e 
Horse Chestnut, 
Dwarf,sd 
Indian Paint Brush, a 
Iris, b 
Nasturtium, a 
Penstemon, a or p 
Petunia, a 
Phlox, Drummond, a 
Pinks, a, bn and p 
Poppies, a 
Roses 
Salvia, Gregg, sd 
Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Shrimp Plant, p 
Snapdragon, a 
Spirea, sd 
Stock, a or bn 
Sweet Pea, a 
Verbena, p 
Weigela, sd 
Winecup, p 





YELLOW 





Bignonia, v e p 
Calendula, a 
California Poppy, a 
Calla, b 
Columbine, p 
Dahlia, b 
Daisy, African 
Golden, a 
Feverfew, a and p 
Gazania, p 
Gerbera, p 
Godetia, a 
Gorse, s € 
Iris, b 
Jasmine, s e 
Kerria, sd 
Lantana, sd 
Lupine, a 
Magnolia, fuscata, s e 
Nasturtium, a 
Oxalis, b 
Pansy, a 
Parkinsonia, t e 
Phlox, Drummond, a 
Roses 
Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Schizanthus, a 
Sedum, p 
Snapdragon, a 
Stock, a or bn 
Sweet Pea, a 
Viola, a 





ORANGE 





Calendula, a 
California Poppy, a 
Bougainvillea, v e p 
Dahlia, b 
Daisy, African 
Golden, a 
Gerbera, p 
Lantana, s d 
Nasturtium, a 
Pansy, a 
Pomegranate, sd 
Roses 
Snapdragon, a 
Trumpetcreeper, v d 





BLUE AND 
LAVENDER 





Ageratum, a or p 
Anemone, b 





ie, 





ee EOE 





Azalea, s e 
Bignonia, speciosa, 
vpe 
Bluebonnet, bn 
Browallia, a 
Candytuft, a 
Canterbury Bell, bn 
Chinese Forget- 
me-not, a 
Columbine, p 
Cornflower, a 
Dahlia, b 
Daisy, Swan River, a 
Delphinium, a or p 
False-Indigo, s d 
Forget-me-not, p 
Tris, 





Laceflower, a 

Lantana, Weeping, sd 

Larkspur, a 

Lobelia, a 

Lupine, a 

Pansy, a 

Penstemon, a or p 

Petunia, a 

Phlox, Drummond, a 
Louisiana, p 

Pinks, a, bn and p 

Plumbago, p 

Poppies, a 

Salvia, Blue, p 

Scabiosa, a, bn and p 

Schizanthus, a 


Stock, a or bn 
Sweet Pea, a 
Trachelium, a 
Verbena, p 
Viola, a 
Violet, p 
Wisteria, v p d 





RURPEE 





Anemone, b 
Bougainvillea, v p e 
Canterbury Bell, bn 
Columbine, p 
Cornflower, a 


Dahlia, b 








Flag (Native Iris), b 
Iris, 

Larkspur, a 

Lupine, a 

Pansy, a 

Penstemon, a or p 
Petunia, a 

Phlox, Drummond, a 
Poppies, a 

Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Schizanthus, a 
Stock, a and bn 
Sweet Pea, a 
Verbena, pb 

Viola, a 

Violet, p 





<I ay 


confessed 


dressed. 





Among the changing months, May stands 
The sweetest, and in the fairest colors 


—Thompson 








SEEDS which may now be sown in flats (f) or open ground (0) 





Ageratum, f 

Alyssum, Sweet, f or o 

Balsam, Garden, f or o 
Sultan, f or o 


Cockscomb, f or o 

Coral Vine, o 

Cosmos, Klondyke, o 
Late, o 


Four-o’clock, o 
Globe Amaranth, o 
Gourd, o 


Marigold, o 


Portulaca, o 

Scabiosa, o 

Sunflower, o 

Sweet Pea, Perennial, o 




















Castor-bean, o Cypressvine, o Moonflower, o Tithonia, o 
Cleome, o Dahlia, Dwarf, o Periwinkle, o Torenia, 0 
Feverfew, o Petunia, f or o Zinnia, o 
PLANTS which may now be placed in the open ground 
Acalypha Cleome Hibiscus Physostegia 
Ageratum Cockscomb Jasmine, Dayblooming Plumbago 
Alternanthera Coral Vine Night- Potatovine 
Amaranth Cosmos, Klondyke blooming Salvia 
Aralia Late Lantana Sedum 
Balsam, Garden Croton Lythrum Shrimp Plant 
Sultan Dahlia, Dwarf Mallow Sweet Sultan 
Begonia, Bedding Eranthemum Marigold Tithonia 
Blanketflower Foliage plants Mistflower Torenia 
Browallia Four-o'clock Moonflower Verbena 
Butterflyweed Geranium Periwinkle Violet 
Calliopsis Gerbera Petunia Wallflower 
Chrysanthemum Godetia Phlox, Louisiana Zinnia 








BULBS.) TUBERS. RHIZOMES which ma 


y now be placed in the 


open ground 





Alpinia (Ginger) 
Alstroemeria 
Amaryllis 
Amarcrinum 
Billbergia 
Caladium 

Canna 

Cooperia 

Dahlia 








Dietes 

Gladiolus 

Gloriosa (Climbing 
Lily) 

Habranthus 

Hedychium (Butterfly 
Lily) 


Hemerocallis 


Tris, 
Evansia 
Kaempferi 
Louisiana 
Lachenalia 
Liriope 
Lycoris 








Marica (Walking Iris) 
Montbretia 

Sprekelia 

Tulbaghia 

Tuberose 

Water Hyacinth 
Water Lily 
Zephyranthes 
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VEGETABLES which may now be sown in open ground 














Artichoke tubers Chard, Swiss Mustard Radishes 
Asparagus roots Chives Okra Shallots 
Beans, Lima Corn Onion sets Spinach 
Pinto Cucumber Parsley Spinach, New Zealand 
Snap Cushaw Peanuts Squash 
Beets Eggplant plants Peas, Blackeyed Tampala 
Broccoli plants Endive Crowder Tendergreens 
Carrots Jerusalem artichokes Pepper plants Tomato plants 
Cabbage plants Leeks Popcorn Turnips 
Cantaloupe Lettuce Potatoes, Sweet, slips Watermelon 
Celtuce Mirliton Pumpkin 








——— eee 





APHIDS: Watch roses. If aphids appear use a nicotine solution. 

AZALEAS: Last chance to prune if you haven’t done it. Replenish mulch 
so it 1s several inches thick at all times. 

CAMELLIAS: Fertilize lightly for the second time. Spray for tea scale. Re- 
plenish mulch; keep several inches thick at all times. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Early May is best month to divide. 

ConiFers: Water foliage, spray vigorously, in late afternoon, every two 
weeks from now on throughout the summer, washing the foliage on the inner 
branches. This will prevent many pests. Late afternoon spraying of conifers 
will avoid scalding. Watch for red spider and bag or basket worm. 

FALL GarDEN: In the plant list above, are several varieties which will make 
the garden rich in bloom in the fall. 

FERTILIZE: Bearded Iris and Louisiana Iris after blooming. 

MULCH: Maintain mulch at least 2 inches thick. This will keep the roots 
cool and retain moisture in the bed. 

PEPPERS: Planted in the sun or partial shade, they will beautifully orna- 
ment the August garden and supply peppers until frost for the kitchen and 
the mockingbirds. 

PRUNING: Spring flowering shrubs may safely be pruned after they have 
finished blooming. 

TRANSPLANTING: If necessary, plants or shrubs may be moved as late 
as May, provided sufficient earth is retained around the roots so that they will 
not dry out, and proper precautions are observed in planting and watering. It 
is advisable to remove a large portion of the leaves before taking up trees, 
shrubs or roses at this season of the year. See that they are thoroughly watered 
as soon as planted, and carefully attended until established. 

In fact, year round planting has been made possible by the use of con- 
tainer-grown plants. Shrubs, trees and vines may be shifted from cans to their 
permanent location without the loss of a single root. Also properly balled 
and burlapped plants may be easily moved in warm weather. Plants must be 
kept watered. 

VioLEts: After blooming season is past, separate clumps into single stems, 
with roots, and replant. They like plenty of fertilizer and water and prefer sun. 

WATERING: It is safer to water the beds thoroughly when needed rather 
than to sprinkle them daily. Sprinkling encourages grass and plants to form 
a shallow root system which does not sustain growth or bloom during hot, 
dry weather. Watering should be done now in late afternoon, since the nights 
are no longer cool enough to chill or to promote mildew. 














PLANTS WHICH BLOOM IN MAY 














t—Tree s—Shrub  v—Vine b—Bulb, Tuberor Rhizome e—Evergreen 
d—Deciduous p—Perennial bn—Biennial a—Annual 
Rantanassia Crinum, b Candytuft, a 
pues Larkspur, a Dahlia, b Canna, b 

Abelia. se Lavatera, a Daisy, English, a Clarkia, a 
Ageratum a or p Lily, Ace, b Evening-primrose, p See Ei 
Alyssum, Sweet, a Easter, b Forget-me-not, p Sona t 
Amaryllis bie Estate, b Four-o’clock, p ae. S 
TNs rag teers Madonna, b Gerbera, p oe ores a 
Babysbreath a Spider, Wild, b Geranium, p Roe arly, a 
Balloon -dawer p Regal, b Gladiolus, b ae —e sy 
Balsam. a 7 Lupine, a Globe Amaranth, a aisy, me a 
Beargrass Be Magnolia, t e Godetia, a oe, clock, p 
Begonia, Bedding, a Mallow, p Hibiscus, Chinese, s e erbera, p 


Browallia, a 
Butterflyweed, p 
Calla, b 
Candytuft, a 
Canna, b 
Canterbury Bell, bn 
Cape Jasmine, s e 
Catalpa, td 
China Aster, a 
Chinese Forget-me- 
not, 4 
Cistus, Rockrose, s e 
Citrus shrubs and trees 
Clarkia, a 
Columbine, p 
Cornflower, a 
Cosmos, Early, a 


Crinum, b 

Dahlia, b 

Daisy, English, a 
Shasta, p 


Swan-River, a 
Deutzia, s d 
Dirantawsid 
Elderberry, s d 
Evening-primrose, p 
Feverfew, a and p 
Forget-me-not, p 
Four-o’clock, p 
Gerbera, p 
Geranium, p 
Gladiolus, b 
Globe Amaranth, a 
Godetia, a 
Hibiscus, p 
Hollyhock, a or bn 
Honeysuckle, 

Common, v e 
Hydrangea, s d 
Indian Hawthorn, s e 
Iris, b 
Jasmine, 

Confederate, v e 

Dayblooming, s d 








Mockorange, s d 
Morning-Glory, v a 
Myrtle, Sweet, s e 
Oleander, s e 

Oxalis, b 

Pansy, a 

Petunia, a 

Phlox, Drummond, a 
Pinks, a, bn and p 
Plumbago, p 

Poppy, 4 

Potatovine, v p 
Queen Anne’s-lace, a 
Roses 

Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Schizanthus, a 
Snapdragon, a and bn 
Stock, a and bn 
Sweet Pea, Late, a 
Sweet Sultan, a 
Tobacco, Flowering, a 
Torenia, a 

Verbena, p 

Viola, a 

Waterlily, b 

Zephyr Lily, b 


innia, a 





PINK AND ROSE 


Amaryllis, b 
Balsam, a 

Barbados Cherry, s e 
Begonia, Bedding, a 
Bignonia, v p and e 
California Poppy, a 
Candytuft, a 
Canna, b 
Canterbury Bell, bn 
China Aster, a 


Chinese Forget-me-not, a 


Clarkia, a 
Columbine, p 
Cornflower, a 
Cosmos, Early, a 


Hollyhock, a or bn 
Honeysuckle, v e 
Hydrangea, s d 
Impatiens, sultani, a 
Tris, 

Lantana, s d 
Larkspur, a 
Lavatera, a 

Lupine, a 

Lythrum, p 
Mimosa, t d 
Morning-Glory, v a 
Oleander, s e 
Oxalis, b 
Penstemon, a or p 
Petunia, a 

Phlox, Drummond, a 
Pinks, a, bn and p 
Poppies, a 
Portulaca, a 

Roses 
SaltiGedarwsia, 
Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Schizanthus, a 
Sedum, p 
Snapdragon, a 
Spirea, s d 

Stock, a or bn 
Sweet Pea, Late, a 
Sweet Sultan, a 
Verbena, p 
Waterlily, b 
Zephyr Lily, b 


innia, a 


RED 


Amaryllis, b 
Balsam, a 

Begonia, Bedding, a 
Blanketflower, a 
Bottlebrush, s e 
Bougainvillea, v e 
California Poppy, a 
Calliopsis, a 








Geranium, p 

Gladiolus, b 

Globe Amaranth, a 

Godetia, a 

Guava, Pineapple, s e 

Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 

Hollyhock, a or bn 

Hydrangea, s d 

Tris, 

Lavatera, a 

Lupine, a 

Morning-Glory, v a 

Nasturtium, a 

Oleander, s e 

Pansy, a 

Penstemon, a or p 

Petunia, a 

Phlox, Drummond, a 

Pinks, a, bn and p 

Pomegranates, s d 

Poppies, a 

Roses 

Salvia, Gregg, s d 
Scarlet, a 

Scabiosa, a, bn and p 

Shrimp Plant, p 

Snapdragon, a 

Spirea, s d 

Stock, a or bn 

Sweet Pea, Late, a 

Tobacco, Flowering, a 

Verbena, p 

Waterlily, b 


Zinnia, a 


YELLOW 





Balsam, a 
Bignonia, v p and e 
Blanketflower, a 
Calendula, a 

Calla, b 

California Poppy, a 
Calliopsis, a 





Ze 








Canna, b 
Columbine, p 
Coreopsis, p 
Dahlia, b 
Daisy, African 
Golden, a 
Daylily, b 
Evening-primrose, p 
Feverfew, a and p 
Four-o’clock, p 
Gerbera, p 
Gladiolus, b 
Godetia, a 
Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 
Hollyhock, a and bn 
Iris, b 
Jasmine, floridum, s e 
revolutum, s e 
Kerria, s d 
Lantana, s d 
Lupine, a 
Nasturtium, a 
Oleander, s e 
Oxalis, b 
Pansy, a 
Parkinsonia, t d 
Phlox, Drummond, a 
Poinciana, s d 
Portulaca, a 
Roses 
Salpiglossis, s 
Schizanthus, a 
Sedum, p 
Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Snapdragon, a 
St. John’s-wort, s d 
Stock, a or bn 
Sunflower, a and p 
Sweet Pea, Late, a 
Waterlily, b 
Waterpoppy, p 
Zinnia, a 


ORANGE 





Balsam, a 
Blanketflower, a 
Butterflyweed, p 
Calendula, a 
California Poppy, a 
Canna, b 
Dahlia, b 
Daisy, African 
Golden, a 
Daylily, b 
Gerbera, p 
Gladiolus, b 
Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 
Impatiens, sultani, a 
Iris, b 
Lantana, s d 
Lily, Tiger, b 
Nasturtium, a 
Oleander, s e 
Pansy, a 
Pomegranate, s d 
Portulaca, a 
Roses 
Salpiglossis, a 
Snapdragon, a 
Trumpetvine, v p 
Zinnia, a 


BLUE AND 
LAVENDER 





Agapanthus, b 
Ageratum, a or p 
Anchusa, a 
Balloon-flower, p 
Balsam, a 
Bignonia, v p and e 
Bluebonnet, bn 
Browallia, a 


Butterflybush, s d 


Candytuft, a 
Canterbury Bell, bn 
Chaste-tree, s d 
China Aster, a 
Chinese Forget-me- 
not, a 
Columbine, p 
Cornflower, a 
Cosmos, Early, a 
Dahlia, b 
Daisy, Swan River, a 
Delphinium, a or p 
Duranta, s d 
Forget-me-not, p 
Gladiolus, b 
Godetia, a 
Hydrangea, s d 
Iris, b 
Laceflower, Blue, a 
Lantana, Weeping, s d 
Larkspur, a 
Liriope, b 
Lobelia, a 
Lupine, a 
Morning-Glory, 
vaand p 
Nepeta, mussini, p 
Oxalis, b 
Pansy, a 
Penstemon, a or p 
Petunia, a 
Phlox, Drummond, a 
Pinks, a, bn and p 
Plumbago, s p e 
Poppies, a 
Potatovine, v p 
Salvia, p 
Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Schizanthus, a 
Stock, a and bn 
Sweet Pea, Late, a 
Sweet Sultan, a 


Torenia, a 
Verbena, p 

Viola, a 

Violet, p 

Water Hyacinth, b 
Waterlily, b 


Zinnia, a 


PILI PILL 


Balsam, a 
Bougainvillea, v e 
Bushclover, s d 
Canterbury Bell, bn 
China Aster, a 
Cistus, Rock Rose, s e 
Columbine, p 
Cornflower, a 
Dahlia, b 
Gladiolus, b 

Tris, b 

Larkspur, a 
Lupine, a 

Lythrum, pb 
Morning-Glory, v a 
Pansy, a 
Penstemon, a or p 
Petunia, a 

Phlox, Drummond, a 
Poppies, a 

Salvia, p 
Salpiglossis, a 
Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Schizanthus, a 
Stock, a or bn 
Sweet Pea, Late, a 
Sweet Sultan, a 
Verbena, p 

Viola, a 

Waterlily, b 
Zinnia, a 





Une 








And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days. 





—Lowell 





SEEDS which may now be sown in flats (f) or open ground (0) 


Ageratum, f 

Alyssum, Sweet, f or o 

Balsam, Garden, f or o 
Sultan, f or 0 

Blanketflower, o 

Blue Lace Flower, o 





Cleome, o 
Castor-bean, 0 
Cockscomb, f or o 
Coleus, f or o 
Cosmos, Klondyke, o 
Late, o 


Dahlia, Dwarf, o 
Feverfew, o 
Four-o’clock, o 
Marigold, o 
Moonvine, o 
Morning-Glory, o 





Periwinkle, f or o 
Portulaca, o 
Sunflower, o 
Tithonia, o 
Torenia, f or o 
Zinnia, o 
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PLANTS which may now be placed in the open ground 






































Acalypha Chrysanthemum Dahlia, Dwarf Shrimp Plant 
Ageratum Cleome Feverfew Sweet Sultan 
Alternanthera Cockscomb Four-o’clock Tithonia ; 
Aspidistra Coleus Marigold Tobacco, Flowering 
Balsam Copperleaf Michaelmas Daisy Torenia 
Blanketflower Coreopsis Periwinkle Wallflower 
Bloodleaf Cosmos, Klondyke Plumbago Zinnia 
Browallia Croton | Salvia 
BULBS, TUBERS, RHIZOMES which may now be placed in the open ground 
Billbergia Dietes Iris, Evansia Sisyrinchium 
Caladium Eucharis Kaempferi Sprekelia 
Canna Habranthus Louisiana Tulbaghia 
Crinum Haemanthus Lycoris Water Lily 
Dahlia Hemerocallis Marica Zephyranthes 
Oxalis 

VEGETABLES which may now be sown in open ground 
Beans, Lima Chard, Swiss Mustard Radishes 

Pinto Corn Parsley Shallot sets 

Snap, bush Corn Salad Peanuts Soy beans 
Beets Cucumber Peas, Blackeyed Spinach, New Zealand 
Broccoli Cushaw Crowder Squash 
Cabbage Eggplant plants Pepper plants Tampala 
Cantaloupe Endive Popcorn Tomato plants 
Carrots Lettuce Potato, Sweet, slips Turnips 
Cauliflower Okra Pumpkin Watermelon 








AZALEAS AND CAMELLIAS: Water by deep soaking once a week or as 
needed during hot weather. 

CuTTING OF BLossoMs: Certain flowers, such as hydrangeas and stock, 
last so long on the bush that it seems a pity to cut them for a brief enjoy- 
ment in the house. Others, however, petunias, zinnias, forget-me-nots, bloom 
much better if blossoms are cut freely, as the plants are thereby prevented 
from going to seed. After the first free flowering, many varieties, such as 
larkspur, delphinium, stock and others, if cut back, will produce a second crop. 

Lawns: Brown spots indicate chinch bug or fungus damage. (See pages 49, 
126 and 127.) 

Mutcu: Keep beds well mulched. All iris except the bearded. 

Pests: Busy month for insects. Frequent spraying and dusting is necessary. 

PRUNING: The blossom period of spring-blooming, climbing roses is past 
and new shoots are appearing, so that old and new wood may be easily dis- 
tinguished. Prune out the oldest canes and all dead branches. Spring climbers 
bear blossoms on wood matured the previous summer, and if they are pruned 
later in the year than now, many of next year’s blooms will be lost. 

STAKING: Many tall-growing plants will be less apt to overcrowd and will 
better attain their proper beauty and strength if not allowed to spread over 
the beds. Bamboo stakes are good. Tie firmly to the stake, but loosely about 
the stems of the plant. 

WATERING: As in May. 
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t—Tree 


s—Shrub 


d—Deciduous 


v—Vine 





bn—Biennial 


PLANTS WHICH BLOOM IN JUNE 


b—Bulb, Tuber or Rhizome 
p—Perennial 


e—Evergreen 


a—Annual 














WHITE 


Abelia, s e 
Ageratum, a or p 
Althea, s d 
Balloon-flower, p 
Balsam, a 
Begonia, Bedding, a 
Butterflyweed, p 
Buttonbush, s d 
Canna, b 
Cape Jasmine, s e 
China Aster, a 
Chinese Forget-me- 
not, a 
Cistus, Rockrose, s e 
Clarkia, a 
Clematis, v p 
Columbine, p 
Confederate Rose, s d 
Cosmos, Early, a 
Crapemyrtle, s ort d 
Crinum, b 
Cypressvine, v a 
Dahlia, b 
Daisy, Shasta, p 
Swam-river, a 
Datura, a 
Duranta, s d 
Elderberry, s d 
Everlastings, a 
False-Dragonhead, p 
Feverfew, a and p 
Flowering Willow, s d 
Forget-me-not, p 
Four-o’clock, p 
Geranium, p 
Gerbera, p 
Gladiolus, b 
Globe Amaranth, a 
Hibiscus, p 
Hollyhock, a or bn 
Honeysuckle, v e 
Hydrangea, s d 
Iris, b 
Ismene, b 
Jasmine, Daybloom- 
ing, sd 
Grand Duke, 
se 
Maid of 
Orleans, s e 
Sambac, s e 
Spanish, s e 
Lantana, s d 





| 








Larkspur, a 
Lemon Verbena, s d 
Lily, Regal, b 
Speciosum 
album, b 
Madeira-vine, v p 
Magnolia, t e 
Mallow, p 
Morning-Glory, v a 
Oleander, s e 
Periwinkle, a 
Petunia, a 
Phlox, Drummond, a 
Perennial, p 
Pinks, a, bn and p 
Plumbago, p 
Plumepoppy, p 
Portulaca, a 
Potatovine, v p 
Rainlily, b 
Roses 
Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Sedum, p 
Silver-lace Vine, v p 
Snapdragon, a and bn 
Tobacco, Flowering, a 
Torenia, a 
Tuberose, b 
Verbena, p 
Waterlily, b 
Willow, Flowering, s d 
Yucea, sve 
Zephyr Lily, b 


Zinnia, a 





PINK AND ROSE 





Althea, sd 

Balsam, a 

Barbados Cherry, s e 

Begonia, Bedding, a 

Canna, b 

China Aster, a 

Chinese Forget-me- 
not, 4 

Clarkia, a 

Columbine, p 

Confederate Rose, s d 

Coral Vine, v p 

Cosmos, Early, a 

Crapemyrtle, s or td 

Crinum, b 

Dahlia, b 

Everlastings, a 

False-Dragonhead, p 

Forget-me-not, p 





Four-o'clock, p 

Geranium, p 

Gerbera, pb 

Gladiolus, b 

Globe Amaranth, a 

Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 

Hollyhock, a and bn 

Honeysuckle, v e 

Hydrangea, s d 

Impatiens, sultani, a 

Tris, 

Lantana, s d 

Larkspur, a 

Lily, speciosum, b 

Lythrum, p 

Mallow, p 

Mimosa, t d 

Morning-Glory, v a 

Oleander, s e 

Periwinkle, a 

Petunia, a 

Phlox, Drummond, a 
Perennial, p 

Pinks, a, bn and p 

Portulaca, a 

Roses 

Salt Cedar, s d 

Sedum, p 

Scabiosa, a, bn and p 

Snapdragon, a 

Spiderflower, Cleome, a 

Spirea, s d 

Verbena, p 

Waterlily, b 

Zephyr Lily, b 


Zinnia, a 





RED 





Althea, s d 
Balsam, a 
Bean, Scarlet 
Runner, v a 
Begonia, Bedding, a 
Blanketflower, a 
Bougainvillea, v e 
Calliopsis, a 
Canna, 
Cardinal Climber, v a 
Clarkia, a 
Clerodendron, p 
Cockscomb, a 
Columbine, p 
Coneflower, p 
Coraltree, t d 
Cosmos, Early, a 








Crapemyrtle, s ort d 
Cypressvine, v a 
Dahlia, b 
Everlastings, a 
Four-o’clock, p 
Geranium, p 
Gerbera, p 
Gladiolus, b 
Globe Amaranth, a 
Hibiscus, Chinese, s ¢ 
Hollyhock, a and bn 
Hydrangea, s d 
nets 
Jacobinia, s e 
Mallow, p 
Montbretia, b 
Morning-Glory, v a 
Nasturtium, a 
Oleander, s e 
Petunia, a 
Phlox, Drummond, a 
Perennial, p 
Pinks, a, bn and p 
Pomegranate, s d 
Portulaca, a 
Roses 
Rosemallow, pb 
Salvia, Gregg, s d 
Scarlet, a 
Scabiosa, a, bu and p 
Shrimp Plant, p 
Snapdragon, a 
Spirea, s d 
Sunflower, a 
Tithonia, a 
Tobaeco, Flowering, a 
Turk’s-cap, s e 
Valeriana, a 
Verbena, p 
Waterlily, b 


Zinnia, a 





YELLOW 








Allamanda, v p 
Balsam, a 
Blackberry Lily, b 
Blanketflower, a 
Butterflyweed, p 
Calliopsis, a 
Canna, b 
Cockscomb, a 
Columbine, p 
Coneflower, p 
Coreopsis, p 
Dahlia, b 








DS 











Daisy, African 
Golden, a 
Daylily, b 
Evening Primrose, p 
Everlastings, p 
Feverfew, a 
Four-o’clock, p 
Gerbera, p 
Gladiolus, b 
Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 
Hollyhock, a and bn 
Iris, b 
Jasmine, s e 
Kerria, s d 
Kniphofia, b 
Lantana, s d 
Mallow, Giant 
Yellow, p 
Marigold, a 
Montbretia, b 
Nasturtium, a 
Oleander, s e 
Parkinsonia, t d 
Poinciana, s d 
Portulaca, a 
Roses 
Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Salpiglossis, a 
Senna, sd 
Snapdragon, a 
St. John’s-wort, s d 
Sunflower, a and p 
Waterlily, b 
Waterpoppy, p 
Zinnia, a 


ORANGE 


Balsam, a 
Blanketflower, a 
Bougainvillea, v e 
Butterflyweed, p 
Canna, b 
Coneflower, p 
Dahlia, b 
Daisy, African 

Golden, a 
Daylily, b 
Gerbera, p 
Gladiolus, b 
Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 
Impatiens, sultani, a 
Tris, 
Kniphofia, b 
Lantana, s d 
Lily, Tiger, b 
Marigold, a 
Montbretia, b 
Nasturtium, a 
Oleander, 

Mrs. Roeding, s e 
Portulaca, a 
Roses 
Salpiglossis, a 
Snapdragon, a 
Thunbergia, v a 
Trumpetvine, v p 
Zinnia, a 





BLUE AND 
LAVENDER 


Agapanthus, b 
Ageratum, a or p 
Althea, s d 


Balloonflower, p 
Balsam, a 
Bluebell, Texas, bn 
Browallia, a 
Butterflybush, s d 
Chaste-tree, s d 
China Aster, a 
Chinese Forget 
me-not, a 
Clitoria, v a 
Columbine, p 
Cosmos, Early, a 
Crapemyrtle, s ort d 
Dahlia, b 
Daisy, Swanvriver, a 
Datura, a 
Duranta, s d 
False-Dragonhead, p 
Forget-me-not, p 
Gladiolus, b 
Globethistle, a 
Hydrangea, s d 
Iris, b 
Lantana, Weeping, s d 
Larkspur, a 
Leucophyllum, s e 
Lobelia, a 
Liriope, b 
Morning-Glory, 
v, a and p 
Morning-Glory 
Tree, sd 
Nepeta mussini, p 
Passionflower, v p 
Petunia, a 
Perennial Phlox, p 
Pinks, a, bn and p 
Plumbago, p e 





Potatovine, v p 

Salvia, p 

Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Stokesia, p 

Torenia, a 

Verbena, p 
Water-hyacinth, b 
Water-lily, b 

Willow, Flowering, t d 
Zinnia, a 


PURPLE 


Balloonflower, p 
Bluebell, Texas, bn 
Bougainvillea, v e 
Bushclover, s d 
China Aster, a 
Cistus, Rockrose, s e 
Columbine, p 
Coneflower, p 
Crapemyrtle, s ort d 
Dahlia, b 
Everlastings, a 
Gladiolus, b 

Iris, b 

Larkspur, a 
Lythrum, p 
Morning-Glory, v a 
Perennial Phlox, p 
Petunia, a 
Salpiglossis, a 
Salvia, p 

Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Verbena, p 
Waterlily, b 
Zinnia, a 














Cf 
uly 


When the sunne shineth, make hay! 


—Heywood 








SEEDS which may now be sown in flats (f) or open ground (0) 





Ageratum, f 
Alyssum, Sweet, f or o 
Balsam, Garden, f or o 
Sultan, f or o 
Blanketflower, 0 


Bluebonnet, o 
Castor-bean, o 
Cockscomb, f or o 
Cosmos, Late, o 


Marigold, o 
Moonvine, o 
Morning-Glory, o 
Pansy, f 


Portulaca, o 
Sunflower, o 
Tithonia, o 

Vinca, f or o 











Four-o’clock, o Petunia, f or o Zinnia, o 
PLANTS which may now be placed in the open ground 
Acalypha Calliopsis Croton Periwinkle 
Ageratum Chrysanthemum Dahlia, Dwarf Salvia 
Alternanthera Cockscomb Foliage Plants Tithonia 
Aspidistra Coleus Four-o’clock Tobacco, Flowering 
Blanketflower Copperleaf Gerbera Torenia 
Bloodleaf Cosmos, Klondyke Marigold Zinnia 
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BULBS, TUBERS, RHIZOMES which may now be placed in the open ground 





Amaryllis 

















Hemerocallis Liriope Oxalis 
Billbergia Iris, Evansia Lycoris Tulbaghia 
peenetia Soha Marica Water Hyacinth 

ahlia 00 Water Lil 
Gladiolus Siem e 
VEGETABLES which may now be sown in open ground 
Beans, Lima Cantaloupe Okra Soy Beans 

Snap Chard, Swiss Peanuts Spinach, New Zealand 
Beets Collards Peas, Crowder Squash 
Broccoli Corn Potatoes, Sweet Tampala 
Brussels Sprouts Cucumber Pumpkin Tendergreens 
Cabbage Cushaw Radishes Turnips 
Carrots Endive Shallot sets Watermelon 
Cauliflower Mustard 








——————————————Oe—EEE—E—EE—E—EE—— 


AZALEAS: Water regularly and well. Plants are setting buds. 

BEDS may now be cleaned up between seasons and altered in design if 
desired. There are still a few seeds which may be planted safely this month, 
a few plants which may be placed in the garden with success. Summer water- 
ing may be reduced if the beds are properly cultivated and mulched. 

July is a good month in which to make out lists of seeds, bulbs and plants 
for the fall garden as well as for next spring’s garden. 


BLUEBONNETS: When introducing bluebonnets into the garden or field, 


sow now as nature does, being careful to obtain this year’s seed. Scatter on the 
ground, rake lightly and allow the natural rainfall to germinate the seed. It 
is possible to sow anytime from now on until January and still have flowers 
the following spring, but an early sowing brings best results and a longer 
flowering. Where naturalized, the grass should remain uncut until the plants 
have matured their seed. Bluebonnets prefer gravelly, well drained, alkaline soil. 


HottyHocks: These should not be watered too freely after they have 
bloomed, as this often destroys the roots. 


PoInsETTIAS: Keep pinched back until August to make bushy plants. 


PLANTS WHICH BLOOM IN JULY 














t—Tree s—Shrub v—Vine b—Bulb, Tuberor Rhizome e—Evergreen 
d—Deciduous p—Perennial bn—Biennial a—Annual 
WHITE Clematis, v p Forget-me-not, p Wan tanasnsec 
Confederate Rose, s d Four-o’clock, p Lemon Verbena, s d 

Abelia, s e Cosmos, Early, a Geranium, p Lily, Goldband, b 
Ageratum, a or p Crapemyrtle, s ortd Gerbera, p. Speciosum, 
Althea, s d Crinum, b Globe Amaranth, a album, 
Balsam, a Cypressvine, v a eer pi Madeira-vine, v p 
Begonia, Bedding, a Dahlia sb : eae ey OSS Mallow, p 
Bae b Datura, a Day Blooming, og Moonvine, v a 


Butterflyweed, p 

Canna, b 

Chinese Forget- 
me-not, a 

Cistus, Rockrose, s e 


Duranta, s d 
Elderberry, s d 
Everlastings, a 
False-Dragonhead, p 


Feverfew, a and p 


Grand Duke, s e 
Maid of Orleans, s e 
Night Blooming, s d 
Sambac, s e 
Spanish, s e 


Morning-Glory, v a 
Oleander, s e 
Periwinkle, a 
Perennial Phlox, p 
Plumbago, p 





ve} 








Plumepoppy, p 
Portulaca, a 
Potatovine, v p 
Rainlily, b 

Roses 

Silver-lace Vine, v p 
Tobacco, Flowering, a 
Torenia, a 

Tuberose, b 

Verbena, p 
Waterlily, b 

Willow, Flowering, s d 
Yucca, s e€ 

Zephyr Lily, b 


Zinnia, a 





PINK AND ROSE 





Althea, s e 
Balsam, a 
Barbados Cherry, s e 
Begonia, Bedding, a 
Bignonia, v p 
Canna, b 
Confederate Rose, s d 
Chinese Forget- 
me-not, a 
Coral Vine, v p 
Cosmos, Early, a 
Crapemyrtle, s or td 
Crinum, b 
Dahlia, b 
Everlastings, a 
False-Dragonhead, p 
Forget-me-not, p 
Four-o’clock, p 
Geranium, p 
Gerbera, p 
Globe Amaranth, a 
Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 
Hollyhock, a and bn 
Honeysuckle, v and s e 
Impatiens, sultani, a 
Lantana, s d 
Lily, Speciosum, b 
Lythrum, p 
Mallow, p 
Morning-Glory, v a 
Oleander, s e 
Perennial Phlox, p 
Periwinkle, a 
Petunia, a 
Portulaca, a 
Roses 
Salt Cedar, t e 
Spiderflower, Cleome, a 
Spirea, s d 
Verbena, p 
Waterlily, b 
Zephyr Lily, b 


Zinnia, a 











RED 





Althea, s d 
Balsam, a 
Bean, Scarlet 
Runner, v a 
Begonia, Bedding, a 
Blanketflower, a 
Bougainvillea, v e 
Calliopsis, a 
Canna, b 
Cardinal Climber, v a 
Cockscomb, a 
Coneflower, pb 
Coraltree, t d 
Cosmos, Early, a 
Crapemyrtle, s ort d 
Cypressvine, v a 
Dahlia, b 
Everlastings, a 
Four’o'clock, p 
Geranium, p 
Gerbera, p 
Globe Amaranth, a 
Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 
Hollyhock, a and bn 
Jacobinia, s e 
Lily, Speciosum 
Rubrum, b 
Mallow, p 
Montbretia, b 
Morning-Glory, v a 
Oleander, s e 
Perennial Phlox, p 
Petunia, a 
Pomegranate, s d 
Portulaca, a 
Shrimp Plant, p 
Roses 
Salvia, Gregg, s d 
Scarlet, a 
Spirea, s d 
Tobacco, Flowering, a 
Turk’s-cap, s e 
Valeriana, a 
Verbena, p 
Waterlily, b 
Zinnia, a 





YELLOW 





Allamanda, v p 
Balsam, a 
Blackberry Lily, b 
Blanketflower, a 
Butterflyweed, p 
Calliopsis, a 
Canna, b 
Cockscomb, a 
Coneflower, p 
Coreopsis, p 
Dahlia, b 





Daisy, African 
Golden, a 
Daylily, b 
Everlastings, a 
Feverfew, a and p 
Four-o’clock, p 
Gerbera, p 
Golden Glow, p 
Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 
Hollyhock, a and bn 
Jasmine, s e 
Lantana, s d 
Mallow, Giant 
Golden, p 
Marigold, a 
Montbretia, b 
Oleander, s e 
Poinciana, s d 
Portulaca, a 
Roses 
St. John’s-wort, s d 
Sunflower, a and p 
Torenia, a 
Waterlily, b 
Waterpoppy, p 
Zinnia, a 





ORANGE 





Balsam, a 
Blanketflower, a 
Butterflyweed, p 
Canna, b 
Coneflower, p 
Cosmos, Klondyke, a 
Dahlia, b 
Daisy, African 
Golden, a 
Daylily, b 
Gerbera, p 
Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 
Impatiens, sultani, a 
Kniphofia, b 
Lantana, s d 
Marigold, a 
Montbretia, b 
Oleander, Mrs. 
Roeding, s e 
Portulaca, a 
Roses 
Thunbergia, v a 
Trumpetvine, v p d 
Zinnia, a 





BLUE AND 
LAVENDER 





Ageratum, a or p 
Althea, s d 
Balloonflower, p 
Balsam, a 

Bluebell, Texas, bn 


Browallia, a 





Butterflybush, s d 
Chaste-tree, Vitex, s d 
Chinese Forget-me- 
not, a 
Clitoria, v a 
Cosmos, Early, a 
Crapemyrtle, s ort d 
Dahlia, b 
Datura, a 
Duranta, s d 
False-Dragonhead, p 
Forget-me-not, p 
Globethistle, a 
Lantana, Weeping, s d 
Leucophyllum, s e 
Liriope, b 
Lobelia, a 
Morning-Glory, 
v, a and p 
Morning-Glory Tree 
sd 
Nepeta, mussini, p 
Passionflower, v p 
Perennial Phlox, p 
Petunia, a 
Plumbago, p 
Potatovine, v p 
Salvia, p 
Stokesia, p 
Thunbergia, v p 
Torenia, a 
Verbena, p 
Veronica, p 
Water-hyacinth, p 
Waterlily, b 
Willow, Flowering, t d 
Zinnia, a 





PURPLE 





Balloonflower, p 
Balsam, a 
Bluebell, Texas, bn 
Bougainvillea, v e 
Bushclover, s d 
Cistus, Rockrose, s e 
Coneflower, p 
Crapemyrtle, s or t d 
Dahlia, b 
Everlastings, a 
Gayfeather, p 
Jack-bean, v a 
Lythrum, p 
Morning-Glory, v a 
Perennial Phlox, p 
Petunia, a 
Salvia, p 
Verbena, p 
Waterlily, b 
Wisteria, Summer 
Flowering, v e 
Zinnia, a 
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ugust 


...refulgent Summer comes, 
. attended by the sultry Hours, 
And ever-fanning breezes... 


—Thompson 








SEEDS which may now be sown in flats (f) or open ground (0) 





Ageratum, f 

Alyssum, Sweet, f or o 

Amaranthus, f 

Balsam, Garden, f or o 
Sultan, f or o 

Bluebonnet, o 


Calendula, f or o 
Castor-bean, 0 
Cockscomb, f or o 
Cornflower, 0 
Cosmos, Late, o 
Four-o’clock, o 


Gerbera, f 
Hollyhock, f 
Marigold, French, o 
Pansy, f 

Pinks, 


Snapdragon, f 

Tobacco, Flowering, 
ff OLNO 

Tithonia, o 








PLANTS which may now be placed in the open ground 








Acalypha 
Aspidistra 
Azaleamum 
Chrysanthemum 
Cockscomb 
Cosmos, Klondyke 


Dahlia, Dwarf 
Eranthemum 
Four-o’clock 


Gerbera 


Marigold 
Michaelmas Daisy 
Periwinkle 
Portulaca 

Salvia 





Shrimp Plant 
Tithonia 
Torenia 
Verbena 


Vinca 








BULBS, TUBERS, RHIZOMES which may now be placed in the open ground 








Amaryllis 
Belladonna Lily 
Canna 


Chlidanthus 





Dahlia 
Dietes 
Habranthus 
Haemanthus 
Hemerocallis 


Iris, Evansia 
Kaempferi 
Lycoris 


Sparaxis 
Tulbaghia 
Water Hyacinth 
Water Lily 
Watsonia 
Zephyranthes 











VEGETABLES which may now be sown in open ground 





Beans, Lima 
Snap 
Pole 
Beets 
Broccoli 
Brussels Sprouts 
Cabbage Plants 
Carrots 
Cauliflower 


Celery 

Chard, Swiss 
Chinese Cabbage 
Collards 


orn 

Corn Salad 
Cucumber 
Eggplant 
Endive 
Kale 





Kohlrabi 

Mustard 

Okra 

Onion Plants 

Parsley 

Peas, Blackeyed 
Crowder 
English 

Parsnips 

Peppers, sweet 


Potatoes, Irish, eyes 
Radishes 

Roquette 

Shallot sets 

Spinach, New Zealand 
Squash 

Tampala 

Tomato plants 
Turnips 











AZALEAS: Water regularly and well. Plants are setting buds. 
CaMELLIAS: Continue watering. Check soil acidity. 
CLEAN UP: Rose and flower beds of fallen foliage and yellowed leaves. 
Cut off faded blossoms. 
Cotp FRAMES: Prepare these now for September and October planting 
when seedlings may need protection from rain. 


CRAPEMYRTLES: If the old blooms and seed pods are kept picked, these 
shrubs often will prolong their bloom throughout the summer and sometimes 


into the fall. 


Dantas: Cut back after first crop, being careful to leave about half 
the growth. (page 95) 





oS) 








FALL or EARLY SPRING GaRDEN: August is the traditional month to sow 
seed in flats for fall and early spring gardens. Almost all perennials should be 
sown early in order to bloom the following season. Many will thus have a 
longer blooming period. 

Iris: Cut off and burn old dead foliage, for it has already stored the 
rhizomes with nourishment and now only harbors disease. Dig in a little bone 
meal around the roots. 

MawENuHaIR: This fern is partially dormant now and may look a little 
rusty. Do not permit it to dry out. Keep both moist and well-drained. It will 
flourish again in the fall. 

PANSIES: For earliest bloom plant seed now. 

PINK Macno.tia: Water thoroughly and maintain soil acidity. 

Suasta Darsies: After these have bloomed do not water too freely, since 
this often destroys the plant. 

WATERING: Water only often enough to sustain life, but be sure to satur- 
ate the soil thoroughly each time so that the roots will not be drawn too near 
the surface. Water in late afternoon to avoid danger of scalding. Plants that 
must be syringed or sprayed should be treated in late afternoon. 


PLANTS WHICH BLOOM IN AUGUST 























t—Tree s—Shrub v—Vine  b—Bulb, Tuberor Rhizome e—Evergreen 
d—Deciduous p—Perennial bn—Biennial a—Annual 
WHITE Hibiscus, p Waterlily, b Lycoris, b 
Honeysuckle, v e Willow, Flowering, s d Lythrum, p 
Abelia, s e Jasmine, Niuccaysne Mallow, p 
Ageratum, a or p Day Blooming, s d Zephyr Lily, b Morning-Glory, v a 
ne d crane Duke, s e Zinnia, a Oleander, s e 
alloonflower, p aid of Orleans, se Perennial Phlox, p 
Balsam, a Night Blooming, s d INA ANDO e Periwinkle, a 
Begonia, Bedding, a Sambac, se Althea, sd Petunia, a 
Browallia, a Spanish, s e Balsam, a Portulaca, a 
Butterfly Lily, b Lemon Verbena, s d Barbados Cherry, s e Roses 
Butterflyweed, p Lily, Goldband, b Begonia, Bedding, a Spiderflower 
Canna, b Philippine, b Bignonia, v p (Cleome), a 
Chinese Forget- Madeira-vine, v p Canna, Spirea, s d 
me-not, a Mallow, p Chinese Forget- vo p 


Cistus, Rockrose, s e 
Clematis, v p 
Confederate Rose, s d 
Crapemyrtle, sortd 
Crinum, 
Cypressvine, v a 
Dahlia, b 

Datura, a 

Duranta, s d 
Elderberry, s d 
Everlastings, a 
Feverfew, a or p 
Forget-me-not, p 
Four-o'clock, p 
Geranium, p 
Gerbera, p 

Globe Amaranth, a 


Moonvine, v a 
Morning-Glory, v a 
Oleander, s e 
Perennial Phlox, p 
Periwinkle, a 
Petunia, a 
Plumbago, p 
Plumepoppy, p 
Portulaca, a 
Potatovine, v p 
Rain Lily, b 

Roses 

Silver-lace Vine, v p 
Tobacco, Flowering, a 
Torenia, a 
Tuberose, b 
Verbena, p 


me-not, a 
Confederate Rose, s d 
Coral Vine, v p 
Crapemyrtle, s or t d 
Crinum, 

Dahlia, b 
Everlastings, a 
False-Dragonhead, p 
Forget-me-not, p 
Four-o’clock, p 
Geranium, p 
Gerbera, p 

Globe Amaranth, a 
Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 
Honeysuckle, v e 
Impatiens, sultani, a 
Lantana, s d 


Waterlily, b 
Zephyr Lily, b 


innia, a 








RED 





Althea, s d 

Balsam, a 

Bean, Scarlet 
Runner, v a 

Begonia, Bedding, a 

Blanketflower, a 

Bougainvillea, v e 

Canna, b 

Cardinal Climber, v a 

Cockscomb, a 

Coneflower, p 

Coraltree, t d 
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Crapemyrtle, s ort d 
Cypressvine, v a 
Dahlia, b 
Everlastings, a 
Four-o’clock, p 
Geranium, p 
Gerbera, p 
Globe Amaranth, a 
Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 
Jacobinia, s e 
Lobelia, cardinalis, p 
Lycoris, b 
Mallow, p 
Morning-Glory, v a 
Oleander, s e 
Perennial Phlox, p 
Petunia, a 
Pomegranate, s d 
Portulaca, a 
Roses 
Salvia, Gregg, sd 
Scarlet, a 
Shrimp Plant, p 
Spirea, s d 
Tithonia, a 
Tobacco, Flowering, a 
Turk’s-cap, s e 
Verbena, p 
Waterlily, b 


Zinnia, a 





YELLOW 
Allamanda, v p 


Balsam, a 
Blanketflower, a 
Butterflyweed, p 
Canna, b 
Cockscomb, a 





Coneflower, p 
Dahlia, b 
Everlastings, a 
Feverfew, a and p 
Four-o’clock, p 
Gerbera, p 
Goldenglow, p 
Goldenrod, p 
Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 
Jasmine, Floridum, s e 
Lantana, s d 
Lycoris, b 
Mallow, Giant 
Yellow, p 
Marigold, a 
Montbretia, b 
Oleander, s e 
Poinciana, s d 
Portulaca, a 
Roses 
St. John’s-wort, s d 
Sunflower, a and p 
Waterlily, b 
Waterpoppy, b 
Zinnia, a 


ORANGE 


Balsam, a 
Blanketflower, a 
Bougainvillea, v e p 
Butterflyweed, p 
Canna, b 
Coneflower, p 
Cosmos, Klondyke, a 
Dahlia, b 

Gerbera, pb 
Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 
Impatiens, sultani, a 


Kniphofia, b 
Lantana, s d 
Marigold, a 
Montbretia, b 
Oleander, 

Mrs. Roeding, s e 
Portulaca, a 
Roses 
Trumpetvine, v p 
Zinnia, a 





BLUE AND 
LAVENDER 


Ageratum, a or p 
Althea, s d 
Balloonflower, p 
Balsam, a 
Bluebell, Texas, bn 
Browallia, a 
Butterflybush, s d 
Chinese Forget- 
me-not, a 
Crapemyrtle, s ortd 
Dahlia, b 
Datura, a 
Duranta, s d 
False-Dragonhead, p 
Forget-me-not, p 
Globethistle, a 


Lantana, Weeping, s d 


Leucophyllun, s e 

Liriope, b 

Mistflower, p 

Morning’Glory, 
v, aand p 

Morning-Glory 
Tree, s d 


Nepeta, mussini, p 
Passionflower, v p 
Perennial Phlox, p 
Petunia, a 
Plumbago, p 
Potatovine, v p 
Salvia, p 
Thunbergia, v p 
Torenia, a 
Verbena, p 
Veronica, p 
Water-hyacinth, p 
Waterlily, b 
Willow, Flowering, t d 
Zinnia, a 





RURPED 





Balsam, a 
Bluebell, Texas, bn 
Bougainvillea, v p 
Bushclover, s d 
Cistus, Rockrose, s e 
Coneflower, p 
Crapemyrtle, s ort d 
Dahlia, b 
Everlastings, a 
Lythrum, p 
Morning-Glory, v a 
Perennial Phlox, p 
Petunia, a 
Salvia, p 
Verbena, p 
Waterlily, b 
Wisteria, Summer 
Blooming, v e 
Zinnia, a 








—— 


ans F 


(EN 


eptember 


When summer gathers up her robes of glory, 
And like a dream of beauty glides away. 


—Sarah Helen Whitman 








SEEDS which may now be sown in flats (f) or open ground (0) 








Alyssum, Sweet, f or o 
Arctotis, f or o 
Babysbreath, f or o 
Balsam, Garden, f or 0 
Sultan, f or o 
Bluebell, Texas, f or o 
Bluebonnet, o 
Calendula, f 
Candytuft, o 
Chinese Forget- 
me-not, f oro 


Cleome, o 
Cockscomb, o 
Coreopsis, f or 0 
Cornflower, f or o 
Daisy, African 


Golden, f or o 


English, f or o 

Shasta, f or o 
Delphinium, f 
Everlasting, f or o 


Four-o’clock, o 
Gayfeather, o 
Gerbera, f 
Hollyhock, f 


Laceflower, Blue, f or o 


Larkspur, o 

Lupine, f 

Mallow, f or o 
Pansy, f 

Petunia, f or 0 

Phlox, Drummond, o 


Pinks, f or o 
Poppy, 0 
Salpiglossis, f 
Salvia, Blue, f or o 
Scabiosa, f or o 
Snapdragon, f or o 
Stock, f or o 
Stokesia, f 

Sweet William, f or o 
Viola, f 
Wallflower, f 
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PLANTS which may now be placed in the open ground 
Ageratum False-dragonhead Lupine Portulaca 
Apidae Four-o’ clock Marigold Violet 
Cosmos, Klondyke Gerbera Petunia Zinnia 
Dahlia, Dwarf Lantana Phlox, Louisiana zs 
BULBS, TUBERS, RHIZOMES which may now be placed in the open ground 
Allium Iris, Bearded Leucojum Liriope 
Amaryllis Bulbous Lilies, Centifolium Marica 
Anemone Evansia Creole Muscari 
Banana Kaempferi Croft Ornithogalum 
Calla Louisiana Estate Oxalis 
Camassia Siberian Madonna Ranunculus 
Chlidanthus Spuria Philippine Scilla 
Cooperia (Rain Lily) Unguicularis Regal Tritonia 
Dietes (Winter Speciosum Veltheimia (pots) 
Gladiolus tristus Blooming) Sunset W atsonia 
Hemerocallis Ismene Tiger Zephyranthes 
Ixia 

VEGETABLES which may now be sown in open ground 
Beans, Lima Chard, Swiss Leeks Potatoes, Irish 

Dwarf snap Chicory (French Lettuce Radishes 

Pole Endive) Mustard Roquette 
Beets Chinese cabbage Onion, seeds, sets Rutabaga 
Broccoli Collards and plants Salsify 
Brussels sprouts Corn salad Parsley Spinach 
Cabbage plants Cos (Romaine lettuce) | Parsnips Squash 
Carrots Cress Peas, Blackeyed Tendergreens 
Cauliflower Endive Crowder Tomato plants 
Celery Kale English Turnips 
Celtuce Kohlrabi 








AZALEAS: Check soil acidity. 


Late September—a light application of nitrogen-free fertilizer may 
be used. (See “Winter Care,” page 71) 


BLUEBONNETS: Good month to sow seed. 
CaMELLIAS: Water by deep soaking once a week or as needed. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Give them applications of liquid manure or com- 
mercial fertilizer every two or three weeks until the flower buds appear; after 
that, once a week until the buds show color, and from then on, plain water 
as necessary. When buds first appear, if large flowers are desired, leave the 
center bud in each cluster and pinch off all lateral buds before they start 
stemming. This applies only to the large flowered and not to pompon, anemone 
flowered, or singles. For garden display, pinch out the center bud and leave 
the others. Spray every ten days with Black-leaf 40 throughout the growing 
period until the splitting of the bud skin, then withhold. Take care not to 
allow water to fall on the buds, or the flowers may be blighted. (page 97) 

CuLTIvATION: With the first cool spell, clean up the beds, burning old 
stalks and leaves which may harbor insects. Add fertilizer if needed. Dust 
lightly with sulphur to combat fungus. Prepare beds or boxes into which pansy 
and other seedlings must go when first pricked out. (see Propagation, page 116) 
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PANSIES: Not too late to plant. 


Prsts: Spray for scale, red spider on shrubs and plants. 


Roses: Keep mulched and fed and watered. Pick infected leaves from 
bushes and ground, and burn. Cut out blind, dead and weak wood. As cool 
weather approaches water in the mornings, so that black spot and mildew will 
not be encouraged. Black spot must be prevented from entering the leaf tissues 
and a fungicide should be applied before the disease appears. Continue regular 
dust and spray schedule. (see Roses). Fall roses are often the finest of the year. 


VioLeTs: If not already divided, separate old clumps to single stems 


with roots. Reset, fertilize, and reap a wealth of early bloom. 


PLANTS WHICH BLOOM IN SEPTEMBER 






































t—Tree s—Shrub v—Vine  b—Bulb, Tuber or Rhizome e—Evergreen 
d—Deciduous p—Perennial bn—Biennial a—Annual 

WHITE Mallow, p Hibiscus, Chinese, s e Mallow, p 
Abeli Moonvine, v a Honeysuckle, v or se Morning-Glory, v a 
heen ori see ACR va pppeaces se a Perennial Phlox, p 

? i tana, s Petunia, a 

Althea, sd Pee eee 

: : ycoris, Pomegranate, 
Alyssum, Sweet, a Petunia, a Eaanetra Dwarf, Ss 
Anemone, Japanese, b Plumbago, p Mallow, p Feel ie 
Balsam, a Plumepoppy, p Morning-Glory, v a R i 
Begonia, Bedding, a Portulaca, s | Paice b oses 
Boltonia, p Potatovine, v p Periwinkle, a Salvia, Gregg, sd 
Browallia, a Rainlily b Petunia, a ___ Scarlet, a 
Butterfly Lily, b Es Ponies % Shrimp Plant, p 
Canna, Silver-lace Vine, v p Roses Spirea, s d 
Chinese Forget-me- Tobacco, Flowering, a Spiderflower, a Tithonia, a 

not, a orenia 1 5 Rpideateetd 2 Tobacco, Flowering, a 
Cistus, Rockrose, s e aberoce! b Risto s Turk’s-cap, s e 
Clematis, v p Verbena, p ee a Verbena, p 
Confederate Rose, s d Waterlily, b aterlily, Waterlily, b 
Cosmos, Late, a Zephyr Lily, b Zephyr Lily, b Zinnia, a 
pipeemyele, sortd Zinnia, a Zinnia, a YELLOW 
rinum, 

Cypressvine, v a PINK AND ROSE RED Allamanda, v p 
Dahlia, b Althea, s d Balsam, a 
Datura, s d Althea, s d Anemone, Japanese, b Blanketflower, a 


Duranta, s d 
Feverfew, a and p 
Forget-me-not, p 
Four-o'clock, p 
Geranium, p 
Gerbera, p 
Globe Amaranth, a 
Hibiscus, p 
Honeysuckle, v e 
Jasmine, 
Day Blooming, s d 
Grand Duke, s e 
Maid of Orleans, s e 
Night Blooming, s d 
Sambac, s e 
Spanish, s e 
Lantana, s d 
Lemon Verbena, s d 
Lily, Philippine, b 





Anemone, Japanese, b 

Balsam, a 

Barbados Cherry, s e 

Begonia, Bedding, a 

Bignonia, v p 

Canna, 

Chinese Forget- 
me-not, a 

Confederate Rose, s d 

Coral Vine, v p 

Cosmos, Late, a 

Crapemyrtle, s ort d 

Crinum, b 

Dahlia, b 

Forget-me-not, p 

Four-o’clock, p 

Geranium, p 

Gerbera, p 

Globe Amaranth, a 


Balsam, a 

Begonia, Bedding, a 
Blanketflower, a 
Bougainvillea, v e 
Canna, b 

Cardinal Climber, v a 
Cockscomb, a 
Cosmos, Late, a 
Crapemyrtle, s or t d 
Cypressvine, v a 
Dahlia, b 
Four-o’clock, p 
Geranium, p 
Gerbera, p 

Globe Amaranth, a 
Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 
Jacobinia, s e 
Lobelia, Cardinalis, p 
Lycoris, b 


Butterflyweed, p 
Canna, b 
Cockscomb, a 
Dahlia, b 

Feverfew, a and p 
Four-o'clock, p 
Gerbera, p 
Goldenrod, p 
Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 
Jasmine, Floridum, s e 
Lantana, s d 

Lycoris, b 

Mallow, Giant Yellow, p 
Marigold, a 
Poinciana, s d 
Portulaca, a 

Roses 

St. John’s-wort, s d 
Sunflower, a and p 
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Torenia, a 
Waterlily, b 


Waterpoppy, p 
Zinnia, a 





ORANGE 





Balsam, a 
Blanketflower, a 
Butterflyweed, p 
Canna, b 
Cosmos, Klondyke, a 
Dahlia, b 
Gerbera, p 
Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 
Impatiens, sultani, a 
Kniphofia, b 
Lantana, s d 
Leonotis, s e 
Marigold, a 
Oleander, 

Mrs. Roeding, s e 








Portulaca, a 
Roses 
Thunbergia, v p 
Trumpetvine, v p 
Zinnia, a 


BLUE AND 
LAVENDER 


Ageratum, a or p 
Althea, s d 

Balsam, a 

Boltonia, p 
Browallia, a 
Butterflybush, s d 
Chinese Forget-me-not, a 
Cosmos, Late, a 
Crapemyrtle, s or t d 
Dahlia, b 

Datura, s d 
Duranta, s d 








Porget-me-not, p 
Lantana, Weeping, s d 
Leucophyllum, s e 
Liriope, b 
Mistflower, p 
Morning-Glory, 

v, aand p 
Morning-Glory 

Tree, s d 
Perennial Phlox, p 
Petunia, a 
Plumbago, p 
Potatovine, v p 
Salvia, p 
Torenia, a 
Verbena, p 
Veronica, p 
Water-hyacinth, p 
Waterlily, b 
Zinnia, a 








PURPLE 





Balsam, a 
Bougainvillea, v e 
Cistus, Rockrose, s e 
Crapemyrtle, s ort d 
Dahlia, b 
Lythrum, p 
Morning-Glory, v a 
Perennial Phlox, p 
Petunia, a 
Salvia, p 
Verbena, p 
Waterlily, b 
Wisteria, Summer 
Flowering, v e 
Zinnia, a 





ctober 


October is the opal month of the year. 
It is the month of glory, of ripeness. 
It is the picture-month. 


—Beecher 








SEEDS which may now be sown in flats (f) or open ground (0) 





Alyssum, Sweet, f or o 
Arctotis, f or o 
Babysbreath, f or o 
Blanketflower, f or o 
Bluebell, Texas, f or o 
Bluebonnet, o 
Calendula, f 
Chinese Forget- 
me-not, f or o 
Coreopsis, f or 0 
Cornflower, f or o 


Daisy, African 
olden, f or o 
English, f or o 
Shasta, f or o 
Delphinium, f 
Everlasting, f or o 
Forget-me-not, f or o 
Gerbera, f 
Godetia, f 
Hollyhock, f or o 


Laceflower, Blue, f or o 





Larkspur, o 

Mallow, f or o 

Pansy, f 

Petunia, f or o 

Phlox, Drummond, o 

Pinks, f or o 

Poppy, California, o 
Iceland, o 
Shirley, o 

Queen Anne’s- 

lace, f oro 


Salpiglossis, f 
Salvia, Blue, f or o 
Scabiosa, f or o 
Sedum, f 
Snapdragon, f or o 
Stock, f or o 
Stokesia, f 

Sweet Pea, Early, o 
Sweet William, f or o 
Viola, f 
Wallflower, f 








PLANTS which may now be placed in the open ground 








Ageratum 
Alyssum, Sweet 
Aspidistra 
Bluebonnet 
Calendula 
Candytuft 
Coreopsis 


Cornflower 





Daisy, English 

Shasta 
Delphinium 
Forget-me-not 
Four-o’clock 
Gerbera 
Hollyhock 
Pansy 


Petunia 

Phlox, Drummond 
Louisiana 
Perennial 

Physostegia 

Pinks 

Salvia, Blue 

Shrimp Plant 





Snapdragon 
Stock 

Sweet William 
Verbena 

Viola 

Violet 
Wallflower 
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BULBS, TUBERS, RHIZOMES which may now be placed in the open ground 








Agapanthus Crinum Goldband Muscari 
oe Dietes Madonna Narcissus 
stroemeria Ginger Philippine Ornithogalum 
Amarcrinum Gladiolus Regal Oxalis 
Amaryllis Hemerocallis Speciosum Ranunculus 
Anemone Iris, all kinds Sunset Scilla 
Banana Ismene Tiger Sparaxis 
Calla ' Ixia Liriope Strelitzia 
Camassia Leucojum Lycoris Tulbaghia 
Chlidanthus Lilies, Centifolium Marica Veltheimia (pots) 
Clivia (pots) Creole Milla Watsonia 
Cooperia Croft Montbretia Zephyranthes 
Estate 














VEGETABLES which may now be sown in open ground 














Beans, Snap Chard, Swiss Horseradish roots Potatoes, Irish 

Pole Chicory (French Kale Radishes 

Lima endive) Kohlrabi Roquette 
Beets Chinese cabbage Leeks Rutabaga 
Broccoli Collard Lettuce Salsify 
Brussels sprouts Corn salad Mustard Shallots 
Cabbage plants Cos Onion, seeds, sets Spinach 
Carrots Cress and plants Strawberry plants 
Cauliflower plants Eggplant plants Parsley Tendergreens 
Celery Endive Parsnips Turnips 
Celtuce Peas, English 











BuLBs: Spring flowering bulbs may be planted now. 








CAMELLIAS: Before October 15th spray for tea scale if necessary. 


ForcET-ME-Nots: New plants or divisions may be placed in the beds from 
now until April. If a bed is already established, clumps may be removed and 
the empty places should be filled with manure as forget-me-nots are greedy 
feeders. They should be planted where they can have sun for part of the day, 
with very little east shade, although with care they will bloom in semi-sun. 
They bloom freely from April through October, although most abundant 
flowering period is in May. They will thrive better if in a bed or border to 
themselves, as they form a dense mat. Water freely during very hot weather 
and throughout their blooming season, as in their native regions they are found 
growing by running water. Although they will stand a good deal of cold, 
if in danger of freezing, they should be protected with leaves which should 
be removed as the weather warms. 


Frost: Be prepared to protect against frost from now on. 

Iris: Fertilize existing beds with well rotted manure or a balanced fer- 
tilizer. Plant all kinds. 

Lizigs: Plant now. See list above. 


Pansies: Although the blooming period will be shorter, pansy seed may 
still be planted, but must not be expected to bloom before February. Young 
plants from earlier sowing should be placed in the bed now. 












ty 





on 













PERENNIALS: Cut tops when blooming period is over; divide roots and 






transplant. This may be done at any time from now until March, but the 
sooner the early-blooming varieties are moved, the earlier and more satisfactory 
will be their blooms. 


Sweet Peas: Plant the early-blooming varieties this month. Plant with 
petunias for a ground cover obtaining a beautiful bank of bloom. Watch for 


red spider. 


WATERING: Water now in the morning to avert fungus disease. Avoid 
wetting bloom and foliage. 


WISTERIA: Root-prune wisteria that has failed to bloom, to encourage 
flowering the following spring. Cut through the roots with a spade in a circle 
about thirty inches from the stem of the vine, and feed with bone meal through 


this cut. 





t—Tree 


s—Shrub 


d—Deciduous 


v—Vine 


PLANTS WHICH BLOOM IN OCTOBER 
b—Bulb, Tuber or Rhizome 


p—Perennial 


bn—Biennial 


e—Evergreen 


a—Annual 




















WHITE 





Ageratum, a or p 
Alyssum, Sweet, a 
Anemone, Japanese, b 
Balsam, a 
Begonia, Bedding, a 
Boltonia, p 
Butterfly Lily, b 
Canna, b 
Chinese 
Forget-me-not, a 
Chrysanthemums, p 
Clematis, v p 
Confederate Rose, s d 
Cosmos, Late, a 
Crinum, 
Cypressvine, v a 
Dahlia, b 
Forget-me-not, p 
Four-o’clock, p 
Geranium, p 
Gerbera, p 
Gladiolus, b 
Globe Amaranth, a 
Hibiscus, p 
Honeysuckle, v e 
Jasmine, 
Day Blooming, s d 
Grand Duke, s e 
Maid of Orleans, s e 
Night Blooming, s d 
Sambac, s e 
Spanish, s e 
Lantana, s d 
Mallow, p 
Michaelmas Daisy, p 


Moonvine, v a 
Morning-Glory, v a 
Perennial Phlox, p 
Periwinkle, a 
Petunia, a 
Plumbago, p 
Plumepoppy, p 
Potatovine, v p 
Roses 

Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Silver-lace Vine, v p 
Tobacco, Flowering, a 
Verbena, p 
Waterlily, b 


Zinnia, a 


Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 
Honeysuckle, v ors e 
Impatiens, sultani, a 
Wantanasisia 
Lycoris, b 

Mallow, p 
Michaelmas Daisy, p 
Morning-Glory, v a 
Perennial Phlox, p 
Periwinkle, a 
Petunia, a 

Roses 

Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Spiderflower, a 


Verbena, p 








PINK AND ROSE 


Waterlily, b 








Anemone, Japanese, b 

Balsam, a 

Barbados Cherry, s e 

Begonia, Bedding, a 

Bignonia, v p 

Canna, b 

Chinese 
Forget-me-not, a 

Chrysanthemums, p 

Confederate Rose, s d 

Coral Vine, v p 

Cosmos, Late, a 

Crinum, b 

Dahlia, b 

Forget-me-not, p 

Geranium, p 

Gerbera, p 

Gladiolus, b 

Globe Amaranth, a 





Zinnia, a 





RED 





Anemone, Japanese, b 
Balsam, a 

Begonia, Bedding, a 
Blanketflower, a 
Bougainvillea, v e 
Canna, b 

Cardinal Climber, v a 
Chrysanthemums, p 
Cockscomb, a 
Cosmos, Late, a 
Cypressvine, v a 
Dahlia, b 
Four-o’clock, p 
Geranium, p 
Gerbera, p 
Gladiolus, b 


Globe Amaranth, a 
Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 
Lobelia, Cardinalis, p 
Mallow, p 
Morning’Glory, v a 
Perennial Phlox, p 
Petunia, a 
Pomegranate, 

Dwarf, s d 
Roses 
Salvia, Gregg, sd 

Scarlet, a 

Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Shrimp Plant, p 
Tithonia, a ; 
Tobacco, Flowering, a 
Turk’s-cap, s e 
Verbena, p 
Waterlily, b 


Zinnia, a 





YELLOW 


Balsam, a 
Blanketflower, a 
Canna, b 
Chrysanthemums, p 
Cockscomb, a 
Dahlia, b 
Daisy, African 
Golden, a 
Gerbera, p 
Gladiolus, b 
Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 
Jasmine, floridum, s e 
Lantana, s d 
Lycoris Aurea, b 
























Marigold, a 

Pansy, a 

Roses 

Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Waterlily, b 
Waterpoppy, p 
Zinnia, a 


ORANGE 


Balsam, a 
Blanketflower, a 
Bougainvillea, v p e 
Canna, b 
Chrysanthemums, p 
Cosmos, Klondyke, a 
Dahlia, b 

Daisy, African Golden, a 
Gerbera, pb 








Gladiolus, b 
Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 
Lantana, s d 
Marigold, a 

Pansy, a 

Roses 

Thunbergia, v a 
Zinnia, a 





BLUE AND 
LAVENDER 








Ageratum, a or p 

Balsam, a 

Chinese Forget-me- 
not, 4 

Chrysanthemums, p 

Dahlia, b 

Forget-me-not, p 





Gladiolus, b 

Lantana, Weeping, s d 

Michaelmas Daisy, p 

Morning-Glory 
Tree, sd 

Pansy, a 

Petunia, a 

Pinks, a, bn 

Plumbago, p 

Potatovine, v p 

Salvia, p 

Scabiosa, a, bn and p 

Thunbergia, v p 

Verbena, p 

Water-hyacinth, p 

Waterlily, b 


Zinnia, a 


PURPIE 


Balsam, a 
Bougainvillea, v e p 
Chrysanthemums, p 
Cistus, Rockrose, s e 
Dahlia, b 

Gladiolus, b 
Michaelmas Daisy, p 
Pansy, a 

Petunia, a 

Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Verbena, p 

Violet, p 

Waterlily, b 


Zinnia, a 





‘T ovember 





The tints of autumn—a mighty 
flower garden, blossoming under 
the spell of the enchanter, Frost. 


—Whittier 








SEEDS which may now be sown in flats (f) or open ground (o) 


Alyssum, Sweet, f or o 
Arctotis, f or o 
Babysbreath, f or o 
Blanketflower, f or o 
Bluebell, Texas, f or o 
Bluebonnet, o 
Calendula, f 
Candytuft, o 
Chinese Forget-me- 
not, f or o 
Cleome, o 
Coreopsis, f or o 








Cornflower, f or o 
Daisy, African 
Golden, f or o 
English, f or o 
Shasta, f or o 
Delphinium, f 
Everlasting, f or o 
Forget-me-not, 0 
Four-o’clock, o 
Gerbera, f 
Hollyhock, f or o 


Laceflower, Blue, f or o 





Larkspur, o 

Lobelia, f 

Mallow, f or o 
Pansy, f 

Petunia, f or o 
Phlox, Drummond, o 


Pinks, f or o 

Poppy, California, o 
Iceland, o 
Shirley, o 


Queen Anne’s- 
lace, f or o 





Salpiglossis, f 
Salvia, Blue, f or o 
Scabiosa, f or o 
Snapdragon, f or o 
Stock, f or o 
Sweet Pea, Early, o 
ate, o 
Sweet William, f or o 
Verbena, f or o 
Viola, f 
Wallflower, f 











PLANTS which may now be placed in the open ground 
































Alyssum, Sweet Daisy, English Lobelia Queen Anne’s-lace 
Arctotis Shasta Lupine Salvia, Blue 
Aspidistra Delphinium Pansy Shrimp Plant 
Bluebonnet Forget-me-not Penstemon Snapdragon 
Calendula Four-o’clock Petunia Stock 
Candytuft Gerbera Phlox, Drummond Sweet William 
Coreopsis Hollyhock Louisiana Verbena 
Cornflower Honeysuckle Perennial Viola 
Larkspur Pinks Violet 
BULBS, TUBERS, RHIZOMES which may now be placed in the open ground 
Agapanthus Crinum Ixia Narcissus 
Allium Dietes Lachenalia Ornithogalum 
Alstroemeria Gladiolus tristus (Cape Cowslip) Oxalis 
Amarcrinum Habranthus Leucojum Ranunculus 
Amaryllis Hemerocallis Lilies, all kinds Scilla 
Anemone Hyacinth, Roman Liriope Sisyrinchium 
Calla Iris, Evansia Lycoris : (Blue-eyed Grass) 
Camassia Bearded arica paraxis 
Chlidanthus Louisiana Milla Tulbaghia 
Clivia (pots) Unguicularis Montbretia Watsonia 
Cooperia Ismene Muscari Zephyranthes 
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VEGETABLES which may now be sown in open ground 





Beets Chicory Kohlrabi Radishes 
Broccoli plants Chinese Cabbage Leeks Roquette 
Brussels sprouts Collards Lettuce Rutabaga 
Cabbage plants Corn salad Mustard Salsify 

Carrots Cos Onion, seeds, sets Shallots 
Cauliflower plants Cress and plants Spinach 

Celery Endive Parsley Strawberry plants 
Celtuce Horseradish roots Parsnips Tendergreens 
Chard, Swiss Kale Peas, English Turnips 





cn ———————————e=_s=_ 


AZALEAS AND CAMELLIAS: Plants may be moved. Keep moist to lessen 
cold weather damage. 


Buss: Hyacinths may be planted now. Cut off and burn all old foliage 
of summer-blooming iris, for it has finished storing the rhizome with nourish- 
ment and now only harbors disease. Dig in a little bone meal around the roots. 
Tulips should be put in the refrigerator now to remain at least three weeks. 
This will induce them to produce a strong system of roots which, in turn, will 
produce better flowers. Poor flowering in bulbs is usually the result of insufficient 
root development. 


CuLtivaTION: Clear away dead annuals and cut back dead perennial 
tops. Thin out and transplant volunteer seedlings. If changes in design are con- 
templated, begin to execute them now, recalling that winter rains are apt to 
fall in late December. Beds made now will profit by weathering before being 
planted. If soil is heavy, dig six inches deep, leave rough, cover with leaves 
or strawy manure to lighten it and allow to mellow all winter. When this is 
forked-in in February or March, the beds will be ideally prepared for planting. 
Shrubs, bulbs and ferns will thrive in them. 


Forcet-Me-Nots: These may still be divided and reset from now through 
March, with little loss of bloom. 


Fruit Trees: These and flowering shrubs, deciduous and evergreen, may 
be planted now. 


LEAVES: Save all healthy leaves for compost. 


LILIES-OF-THE-VALLEY: Pips may be forced to bloom for Christmas by 
planting in sand or sphagnum moss in a shallow bowl. Keep moist and put 
in a dark room. Allow to grow 4 inches high, bring gradually to the light. 
They should bloom about 25 days after planting. 


PansiEs: May still be placed in the beds with the certainty of a long 
blooming period. 


PERENNIALS: As chrysanthemums and other perennials finish blooming, 
cut flowering stalks to the ground. This permits all the strength to be used 
in making root growth. Those raised from seed planted in early fall should 
now be well established. Pinch off the tops of calendula, delphinium, snap- 
dragon, stock and wallflower, to induce bushy growth and prevent flowers 
from forming so early that they may be destroyed by frost. Cultivate lightly. 

VIOLETS: Manure heavily any time between now and March 15 for a 
full harvest of bloom. 
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PLANTS WHICH BLOOM IN NOVEMBER 























t—Tree s—Shrub- v—Vine b—Bulb, Tuber or Rhizome e—Evergreen 
d—Deciduous p—Perennial bn—Biennial a—Annual 
WHITE PINK AND ROSE YELLOW BLUE AND 
Ageratum, a or p Balsam, a Balsam, a LAVENDER 
Alyssum, Sweet, a Barbados Cherry, s e Blanketflower, a Ageratum, a or p 
Balsam, a Canna, b Calendula, a Balsam, a 


Camellia, Japonica, s e 
Sasanqua, s e 
Canna, b 
Chinese Forget-me- 
not, a 
Chrysanthemums, p 
Clematis, v p 
Confederate Rose, s d 
Crinum, b 
Dahlia, b 
Forget-me-not, p 
Geranium, pb 
Gerbera, p 
Gladiolus, b 
Hibiscus, p 
Honeysuckle, v e 
Jasmine, 
Day Bloom- 
ing, s 


Grand Duke, 
se 
Maid of 


Orleans, se 
Night Bloom- 
ing, sd 
Sambac, s e 
Spanish, s e 
Lantana, s d 
Loquat, s e 
Michaelmas Daisy, p 
Pansy, a 
Periwinkle, a 
Petunia, a 
Pinks, a, bn 
Plumbago, p 
Potatovine, v p 
Roses 
Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Silver-lace Vine, v p 
Sweet Olive, s e 
Verbena, p 
Waterlily, b 


Zinnia, a 





Chinese Forget-me- 
not, a 

Chrysanthemums, p 

Confederate Rose, s d 

Crinum, b 

Dahlia, b 

Forget-me-not, p 

Geranium, p 

Gerbera, p 

Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 

Honeysuckle, v orse 

Lantana, s d 

Michaelmas Daisy, p 

Periwinkle, a 

Petunia, a 

Pinks, a, bn 

Roses 

Scabiosa, a, bn and p 

Verbena, p 

Waterlily, b 


Zinnia, a 





RED 


Balsam, a 
Blanketflower, a 
Bougainvillea, v e p 
Canna, b 

Cardinal Climber, v a 
Chrysanthemums, p 
Cockscomb, a 
Dahlia, b 

Geranium, p 
Gerbera, p 

Gladiolus, b 
Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 
Pansy, 4 

Petunia, a 

Pinks, a, bn 
Poinsettia, s d 
Pomegranate, Dwarf,sd 
Roses 

Salvia, Scarlet, a 
Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Shrimp Plant, p 
Turk’s-cap, s e 
Verbena, p 


Zinnia, a 








Canna, b 
Chrysanthemums, p 
Cockscomb, a 
Dahlia, b 

Gerbera, p 
Gladiolus, b 
Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 
Jasmine, floridum, s e 
Lantana, s d 
Marigold, a 

Pansy, a 

Roses 

Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Waterlily, b 
Waterpoppy, p 
Zinnia, a 





ORANGE 











Balsam, a 
Blanketflower, a 
Bougainvillea, v e p 
Calendula, a 
Canna, b 
Chrysanthemums, p 
Cosmos, Klondyke, a 
Dahlia, b 
Daisy, African 
Golden, a 
Gerbera, p 
Gladiolus, b 
Hibiscus, Chinese, s e 
iantana,es ia 


Marigold, a 


Pansy, a 
Roses 
Zinnia, a 





Chinese Forget-me- 
Hot; a 
Chrysanthemums, p 
Dahlia, b 
Eranthemum, s 
Forget-me-not, pb 
Gladiolus, b 
Lantana, Weeping, s d 
Michaelmas Daisy, p 
Morning’Glory 
Tree, sd 
Pansy, a 
Petunia, a 
Pinks, a, bn 
Plumbago, p 
Potatovine, v p 
Salvia, p 
Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Verbena, p 
Water-hyacinth, p 
Waterlily, b 
Zinnia, a 


PURPLE 


Balsam, a 
Bougainvillea, v e p 
Chrysanthemums, p 
Cistus, Rockrose, s e 
Dahlia, b 

Gladiolus, b 
Michaelmas Daisy, p 
Pansy, a 

Petunia, a 

Scabiosa, a, bn and p 
Verbena, p 

Violet, p 

Waterlily, b 


Zinnia, a 
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Boughs are daily rifled 
By the gusty thieves, 
And the book of Nature 
Getteth short of leaves. 
—Hood. 


ecember 








SEEDS which may now be sown in flats (f) or open ground (o) 





Alyssum, Sweet f or o 
Arctotis, f or o 
Babysbreath, f or o 
Blanketflower, f or o 
Bluebell, Texas, f or o 
Bluebonnet, o 
Calendula, f 


Coreopsis, f or 0 
Cornflower, f or o 
Daisy, African 
Golden, f or o 
English, f or o 
Shasta, f or 0 
Everlasting, f or o 


Gerbera, f 
Hollyhock, f 
Larkspur, o 

Lobelia, f 

Mallow, f or o 
Petunia, f or o 
Phlox, Drummond, o 


Salvia, Blue, f or o 

Salpiglossis, f 

Scabiosa, f or 0 

Snapdragon, f or o 

Stock, f or o 

Sweet Pea, Early, o 
Late, o 


Candytuft, o Forget-me-not, o Pinks, f or o Sweet William, f or o 
Chinese Forget-me- Four-o’clock, o Poppy, California, o Verbena, f oro 

not, f or o Shirley, o Wallflower, f 
Cleome, o 














PLANTS which may now be placed in the open ground 









































Alyssum, Sweet Daisy, English Lobelia Queen Anne’s-lace 
Arctotis Shasta Pansy Salvia, Blue 
Aspidistra Delphinuim Petunia Shrimp Plant 
Bluebonnet Forget-me-not Phlox, Drummond Snapdragon 
Calendula Four-o’clock Louisiana Verbena 
Candytuft Gerbera Perennial Viola 
Coreopsis Hollyhock Physostegia Violet 
Cornflower Honeysuckle Pinks Wallflower 
Larkspur 
BULBS, TUBERS, RHIZOMES which may now be placed in the open ground 
Agapanthus Crinum Jack-in-the-Pulpit Lycoris 
Allium Dietes Kniphofia Narcissus 
Alstroemeria Gloriosa Lachenalia Ornithogalum 
Amarcrinum Hemerocallis Leucojum Oxalis 
Amaryllis Hyacinth Lily-of-the- Valley Ranunculus 
Anemone Hymenocallis (pots) Scilla 
Billbergia Iris, Bulbous Liriope Sisyrinchium 
Blackberry Lily Spuria Marica Sprekelia 
Calla Louisiana Milla Tulbaghia 
Camassia Ixia Montbretia Tulip 
Chlidanthus Muscari Water Hyacinth 
Clivia (pots) Waterlily 
Cooperia Zephyranthes 
VEGETABLES which may now be sown in open ground 
Asparagus roots Chicory Kohlrabi Roquette 
Beets Chinese cabbage Lettuce Rutabaga 
Broccoli Chives Mustard Salsify 
Brussels sprouts Collards Onion, seeds, sets Shallot plants 
Cabbage Corn salad and plants Spinach 
Carrots Cos Parsley Teen 
Cauliflower plants Cress Parsnips Tomatoes 
Celtuce Endive Peppers Turnips 
Chard, Swiss Kale Radishes 
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AZALEAS AND CAMELLIAS: Plants may be moved. Keep moist to lessen 
cold weather damage. 


Buss: Last month to plant early blossoming spring bulbs, speciosum and 
other varieties of lilies. 
CuLtTivaTION: A season of heavy garden work begins this month. If it is 
not already attended to, clean up beds where fall flowers have bloomed and 
remake, Plants too deeply set may now be raised. Dig and leave in rough 
clods those beds which may remain unplanted for a time, that they may profit 
by the action of frost and sun. Prepare new beds now, to allow time for 
settling before being planted. As the leaves fall, add them to the compost heap 
(page 46), but burn all diseased or bug-infested refuse. 
MalDENHAIR: Even if frozen it will come back from the roots in the 
spring. Allow fallen leaves to remain on the bed as a mulch. 
PansiEs: If long flowering period is desired, plants should be placed in 
their permanent beds not later than this month. 
RosEs, SHRUBS AND TREES: This month and the next two are considered 
best for planting roses, shrubs and trees. 
Tu.ips: Take tulips out of cold storage and plant. 
WATERING: Keep evergreens well watered to prevent damage from freezing. 





PLANTS WHICH BLOOM IN DECEMBER 











Chinese Forget-me- 
not, a 
Chrysanthemums, p 
Elaeagnus, s e 
Forget-me-not, p 
Gerbera, p 
Honeysuckle, sd 
Iris, unguicularis, b 
Jasmine, v e 
Loquat, s e 
Michaelmas Daisy, p 
Narcissus, b 
Oxalis, b 
Pansy, a 
Pinks, a, bn 
Plumbago, p 
Quince, Japanese 
Flowering, s d 
Roses 
Sweet Olive, s e 
Sweet Pea, Early, a 
Viola, a 





Sasanqua, se | 





not, a 
Chrysanthemums, p 
Forget-me-not, p 
Gerbera, p 
Michaelmas Daisy, p 
Oxalis, b 
Pinks, a, bn 
Quince, Japanese 

Flowering, s d 
Roses 
Sweet Pea, Early, a 


RED 








Bougainvillea, v e p 

Chrysanthemums, p 

Camellia, Japonica, s e 

Gerbera, p 

Pansy, a 

Pinks, a, bn 

Poinsettia, s d 

Quince, Japanese 
Flowering, s d 

Roses 

Salvia, Scarlet, a 

Sweet Pea, Early, a 

Turk’s-cap, s € 





Daisy, African 
Golden, a 

Gerbera, p 

Jasmine, floridum, s e 

Narcissus, b 

Oxalis, b 

Pansy, a 

Roses 

Sweet Pea, Early, a 

Viola, a 





ORANGE 





Bougainvillea, v e p 

Calendula, a 

Chrysanthemums, p 

Daisy, African 
Golden, a 

Gerbera, p 

Pansy, a 

Roses 








t—Tree s—Shrub v—Vine b—Bulb, Tuberor Rhizome e—Evergreen 
d—Deciduous p—Perennial bn—Biennial a—Annual 
WHITE | PINK AND ROSE YELLOW BLUE AND 
: : LAVENDER 
Alyssum, a | Camellia, Japonica, s e Calendula, a 
Calla, b | Sasanqua,se | Chrysanthemums, p Chinese Forget- 
Camellia, Japonica, s e Chinese Forget-me- Cockscomb, a me-not, a 


Chrysanthemums, p 
Eranthemun, s 
Forget-me-not, p 
Iris, stylosa, 
Lantana, Weeping, s d 
Michaelmas Daisy, p 
Oxalis, b 

Pansy, a 

Pinks, a, bn 
Plumbago, p 

Salvia, p 

Sweet Pea, Early, a 
Thunbergia, v p 
Viola, a 


PURPLE 


Bougainvillea, ve p 
Chrysanthemums, p 
Michaelmas Daisy, p 
Pansy, a 

Sweet Pea, Early, a 
Viola, a 

Violet, p 











_————————————— ee 
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esign in the ~Jarden 


When we mean to build, 


We first survey the plot, then draw the model—Shakespeare. 


A well designed garden fulfills several basic 
requirements. It frames and complements the 
house; it provides a practical screened service 
area, and it answers the outdoor living needs 
of the family. These objectives are best ac- 
complished by the exercise of forethought in 
planning before planting. Diligent efforts are 
frequently wasted because of the lack of a 
definite, well-conceived plan. The principles 
of good landscape design are the same for 
large and small properties. The degree of 
formality depends upon the architectural 
character of the house. Availability of help 
for maintenance should also be a determin- 
ing factor in deciding upon the extent of for- 
mal gardens; woodland areas, generally, being 
more easily maintained. 


IMPORTANCE OF A PLAN 

A plan should be worked out on paper 
(preferably on ruled, scale paper), in order 
that the site with its various features may be 
considered as an efficient whole. The most im- 
portant and practical requirements are the ap- 
proach, living and recreation areas, and purely 
utilitarian or service area. Include in the plan 
all existing trees, variations in ground level, 
and any offending feature of nearby property 
which needs screening. A necessary prelimi- 
nary to planning is the laying down of vistas 
and axial lines which form the framework of 


the design. Doors and windows should be in- 
dicated on the plan, as the views from them 
will govern the design to a considerable extent. 
The convenient location of drives and walks is 
most important as, when carelessly placed, 
they interfere with the arrangement of other 
areas and spaces. By making a plan on paper, 
it is possible to rearrange areas until they are 
definitely in the most convenient locations. 


PROFESSIONAL ADVICE 


In order to prevent mistakes involving time, 
effort and money, it is advisable to have some 
degree of professional advice. The ideal plan 
is, of course, to have a good landscape archi- 
tect completely design and supervise the plant- 
ing. A less expensive arrangement is to have 
an architect make a complete and permanent 
plan for the grounds, which the owner can 
budget and carry out, under his own supervi- 
sion, over a period of three, five, or ten years. 
Less expensive still is a concentrated verbal 
consultation with a landscape architect on a 
per diem fee. Regardless of whether an archi- 
tect is employed or not, it is an excellent plan 
to consult some of the good standard books on 
landscape design, in order to gain a clearer 
understanding of the importance of propor- 
tion, mass, perspective, and plant material. 


—Toils and Si ny improvement 


To the solid ground of nature trusts the 
mind that builds for aye —Wordsworth 


Every gardener should have some understand- 
ing of the physical, chemical and biological 
make-up of the soil. In the past, it was the 
common practice to remove the natural soil 
from garden plots and replace it with a sup- 


posedly improved type. Fortunately, today this 
practice is seldom recommended because experi- 
ments have proved that it is usually cheaper 
and more advisable to condition the native soil 
than to replace it. The gardener must maintain 
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or increase the fertility of the soil to the varied 
needs of the plants to be grown. 


SOIL TESTING 

The chemical deficiencies can only be prop- 
erly determined by testing the soil. This should 
always be done before attempting to change 
the acidity in any way. Soil reaction testing 
kits, if used according to directions, are reason- 
ably accurate and reliable. For the average 
gardener, however, it is much simpler to send 
a soil sample to the State Experiment Station 
or to the Soils Department of the State Agri 
cultural College. In general, when taking a 
soil sample, remove a thin slice of soil from 
a hole 6 or 7 inches deep. However, the depth 
should be determined by the zone of feeding 
roots of various plants. A sample taken from 
a three-inch depth is sufhcient for azaleas; 
18 to 20 inches for camellias; and 12 inches 
for roses. A half-cup of soil is ample for this 
purpose and should be thoroughly dried before 
mailing in an air-tight container. The Station, 
or College, is equipped to test soils and will 
recommend the necessary treatment for cor- 
recting acidity or alkalinity. 


ACIDITY 


The degree of acidity or alkalinity in the 
soil is indicated by the barometer-like pH scale 
(hydrogen ion concentration), which ranges 
from 1 to 14. A pH of 7 is neutral; higher 
pH values are increasingly alkaline, while 
lower values are increasingly acid in nature. 
Soils which are too acid or too alkaline will 
seriously retard or kill plant growth. Tests 
reveal that the soil of Houston is alkaline, 
about 7.5 pH value. The constant use of 
strongly alkaline water is a further neutraliz- 
ing factor in Houston, where most garden 
plants, vegetables and ornamentals prefer a 
soil which is slightly acid. Soils are usually 
acidified by the application of magnesium sul- 
phate or sulphur, used according to directions 
for lowering the pH value to the desired de- 
gree. Magnesium sulphate is quick acting, 
showing effect in about ten days, while sulphur 
takes much longer, even when finely powdered 
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dusting sulphur is used. Common powdered 
sulphur takes from three to six months to pro- 
duce desired results. 

An excellent recommendation for acidifying 
soil is a mixture of equal parts of: 


Powdered sulphur 

Iron sulphate (copperas) 
Magnesium sulphate 
Ammonium sulphate 


One pound of this mixture scattered over 
the surface of 100 feet of ground, will lower 
the pH one-half point down to pH 6. Below 
this point, it takes less to increase the acidity. 
This mixture may be raked in but it is not 
necessary. The mixture may be applied at any 
time of the year, but the fall or early spring 
will obtain best results. 

A two or three inch mulch of organic mate- 
rial (peat moss, pine needles, etc.) will main- 
tain an acid soil condition. (See Mulches, page 
71.) If soil is too strongly acid, it may be 
neutralized by adding bonemeal, lime, wood 
ashes or limestone sand. 


BASIC SOIL COMPOSITION 


All good garden soil is divided into three 
parts: clay, sand and humus. The proportions 
of the divisions and the size of the particles 
that make up the first two components deter- 
mine the nature and quality of the soil. A 
good soil analysis will enable one to build up 
a correct balance. 

Properly handled, clay is one of the most 
productive garden soils, because it retains mois- 
ture and plant nutrients for a long time. Plants 
adapted to clay soils are usually moisture-lov- 
ing or ericaceous (acid-tolerant). Because clay 
soil becomes hard and compact when dried 
out, and sticky and pasty when wet, the soil 
should be made friable by the incorporation 
of sand and quantities of humus. Vermiculite 
(expanded mica) is a soil conditioner which 
acts like sand and is useful in heavy clay soils 
to separate soil particles into a porous mass. 

Sandy soil affords excellent drainage and is 
especially adapted to bulb culture. Since the 
soil is very porous, it does not retain moisture, 
but dries out and warms up quickly. The addi- 


tion of clay and some form of humus as a 
soil conditioner is very beneficial. Green 
manuring may also be employed to advantage 
on sandy soil. Plants adapted to sandy soils are 
usually very hardy, with large root systems, 
and are often drought resistant. 


HUMUS 


Humus has a distinctly beneficial effect on 
the physical make-up of the soil. The addition 
of humus improves texture, as it has the abil- 
ity to modify the structure to a marked degree, 
loosening the soil by admitting air and mois- 
ture, and giving body to sandy soil. Humus is 
most important to soil fertility because it sup- 
plies organic food, prevents the leaching of 
soluble plant food, and is an excellent medium 
for the growth of soil bacteria. Humus may 
be applied in the form of manure, peat moss, 
compost, leafmold, oak sawdust, cottonseed 
meal and hulls, chopped corn cobs and corn 
fodder, tankage and lawn clippings. 


ESSENTIAL SOIL ELEMENTS 


Although many elements are necessary for 
plant growth in a good garden soil, the three 
most essential ones are nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium. The presence or absence of 
these elements is easily determined by a soil 
analysis or by observing deficiency symptoms. 

Nitrogen is the foliage producing element 
responsible for the healthy deep green color 
of shrubs, plants and grass. It is especially 
beneficial when plants are making buds, for it 
will increase the size of the flowers and insure 
a deeper color. The main inorganic sources 
of nitrogen are nitrate of soda and ammonium 
phosphate (ammophos), while the organic 
sources are cottonseed meal and.dried blood. 
A deficiency of nitrogen is indicated by the 
yellowish-green leaf color, while an excess re- 
duces the development of flowers and fruit and 
produces a soft, unhealthy growth. 

Phosphorus stimulates root growth, hastens 
maturity, and promotes good seed and flower 
formation. Practically all garden plants, shrubs 
and bulbs need phosphorus to maintain abun- 
dant flower production. Superphosphate is the 
most commonly used inorganic source of phos- 
phorus, while bonemeal is the organic source. 
Deficiency of this element is usually indicated 


by low vigor in the plants, weak stems and 
few flowers. 

Potassium, commonly called potash, strength 
ens plants and enables them to resist diseases 
and insects more readily. Potassium chloride 
and potassium sulphate are highly concen- 
trated inorganic sources of potassium, while 
wood ashes are a less concentrated organic 
source. 


FERTILIZERS 


Most soils require a blending of all three 
of the essential elements, thus creating the 
need of organic and inorganic fertilizers. Al- 
though the function of the two is different, 
they complement each other. In the case of 
inorganic or commercial fertilizers, certain 
chemicals are put into the soil for a relatively 
quick and sure return so far as the immediate 
crop is concerned. Organic fertilizers of vari- 
ous sorts are derived from plant and animal 
substances and have a more lasting effect on 
the soil. In applying either type of fertilizer, 
never allow it to touch any part of the plant. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS 


The most widely used product today is com- 
plete commercial fertilizer, which includes ni- 
trogen, phosphorus and potassium in balanced 
ratio mixtures such as 6-12-6. The formula of 
each standard brand mixture printed on the 
container, indicates that the first figure repre- 
sents the percentage of available nitrogen con- 
tained in the mixture; the second figure repre- 
sents the percentage of phosphoric acid, and 
the third figure is for potassium. 

The regular and liberal use of a well bal- 
anced complete fertilizer usually serves all 
needs except in cases of ericaceous (acid tol- 
erant) plants, when acid-forming fertilizers 
should be used. Modern methods of soil testing 
eliminate the danger of indiscriminate applica- 
tions, and make it possible for the gardener to 
supply soil needs at specific times with single 
element materials. 

All commercial fertilizers are concentrates 
and should be used in comparatively small 
amounts, according to directions. It is impor- 
tant that commercial fertilizers be applied 
when soil is moist, and watered in well after- 
wards, otherwise the chemicals will burn. 
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ORGANIC FERTILIZERS 


There are a number of forms of organic 
fertilizers which are satisfactory for garden 
soil improvement, among them—manure, 
bonemeal, cottonseed meal, tankage and com- 
post. 


MANURE 


Well rotted manure is used extensively as 
a soil conditioner as well as a fertilizer. The 
chief value lies in its organic content which 
adds bacteria, aids in changes of minerals to 
more available forms, and supplies more 
nutrition to the soil. Manure is most satisfac 
tory when used as humus, with additions of 
other necessary nutrients, applied at the rate 
of three to five bushels per hundred square 
feet of garden soil and worked into the top 
six inches of soil. Sterilized manure reduces 
incidence of weeds. 


LIQUID MANURE 


Liquid manure is more beneficial than dry 
manure when quick results are required. It is 
made by steeping a bag of well-dried manure 
in a barrel of water for at least two weeks. 
One-half bushel of manure is sufficient for 
fifty gallons of water, but for a smaller 
amount, use one quart to four gallons. Before 
using, the mixture should be stirred well and 
diluted until it is the color of weak tea. Be- 
fore applying, loosen the soil around plants 
and soak with water in order that the solution 
can more readily penetrate to the roots. Apply 
with sprinkling can and water afterwards. 
Best results are obtained from feeding small, 
weak doses often rather than one or two 
stronger doses at longer intervals. Although 
liquid manure may be used safely throughout 
the growing season on most garden flowers 
and leaf crops, it is particularly effective when 
plants are in bud or blooming, and when trees 
are fruiting and vegetables are in pod. Liquid 
manure serves as a stimulant when plants are 
not doing well and encourages greater growth 
when plants are wanted for exhibition pur- 
poses. Efficient, quick acting commercial liquid 
fertilizers are available. These are especially 
recommended for house plants, potted shrubs 
and for greenhouse use. 
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SUPERPHOSPHATE 
Superphosphate is the most commonly used 
source of phosphorus. When used as a top 
dressing the action is much slower than when 
worked thoroughly into the soil. 


BONEMEAL 
Bonemeal, used extensively as an efficient 
plant food, is the safest and most fool-proof 
of all fertilizers. It is a very slow-acting fer- 
tilizer and tends to make the soil alkaline. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 
Cottonseed meal is a fine lawn fertilizer. It 
has a somewhat acid effect and is very rich 
in nitrogen, in addition to small amounts of 
phosphorus and potassium. 


TANKAGE 


Tankage is a comparatively quick acting 
organic fertilizer consisting of a mixture of 
miscellaneous slaughterhouse refuse. 


COMPOST 

Compost is an excellent source of organic 
matter, made by mixing garden loam and alter- 
nate layers of leaves, sod, grass clippings, un- 
diseased garden refuse, straw, pine needles, 
etc. The layers are sprinkled with manure, 
superphosphate, or one of the trade-marked 
preparations made for the purpose of hasten- 
ing decomposition. Compost is a very vital and 
important conservation measure. 

The compost heap, generally rectangular in 
shape, should be located in a secluded por- 
tion of the home grounds. Various methods’ of 
keeping the compost in place are employed; 
mainly pits, wire containers, or rough boxes. 
The heap should be covered with soil, slightly 
concave on top in order to catch as much rain 
as possible. It should never be allowed to thor- 
oughly dry out, and will need to be watered 
each week during dry weather. Every few 
months the heap should be turned over and 
re-piled in order to hasten decomposition by 
letting the air get in. If the heap is kept moist, 
and a preparation is used to aid decay, a com- 
post heap may be rotted down in four or five 
months. 

LEAFMOLD 

Leafmold is an excellent soil conditioner 
and a valuable type of organic matter. Gen- 
uine leafmold from the woods is very scarce, 
but it can be made by composting leaves. 


When making leafmold compost in large 
amounts the following directions may be used: 


1 ton leaves 
60 pounds ammonium sulphate 
50 pounds calcium carbonate 
30 pounds superphosphate 





25 pounds potassium chloride 


Spread leaves in pit, six inches thick, 
sprinkle with chemical mixture, then water 
thoroughly. Continue layers and same pro- 
cedure to the top. This will make three tons 


of leafmold. 


/ramage 


We learn wisdom from failure much more than from success. We 
often discover what will do by finding out what will not do; and 
probably he who never made a mistake never made a discovery. 


Drainage, or the removal of excess water, is 
of paramount importance in the low coastal 
country. When grading new property, levels 
should be established before building so that 
the surface water is carried away from the 
house. Properly graded areas of turf or of 
pavement are rarely absolutely level, and as 
a general rule need no artificial drains. Prob- 
lem drainage is required for low places where 
surface water collects. In such cases, agricul- 
tural drain ti'e may be installed or the soil 
can be removed and a one-foot layer of cinders 
or gravel added as drainage. If these correc- 
tions do not solve the drainage problem, catch 
basins and drain inlets connected with a drain 
may be employed. 

Driveways and walks are usually laid out 
with enough grade or rounded surface, so that 
excess water will drain away. Drainage in 


—Smiles 


flower beds and borders is greatly improved 
by adding liberal amounts of humus, or by 
raising the beds three or four inches above the 
lawn. Beds in the shade require better drain- 
age than those in the sun, because evapora- 
tion is more rapid in the sun and souring of 
the soil is prevented. 

Well drained soil takes care of maximum 
amounts of water, creates a food and mois 
ture reserve, and provides sufficient aeration. 
Large amounts of water in the soil are usually 
not harmful if they are moving, as air is 
drawn in with the water and the needs of 
plant roots are supplied. Excess drainage, 
however, has a tendency to lower the water 
table, and if too rapid, sufficient moisture will 
not be held in reserve and valuab!e mineral 
food elements will be lost. 


atering 


It’s but little good you'll do watering last year’s crops.—Eliot 


Watering is an important item of garden 
maintenance. Some moisture must be present 
in the soil at all times in order to keep plants 
in good growing condition. When the weather 
is excessively dry for long periods it is neces- 
sary to water thoroughly in order to enable 


the moisture to seep down into the soil and 
replenish the natural supply. A heavy thorough 
watering most nearly approaches an all-day 
rain and lasts for several weeks. This is best 
done in the early morning in areas where 
humidity is high and leaves dry slowly. When 
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using the hose on planted areas, allow the 
water to run until the bed is saturated to a 
depth of four or five inches. If the end of the 
hose, without the nozzle, rests in a shallow 
box, fruit jar or tin can, any washing of the 
soil will be avoided, for the water will gently 
spread in all directions. When the soil is dry 
to the depth of an inch below the surface, 
repeat. Areas close to foundations may be 
watered very satisfactorily by “soaker” hoses 
which allow the water to seep out slowly 
along their entire length. Light sprinkling is 
not desirable as it encourages surface rooting, 
causes the soil to crust and seldom does any 
good as most of the moisture is quickly evap- 
orated. However, after a thorough soaking, 
sprinkling is beneficial for freshening foliage 
(except roses) and washing off accumulations 
of dust. Most plants are able to withstand 
drought better than excessive moisture. When 
water stands on the roots because of bad 
drainage or excessive rainfall, air is excluded 
and the plants, unable to extract food from 
the soil, will die quickly. 

Watering should be in accordance with the 
need of each plant, depending upon its type 
and the soil conditions. Plants which are in 
bud or have not yet bloomed require more 
watering than other plants during dry spells. 
Some plants require special methods of water- 
ing. (See Azaleas, Camellias and Roses). All 
freshly transplanted stock should be soaked 
to settle the soil, then watered as needed. (For 
methods of watering seedlings, see Propaga- 
tion page 114.) Clay soils and soils well sup- 
plied with humus do not dry out as quickly as 
sandy soils. In summer, disregard noon wither- 
ing, but drooping of the leaves in late after- 
noon indicates a need of water. 


The best method of providing constant and 
uniform moisture for trees is by using drain 
tile. Four-inch tile, about 18 inches long, may 
be sunk into the ground about half way from 
the trunk to the outer branches on at least 
two sides of large trees. The openings should 
be level with the surface and may be covered 
with screen or small flowerpots to prevent 
things from falling in. If tiles are filled with 
water every two weeks during prolonged dry 
spells the gradual seepage of moisture will 
penetrate the entire root area. This method 
may also be used for shrubs which are de- 
pendent upon moisture. When using a hose, 
water thoroughly by a prolonged soaking until 
the surface water stands in little puddles. Some 
gardeners prefer to use a gadget called “Water 
Sword” which is especially beneficial for 
watering shrubs and trees. This appliance may 
be attached to the garden hose and plunged 
deeply into the soil. The best form of winter 
protection for broad-leaved evergreens is to 
be certain that they have a thorough soaking, 
especially after a dry fall, immediately before 
freezing weather begins. (See Winter Protec- 
tion, page 122.) 

An underground sprinkler system is most 
efficient for applying water evenly to lawns 
and relieves the tedium of hand watering. 
Grass shows lack of moisture by a dry rusty 
brown appearance but is quickly revived with 
a thorough soaking. Frequent light sprinklings 
encourage shallow roots. When hose attach 
ments are used for watering, they should “be 
left in one place until an area is completely 
soaked then moved to another position. When 
it is not possible to water all of the lawn 
at one time, divide into sections and water 
the various parts in rotation. 


AUWwns 


Where a green grassy turf is all I crave!—Beattie 


The growing and maintaining of a beautiful, 
well-kept lawn is an important part of horti- 
cultural endeavor. In making a new lawn it is 
necessary to see that suitable soil is provided if 
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the natural soil conditions are not up to stand- 
ard. Good sandy loam, with a moderate 
amount of humus content, is the best medium. 

Assuming that the ground has been graded 


and cultivated thoroughly, the surface should 
be raked carefully to remove all stones, rub- 
ble, weeds, tree roots, etc., and provide a fine 
tilth before planting. A light dressing of a 
good fertilizer, applied previously to planting, 
is beneficial and should be worked into the 
soil to a depth of several inches. 


ST. AUGUSTINE GRASS 


St. Augustine grass is the most widely used 
grass for lawris in this area, and is unex- 
celled for planting under trees. This broad- 
leaved grass grows equally well in sun or 
shade; makes an excellent year-round green 
turf that is springy and soft underfoot; will 
choke out all other grasses, and will endure 
heat, cold and drought. Besides its value as a 
‘lawn grass, St. Augustine is widely used for 
holding steep banks that are subject to washing. 

As St. Augustine does not make satisfactory 
seed, it is planted by sod or stolons. The best 
time to plant it is from March to October. 
When using sod, it should be cut into three- 
inch blocks and planted 12 to 15 inches apart, 
pressing the soil firmly around blocks but not 
covering the grass blades. Stolons, or runners, 
should be planted about 10 inches apart, cov- 
ering the roots firmly with soil, leaving the 
grass blades above ground. It is estimated that 
one bushel of stolons is sufficient to plant 600 
square feet. Lawns, covered with Bermuda, 
may be established to St. Augustine by digging 
out small chunks of sod and inserting stolons 
of St. Augustine. St. Augustine should be 
- watered well after planting, and re-watered 
every other day until a good growth is estab- 
lished. After this, water only when the grass 
shows the need, then soak it well to a depth 
of 6 inches, or more, as sprinkling is usually 
more harmful than helpful. The lawn will be 
benefited each spring and fall by the applica- 
tion of a complete fertilizer—about 4 pounds 
per 100 square feet. At other times a light 
dressing of weed-free manure is good. Fre- 
quent fertilization will produce more verdant 
growth and discourage chinch bugs. 


St. Augustine grass should not be cut the 
first season it is planted in order that the 
roots may become firmly set. When cutting 
is necessary, care should be taken not to 
shock the plant by removing too many blades 
of grass at one time. St. Augustine grass 
should be kept between 1! to 2 inches tall: 
too dense a turf leads to a build-up of stems 
and leaves that harbors disease and keeps 
new roots from penetrating the soil; too close 
a cutting leads to dry soil and heat damage. 
Aeration of the soil—the removal of small 
plugs of earth to allow water and air to 
penetrate the soil—will produce a healthy 
turf and the restoration of packed areas. A 
hand aerifier is ideal for the above purpose, 
but good results may also be obtained by 
the use of a hollow-tined spading fork or 
a four-pronged spading fork. 

Brown Patch and Chinch Bugs, two major 
problems affecting St. Augustine grass, ap- 
pear somewhat similar but require different 
treatment. Brown Patch is a fungus infection, 
Pellicularia filamentosa, which develops in 
early autumn in enlarging rings—the center 
dead and the outer edges yellowing. Spray 
with a fungicide, The dead area may revive, 
and further infection may be avoided by 
proper fertilization without excessive nitro- 
gen. Chinch Bugs, which appear in late 
spring, are black with white wings—only 1/6 
inch when full grown. Their presence may 
be ascertained by placing a cylinder on the 
lawn and filling it with water so that the in- 
sects will be forced to climb the sides. They 
can be destroyed by a stomach poison spray 
used carefully according to directions. The 
badly damaged areas must be completely re- 
planted. (See pages 24, 126 and 127.) 

In colder areas, where St. Augustine can- 
not stand the winters, Bermuda grass is gen- 
erally used. Zoysia grass is recommended for 
its dark green color and fine texture but re- 
quires more care and time for establishing 
a good lawn. Rye grass—a temporary winter 
grass—fills a particular garden need. It covers 
bare spots, is a green fertilizer, adding both 
humus and nitrates to the soil. 
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rees 


Who plants a tree loves others beside himself.—Old Chinese Proverb 


Trees are the most permanent and _ indis- 
pensable of all plant forms and should be given 
first consideration in the planting of the gar- 
den or home grounds. The spacing of trees is 
most important as they determine, by their 
position, the shapes of the open areas in the 
garden design and break up the flatness of the 
landscape. Each tree should be chosen care- 
fully for a variety of purposes—shade, foliage, 
_flower, fruit, accent, or picturesque outline. 
When selecting trees, their eventual propor- 
tions should be taken into account in order 
that they may reach full development with- 
out crowding, and be in scale with their sur- 
roundings. Most southern trees lack the au- 
tumn coloration of foliage, due to the absence 
of cold weather, and only a few trees respond 
to the change from summer to fall; mainly, the 
Red Oak, Chinese Tallow and Sweetgum trees. 
In making a selection of trees, the deciduous 
types offer a larger and more varied assort- 
ment than the evergreen types. It is an excel- 
lent practice to observe the growth and habits 
of various trees before making a choice. Gar- 
den pilgrimages offer an opportunity for gar- 
deners to observe trees and other plants 
- growing in different situations with varied 
companion planting. 


SHADE TREES 


The presence of one or two fine shade trees 
is often the deciding factor in selecting a 
homesite. Trees which will add value and 
beauty to the completed home, are often care- 
lessly damaged or killed during the construc- 
tion process. It is of utmost importance to 
give them adequate protection during the en- 
tire construction period. In planning the home 
grounds where no shade trees exist, the distri 
bution of shade trees is important. In the 
South, shade in the garden is almost as neces- 
sary as sunlight, and is particularly advanta- 
geous during the summer months, when trees 


cast their long, cool shadows on the lawn. 
Although most shade trees are of relatively 
slow growth, they are long-lived, and their 
beauty and dignity give lasting value to the 
garden. Some of the less desirable but quicker 
growing trees are short-lived, but may be 
utilized temporarily until replaced by more 
permanent types. If selecting for shade alone, 
the manner of growth and the kind of foliage 
should receive first consideration. Trees giving 
dense shade are best located on the lawn area, 
while the more open-growing trees which per- 
mit more sunlight to filter through, are a better 
selection for narrow or more crowded loca- 
tions. Shade trees should always be planted far 
enough from the house to admit air. All of the 
trees listed have their merits of beauty and 
serve a very good purpose in furnishing shade 
wherever they are planted. 


SHADE TREES* 


Ailanthus (Tree of Heaven)—Ailanthus glandu- 
losa, native (d) 

Ash, Arizona—Fraxinus velutina (d) 
Green—Fraxinus lanceolata (d) 
White—Fraxinus americana, native (d) 

Birch, River—Betula nigra, native (d) 

Black Gum—Nyssa sylvatica (d) 

Buckthorn, Carolina (Indian Cherry)—Rhamnus 
caroliniana, native (d) 

Chinaberry (Texas Umbrella)—Melia 
umbraculiformis, (d) 

Chinese Parasol Tree—Firmiana Simplex, (d) 

Chinese Tallow—Sapium sebiferum (white berries) 
(d) 

Cypress, Bald or Southern—Taxodium distichum, 
native (d) 

Elm 
American—Ulmus americana, native (d) 
Siberian—Ulmus pumila (e) 

Cedar—Ulmus crassifolia, native (d) 
Chinese—Ulmus parvifolia (d) 
Winged—Ulmus alata 

Eucalyptus 

Blue Gum—Eucalyptus globulus (e) 

Brown Gum—Eucalyptus robusta (e) 

Red, or Creek Gum—Eucalyptus rostrata (e) 

Gray, or Slaty Gum—Eucalyptus tereticornis (e) 
Ginkgo (Maidenhair Tree)—Ginkgo biloba (d) 


azedarach 


oil 


Hackberry (Sugarberry)—Celtis laevigata mississip- 

piensis, native (d) 

Hackberry—Celtis occidentalis (d) 

Honey Locust—Gleditsia triacanthos, native (d) 

Hornbeam, American—Carpinus caroliniana (d) 

Linden, American (Basswood)—Tilia americana 
(d) 

Maple 

Japanese—Acer palmatum (d) 

Red—Acer rubrum, native (d) 
Mesquite—Prosopis glandulosa, native (d) 
Mulberry 

Russian—Morus alba tatarica, native (d) 

ee Weeping—Morus alba pendula (d) 

a 


Bur—Quercus macrocarpa (d) 

Live—Quercus virginiana, native (e) 

Red—Quercus rubra (d 

Laurel—Quercus laurifolia (d) 

Overcup—Quercus lyrata, native (d) 

Pin—Quercus palustris (d) 

Post—Quercus stellata, native (d) 

Water—Quercus nigra, native (d) 

White—Quercus alba, native (d) 

Willow—Quercus phellos, native (d) 

Osage Orange (Bois D’Arc)—Maclura pomifera, 

native (d) 

Persimmon 
Common—Diospyros virginiana, native (d) 
Japanese—Diospyros kaki (d) 

Pistache 

Pistacia chinensis (d) 

Pistacia texana, native (d) 

Plum (Purpleleaf)—Prunus cerasifera (pissardi) (d) 
Poplar 
(Silver-leaved Lombardy)—Populus bolleana pyr- 
amidalis (d 

Simon—P. simoni (d) 

Lombardy—P. nigra italica (d) 
Sassafras—Sassafras albidum, native (d) 
Sweetgum—Liquidambar formosana (d) 

Liguidambar styraciflua, native (d) 

Sycamore (American Plane Tree)—Plantanus occi- 

dentalis, native (d) 

Willow 

Black—Salix nigra, native (d) 

Weeping—Salix babylonica (d) 

* (d) Deciduous (e) Evergreen 


TRANSPLANTING TREES 


Transplanting large, mature trees by modern 
methods may be done at any season of the 
year and is a job to be undertaken only by 
experienced men with adequate equipment. 
While there is a great advantage in placing 
mature trees where they are most needed, if 
economy of investment is considered, smaller 
and younger trees may be used. As a general 
rule, any tree with a trunk larger than six 
inches in diameter should be transplanted with 
ball and burlap. (B&B). Small trees, which are 
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dug, balled and burlapped, and cured in prope: 
form, are comparatively easy for the gardene 
to move, and their growth continues withou 
interruption after replanting. After the tre 
is in place, the burlap may be loosened anc 
tucked in the bottom of the hole, unless i 
seems too bulky, then it may be cut away 
without disturbing the ball of earth. 

When transplanting bare-root trees, grea 
care must be taken not to injure or bruise th 
roots, and it is well to dip the roots in a thir 
watery mud to protect them and prevent dry 
ing out during the process of moving. Th« 
hole should be sufficiently large to spread the 
roots out in their natural position and deey 
enough for the old soil line on the trunk t 
lie about an inch under the new soil. Th 
earth should be firmed well between and abou 
the roots so that no air pockets are left, anc 
watered thoroughly. 


CARE OFS TREES 


Adequate fertilization and care keep trees ir 
a healthy condition and do much to eliminat 
repair problems and resist insect disease at 
tacks. Trees may be fed in February or March 
Fertilizer is most efficiently applied by mean: 
of a series of holes, made by a crowbar, abou 
two inches in diameter and 18 inches deep 
dug about three feet apart just inside the dri 
line of the branches. Two or more rows 0: 
holes are necessary for large trees. Allow on¢ 
pound of tree or plant food to each inch of thi 
tree’s circumference. The holes should be hal: 
filled with fertilizer, then filled up with earth 
and watered thoroughly. 

Spanish Moss should not be allowed to in 
crease beyond control. It may be pulled off by 
hand or removed with a rake. Dead wooc 
should be cut from trees as soon as it is noticed 
Whenever a limb is removed, or the trunk ot 
a tree becomes damaged, the wound should bi 
painted with a special tree paint. If the gar 
dener is not familiar with the practice of cor 
rective pruning, spraying and staking, it i 
advisable to consult a local nurseryman o: 
tree surgeon who will recommend the prope: 
methods to follow. 


FLOWERING TREES 


There are a number of beautiful trees which 
when well placed, add interest and variety t 


the garden and the entire neighborhood. Vari- 
eties may be selected to provide a succession of 
bloom from early spring, through the summer, 
and into the early fall. Some of the smaller 
varieties are especially valuable as accents, or 
specimen trees, used near the corner of the 
house, against a bare wall, at the edge of the 
property, to overhang a pool, or at any place 
where height and interest are desired. 

The espalier method of training trees is 
adaptable to a wide range of small ornamental 
trees and shrubs. The technique of training 
trees and shrubs differs widely from that used 
for fruit trees. More pleasing effects are ob- 
tained if the tree or shrub is allowed to follow 
a natural characteristic growth. Branches may 
be held in place by wall nails or long staples. 
Yaupon, pyracantha, hawthorns, flowering 
plums, loquat, and shrub roses are especially 
effective when displayed against a wall. How- 
ever, professional skill is advised as the plant- 
ing and pruning must be done with extreme 
care, as all twigs and branches must be cut off 
except those growing in a single plane. Only 
one stem and a few lateral branches are left 
on a tree, and on a shrub, two, or at most, 
three stems. 

The native species of flowering trees should 
be grown more generally as they are vigorous 
and require little care. Many of the less hardy 
varieties require special care, but their beauty 
is well worth the extra work involved. 


FLOWERING OR BERRIED TREES 


Anaqua—Ehretia, white (e) 

Apple, Fruiting—Malus sylvestris, pink (d) 

Bauhinia (Orchid Tree)—Bauhinia, pink, white, 
purple, red (d) 

Blackhaw—Viburnum rufidulum, white, native (d) 

Buckeye, Mexican—Ungnadia speciosa, pink, native 
(d) 

Candletree—Cassia alata, yellow (d) 

Catalpa—Catalpa speciosa, white, native (d) 

Chaste Tree—Vitex agnus castus, blue (d) 

Cherry Laurel—Prunus caroliniana, white (e) 

Crabapple, Southern—Malus, pink, fragrant 

Crabapple, Texas—Pyrus texana, pink, native (d) 

Coraltree—Erythrina crista-galli, red (d) 

Dogwood—Cornus florida, white, native (d) 

Fringetree—Chionanthus virginica, white, 
(d) 

Golden Raintree—Koelreuteria paniculata, yellow 

Hawthorn (Red Haw)—Crataegus, white, native 
(d) 

Holly, American—Ilex opaca, red berries, native (e) 
Chinese—Ilex cornuta (e) 





native 


Possumhaw—lIlex decidua, native (d) 
Yaupon—lIlex vomitoria, red berries (e) 

Huisache—Acacia farnesiana, yellow, fragrant, na- 
tive (d) 

aN Hawthorn—Raphiolepis indica, pinkish-white 
e 

Jacaranda—Jacaranda ovalifolia, blue (d) 

Jujube—Zizyphus, greenish-yellow (d) 

Laurel (Texas Mountain)—Sophora secundiflora, 
blue (e) 

Loblolly Bay—Gordonia lasianthus, white 

Locust, Black—Robinia pseudoacacia, white, native 


Magnolia 
Magnolia grandiflora, white, native (e) 
Magnolia soulangeana, pink (d) 

Sweet Bay—Magnolia virginica, white, native (e) 

Mimosa—Albizzia julibrissin, pink (d) 

Peach, Flowering—Amygdalus persica, pink, red, 
white (d) 

Plum, Wild—Prunus 
native (e) 

Ratama—Parkinsonia aculeata, yellow, native (d) 

Redbud—Cercis canadensis, rose-purple, native (d) 
Cercis canadensis, alba, white, native, (d) 

Texas Ebony—Pithecellobium flexicaule, green-white, 
fragrant, native 

Tulip Tree (Poplar)—Liriodendron tulipifera, green- 
ish-yellow (d) 

Tung Oil Tree—Aleurites fordii, white (e) 

Wild Olive—Cordia boissieri, white (e) 

Willow (Desert Flowering)—Chilopsis linearis, lav- 
ender-white, native (d) 


NATIVE SIRES 


The South is rich in native plant materials 
and there is a growing appreciation of their 
charm and suitability in landscape design. 
Native trees should be more widely used for 
shade and decorative purposes, as they are 
especially suited to climatic conditions, having 
become accustomed to them through years of 
adaptation. Soil, moisture, and drainage condi- 
tions are to their liking, and native trees may 
be selected to fit into all, or nearly all, situa- 
tions. 

Nursery-grown native trees are preferable 
for transplanting to those dug in the woods, 
and stand a much better chance of survival. 
Native trees, grown in the nursery fields, have 
been regularly fed and watered while being 
grown, and have been root-pruned to develop 
a compact root system which enables them to 
transplant easily. Trees which are taken from 
the woods have long taproots and are rarely 
transplanted with safety, and usually die after 
the first season. By observing conservation laws 





mexicana, white, fragrant, 





oe) 





and using only nursery-grown stock in our 
gardens, our valuable native dogwood, redbud, 





ruit 


rees and 


haw, holly, yaupon and magnolia will be pre- 
served and perpetuated. 


ruits 


Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops—Browning 


Increasing numbers of citrus and fig trees are 
grown successfully in this area. Pears, peaches 
and plums also do well, and should be included 
in the home grounds whenever possible. Most 
fruit trees are dwarf or semi-dwarf and may 
be used with good pictorial effect as orna- 
mentals. They are particularly effective when 
used to border driveways, as they remain uni- 
formly small. The landscape value of fruit 
trees should not be overlooked. 

The selection of the particular kinds of fruit 
adapted to the soil and climatic conditions is 
of the utmost importance. In this area varieties 
that thrive during long summers and mild 
winters are recommended. Fruit trees require 
exposure to some cold weather as a stimulus 
to break dormancy and to start spring growth. 
They require pollination to produce fruit and 
unless adequate pollination takes place, trees 
may blossom abundantly but not bear. Some 
species bear fruit as a result of pollination 
from their own blossoms—these trees are 
called “self-fruitful.” However, many fruits 
require the pollen from another variety to 
set the fruit—such varieties are called “‘self- 
unfruitful.” Fruit trees require more care 
than ornamentals as they need frequent 
spraying and pruning to keep them in good 
condition. State Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations issue charts and _bulle- 
tins for fruit growing, which recommend ap- 
proved sprays for fungus and insect pests, 
pruning information, and soil preferences. 


There is an increased interest in growing 
espaliered fruit trees, trained against walls, 
partly for economy of space and partly for 
landscape effect. Espaliered fruit trees are par- 
ticularly effective when grown against boun- 
dary walls and fences, against the garage, or 
between windows on the house wall. Skillful 
pruning is necessary to develop and maintain 
the precise horizontal and vertical branches 
and stems. Some nurseries list peach, plum and 
pear trees already trained to formal shape, 
which the gardener need only plant against 
a wall. 

Mulberries, persimmons and jujubes are 
grown in many localities, more for shade and 
ornament than for the fruit they bear. To a 
limited extent tropical fruits, such as bananas, 
avocados and papayas, are grown in protected 
areas but seldom bear fruit except after ex- 
tremely mild winters. Pecans are grown unt- 
versally throughout the Coastal Country. 
Grapes may be grown on fences or may 
be trained on an arbor or pergola, thus serv- 
ing the double purpose of ornament and 
use. Blackberries and dewberries are a wel- 
come addition to the vegetable garden but 
the bushes have little ornamental value. 
Strawberries may be used in beds by them- 
selves or as decorative borders for flowers and 
vegetables. Plants of recommended varieties of 
small fruits may be secured from growers who 
specialize in berried fruits. 
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FRUITS FOR THE GARDEN 


Fruit Variety Ripens Description 
Peach Maygold May Yellow clingstone, hardy. _ 
Keystone June Yellow freestone, good quality. _ 
Luttichau June White freestone, very sweet, medium size, prolific. _ 
Pallas July White semi-cling, fairly sweet, medium to large, prolific. 
Redskin July Yellow freestone. 
Frank August Yellow clingstone, good quality, dependable. 
Plum Bruce May Large, red color, acid, “‘self-unfruitful.” 
Methley May Medium, purple color, very sweet. 
Best pollinator for Bruce. 
Excelsior June Medium size, tart, red color. 
Pear Pineapple July, Medium. Beautiful flowers and foliage. 
August 
Douglas August Medium size, fair quality. Small tree, blight resistant. 
Garber August Semi-oval shape, medium size, prolific. 
Keiffer August Bears at young age, fair quality, very productive. 
Orient August Good quality. Spreading type tree, good for yard planting. 
Orange Louisiana Sweet October Medium size, sweet, has seed, prolific. 
Parson Brown October Small, acid. On trifoliate root stock. 
Satsuma Owari October Medium to large size, prolific, tree cold resistant. 
Silverhill October Small. 
Lemon Meyer September Fruit smooth skin, good quality, hardy. 
Fig Celeste June Small blue fruit, sweet. 
Green Ischia June Green fruit, fair quality. 
Magnolia July Large green fruit. Good for canning. Long bearing season. 
Texas Everbearing July Medium to large size, brown color, good quality. 
Loquat (Eriobotrya March Yellow, firm flesh, prolific. 
japonica) 
Persimmon Eureka October Roundish, oblong fruit, excellent quality. 
Tane Nashi October Large cone-shaped fruit, “‘self-fruitful,” seedless, ornamental 
tree. 
Pomegranate (Punica September Showy, orange-red fruit. 
Granatum) 
Pecan Moore August Medium to small, very prolific, shells well. 
Success October Large semi-oval, well filled, hardy. 
Stuart October One of the best dual purpose trees, shade and nut. 
Blackberry Brazos May Very large fruit, prolific. 
Early Wonder May Medium size, sweet, prolific. 
Dewberry Boysen May Large wine-red fruit, good quality. 
Young May Large size, good quality. 
Strawberry Dixieland April Large, prolific. 
Missionary April Medium to large, sweet, hardy. 
Pocahontus April Large, prolific. 
Grape Freedonia July Black fruited, sweet. 
Scuppernong July Vigorous vine, small bunches, sweet. Good for jelly and 
juice. 
Carman August Dark blue skin, large, fair quality, vigorous plants. 
Thomas July Good quality, does well. 
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O 


oniferous 


vergreens 


No tree in all the grove but has its charms—Cowper 


Conifers are evergreen trees and shrubs with 
narrow needle-like foliage, which bear cones 
or berries. They are largely used in landscape 
planting to provide year-round foliage mass, 
ranging from picturesque low-spreading types 
to distinctive cone-shaped varieties which pro- 
vide vertical accent material. 

All conifers should be moved with balled 
roots and may be transplanted throughout the 
year, although August and the early spring 
are considered the most favorable times. Coni- 
fers, as a general rule, are slow growing and 
require less pruning than other trees and 
shrubs. The lower limbs should always be al- 
lowed to remain, for in removing them the 
natural beauty is destroyed. Conifers are 
usually resistant to blight; but when infested 
with red spiders and basket worms, they 
should be treated promptly. (See Diseases and 
Pests, page 126.) 

Pines may be grown successfully in the home 
grounds if secured from nurseries, but are dif- 
ficult to transplant from the woods because of 
their long taproots and heavy root systems, 
which are easily damaged in digging and from 
prolonged exposure. Pines prefer a well- 
drained, deep loamy soil, and it is important 
to maintain their natural needle mulch. which 
keeps the ground moist, cool and slightly acid. 
Mature pines are susceptible to any shock or 


damage, such as cutting away or destroying 
part of their roots, which may cause the trees 
to die. A fill of earth from building excava- 
tions, carelessly thrown over the feeding roots, 
will frequently result in the death of a tree. 


Coniferous trees and shrubs which are 
adapted to this area are: 


Cedar—Cedrus deodara 
Japanese—Cryptomeria japonica 

China Fir—Cunningham 

Cypress, Arizona—Cupressus arizonica 
Hinoki—Retinospora (Chamaecyparis) obtusa 
Italian—C. sempervirens 
Mourning—C. funebris 
Portuguese—C. lusitanica 

Juniper, Blue or Silver Cedar—Juniperus virginiana 

glauca 

Chinese—J. chinensis 
Common—communis 
Creeping—J. horizontalis 
Dwarf Blue—J. chinensis viridifolia 
Greek—J. excelsa 
Pfitzer—J. chinensis pfitzeriana 
Redcedar—J. virginiana (native) 
Savin—J. sabina 
Sylvester—J. chinensis femina 

Pine, Japanese Black—Pinus thunbergi 
Loblolly—P. taeda (native yellow) 
Longleaf—P. palustris 
Shortleaf—P. echinata (native) 
Slash—P. caribaea 

Retinospora, Moss—Retinospora veitchi 
Goldenplume—R. plumosa aurea 


Yew, Japanese—Taxus cuspidata 


Die 





edges 


What can you find more lovely than a hedge? 
A living, quivering screen 

Of vibrant, shimmering green, 

Standing deep-rooted on the edge 

Of what is mine, and what my neighbor owns. 


Hedges serve many purposes. They provide 
seclusion and privacy to the home grounds and 
gardens; are useful in outlining boundary lines 
and enclosing service and play areas. Ever- 
green hedges provide a pleasing background 
for blooming plants and define the design of 
formal gardens. 


PLANTING 


In planting, it is necessary to dig a trench, 
irrespective of the kind of hedge desired. The 
best plan is to dig out the topsoil, then break 
up the subsoil to a spade’s depth, working in 
some type of humus. The topsoil should be 
improved before planting by incorporating a 
complete commercial fertilizer, in addition to 
humus. Plants for low hedges are usually 
placed closer together than those for taller 
ones, and all hedge plants should be set slightly 
lower than they were in the nursery, in order 
to obtain a dense growth at the bottom. Hedges 
should never be planted directly against a 
walk, drive, or property line, as it is necessary 
to allow space for the shrubs to increase their 
growth in width. 


TRIMMING 


A hedge should not be allowed to attain its 
desired height too quickly, but should be kept 
low and compact until the plants are firmly 
established. Trim hedges so that they slope in 
a little at the top, in order to expose the lower 
part to the sun. Formal hedges need almost 
continual clipping for two-thirds of the year, 
while informal hedges need little pruning to 
retain the lines of natural growth and keep 
the shrubs in bounds. Flowering hedges, except 
when they are grown for foliage only, are 
trimmed immediately after blooming unless the 


—Ross 


flowers are followed by ornamental fruits. Old, 
scraggly hedges need to be pruned back se- 
verely in the spring. Quicker growing hedges 
require clipping much more frequently than 
slower growing ones—hence require more up- 
keep. 


FEEDING 


About March 15th, just before the heavy 
growing season, work a small amount of bone- 
meal into the soil thoroughly and water 
well. Average one tablespoonful to each small 
plant, varying up to a double handful to the 
larger plants. About the first week in June an 
application of ammonium sulphate should be 
applied, using the same proportions in this as 
of the bonemeal. It is necessary that this fer- 
tilizer be well mixed with the soil and watered 
thoroughly. Early in September an additional 
application of bonemeal, with an equal amount 
of potash, should be given, following the direc- 
tions of the spring feeding. A half-inch mulch 
of grass clippings applied to the top surface 
in April will be beneficial in giving protection 
to the roots during the summer. 


SELECTION 


A large garden needs a taller boundary 
hedge than a small garden, and the type 
selected should be in keeping with the type of 
house and the general style of architecture, 
and should harmonize with other plantings. If 
in doubt when selecting a suitable hedge 
of deciduous or evergreen material, of shiny 
or dull foliage, of coarse or fine texture, it is 
best to consult a reputable nurseryman or land- 
scape architect in order to avoid unnecessary 
and costly mistakes. Yaupon is a satisfactory 
evergreen hedge in this area, as it is insect- 
free, compact in growth, and requires less 
shearing than most hedge material. It prefers 
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a sunny location. Waxleaf ligustrum and 
elaeagnus are two other highly recommended 
hedge plants. Among the best tall hedge ma- 
terials are bamboo and cherry laurel. For low 
hedges, particularly in small formal gardens, 
dwarf yaupon and Japanese box are excellent. 
The plants listed below make good hedges: 


Abelia, flowering—(e) * 
Althea, flowering—(d)* 
Bamboo, (e) 
Cape Jasmine, flowering—(e) 
Cherry Laurel (Wild Peach)—(e) 
Elaeagnus, (e) 
Euonymus japonica, flowering—(e) 
Euonymus patens, flowering—(e) 
Holly, berried—(e) 
Ilex cornuta (Chinese Holly) 
Ilex cornuta burfordi 
Ilex cassine (Dahoon) 
Ilex vomitoria (Yaupon) 
Japanese Quince, flowering—(d) 


Ligustrum 
Japanese (e) Grows tall and rank. 
Waxleaf (e) Plain and variegated. 
Oleander, flowering (d) 
Pineapple Guava, fruited (e) 
Pittosporum, flowering (e) 
Podocarpus (e) 
Polyantha Roses, flowering (e) 
Pomegranate, flowering, fruited (e) 
Pyracantha (Firethorn) berried (e) 
Sasanqua Camellia, flowering (e) 
Tamarix, flowering (e) 
True Myrtle (m. communis) flowering, fruited (e) 


Some plants for very low hedges are: 
Japanese Box (e) 
Dwarf Yaupon (e) 
Variegated Dwarf Holly (e) 
Sport of Confederate Jasmine (e) 
Gardenia radicans (e) 
Viburnum (e) 
V. tinus 
V. suspensum 
V. odoratissimum 
V. japonicum 
*(e) evergreen 


*(d) deciduous 


hrubs 


After a little while, the birds will serenade in bush and tree—James Ryder Randall 


Shrubs serve many purposes, both utilitarian 
and aesthetic, and should be planted in such a 
manner as to emphasize the salient parts of the 
home grounds. They are used as hedges to 
form the background and foil for the blooms 
of bulbs, annuals and perennials; to bound the 
entire garden or to separate various portions of 
it; as foundation plantings; alone as specimens, 
or as massed informal groupings. 

Proper foundation planting is most impor- 
tant, and professional advice is advisable before 
making a selection. The gardener should ob- 
serve good foundation plantings in residential 
sections and on garden pilgrimages, in order to 
make a wise choice and avoid over-crowding 
and other common errors. Evergreens are the 
best plants for this purpose. 

Whole gardens, either formal or informal, 
can be made entirely from shrubs. Such gar- 
dens are becoming increasingly popular as a 
helpful solution to the yardman shortage. Good 
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shrubs are a long term investment which pays 
increasing dividends of size and beauty for 
years. When once established in good soil, 
shrubs require the minimum of care—occa- 
sional fertilizing, enough water, and a little 
annual pruning. 

The choice of flowering and berried shrubs 
is extensive and represents a wide variety in 
habit of growth, bloom and foliage. If the 
gardener is not familiar with these shrubs, it 
would be advisable to visit a field nursery to 
gain knowledge of the appearance, ultimate 
size and density, shape, and characteristics of 
mature plants. Selection should be made on 
the basis of the shrub’s year-round appearance 
for foliage, as well as floral and berried dis- 
play. Through careful selection, the gardener 
may have an assortment of shrubs that will 
supply fragrance and masses of color, flowers 
and foliage for indoor arrangements, and bril- 
liant autumn berries. 


When extra height is needed in the shrub 
border, for accent or to block out an un- 
pleasant neighboring view, a “tree” type ever- 
green should be grown in with the other plants. 
This shrub may be trained to raise a tree- 
shaped head on a single stem, above the gen- 
eral foliage mass. This method is especially 
satisfactory as it does not add to the dense 
foliage bulk lower in the border. 

In addition to the many shrubs, tried and 
found satisfactory over the years, an increas- 
ing number of newly introduced hybrids or 
species is being used. (See Shrub chart, page 
136; also, Azaleas, page 65; Camellias, 


USE NATIVE PLANT MATERIAL 


Plants of native species may be used to great 
advantage in the garden to attract birdlife. 
Fortunately, it is seldom necessary for garden- 
ers to provide artificial food for birds, and it is 
far more satisfactory to provide plantings 
which will supply nesting sites and shelter in 
addition to natural food. The Audubon Society 
recommends the use of a variety of plantings, 
of combinations of trees, shrubs and vines, to 
attract bird life. The following list of plants 
are native to this section and should be used 
more generally in gardens as they all attract 
native birds. Numbers (corresponding to the 
numbers in the list at the bottom of this page) 
indicate the particular species of birds for 
which these plants have the greatest attraction. 


Beautyberry (Callicarpa) 2,8 
Blackhaw (Viburnum prunifolium) 1,3,4,5,7,8,9,19, 


40 

Dewberry (Rubus) 1,2,3,4,7,8,10,11,21,23,25,27,28, 
31,33,34,35,40 

Dogwood (Cornus) 1,3,4,5,7,8,9,10,11,22,23,25,31, 
32,34,35,38 


8. Brown Thrasher 16. 


White-eyed Vireo 


page 73; The Tropical Garden, page 104.) 
Due to the enthusiasm for plant conserva- 
tion, gardeners are using more native shrubs, 
which they have found to be beautiful and 
dependable when grown in the garden. In 
planting, it should always be kept in mind that 
shrubs of opposite soil preferences should not 
be grouped together. Similarly, the preferences 
for sun and shade must be considered. 
Shrubs are frequently trained against walls 
in espalier fashion. (See Espalier, page 53.) 
Large shrubs or small trees are often used to 
form pleached allees, when planted in rows, 
and trained and interlaced to form an arbor. 


TO ATTRACT NATIVE’ BIRDS 


Elderberry (Sambucus) 1,2,3,4,7,8,11,12,21,23,25, 
31,39,40,33 

Grape (Vitus) 1,2,3,4.5,7,8,10,11,20,23,37 

Greenbrier (Smilax) 2,3,7,8,9,10 

Hackberry (Celtis) 1,2,3,4,5,8,10,18 

Hawthorn (Crataegus) 3 

Honeysuckle (Lonicera) 3,7,8,9, 

Mulberry (Morus) 2,3,5,7, 


11,34 
0:19.20:2102212305.26. 


27,28,29 

Partridgeberry (Mitchella) 11,17 

Peppervine (Ampelopsis) 1,2,3,4,8,9,18,20,21,25, 
POPS IS 2 


Pokeberry (Phytolacca) 1,2,3,4,7,9,10,23,30,31,32, 

Possumhaw (Ilex decidua) 1,2,3,4,5,7,8,9,11 

Red Cedar (Juniperus) 1,2,3,4,5,6 

Sassafras (Sassafras) 3,7,11,23,25 

Sourgum (Nyssa) 1,3,5,31,32 

Sumac (Rhus copallina) 2,3,8,9,11,12,14,20,36 

Supplejack (Berchemia) 2,3 

Virginia Creeper (Ampelopsis) 1,2,3,4,8,9,18,20,21, 
Deo ales 2.315 

Waxmyrtle (Myrica) 1,4,6,7,8,9,11,12,13,14,15,16,17 

Wild Plum (Prunus) 2,7,8,10,27,28 

Yaupon (Ilex vomitoria) 1,2,3,4,5,7,8,9,11 

* 


1. Flicker 9. Hermit Thrush 17. Meadowlark 

2. Mockingbird 10. Cardinal 18. Sapsucker 

3. Robin 11. Bobwhite 19. Yellow-billed Cuckoo 

4. Bluebird 12. Phoebe 20. Red-bellied Woodpecker 
5. Cedar Waxwing 13. Tree Swallow 21. Red-headed Woodpecker 
6. Myrtle Warbler 14. Chickadee 22. Downy Woodpecker 

7. Catbird ' 15. Carolina Wren 23. Kingbird 


24. Wood Thrush 


*(No plant mentioned in this list is poisonous to human beings, or is known to carry diseases that affect 


crops or orchards in the Gulf Coast Region.) 
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25. Red-eyed Vireo 
26. Yellow Warbler 
27. Orchard Oriole 
28. Baltimore Oriole 
29. Scarlet Tanager 
30. Mourning Dove 


33. Titmouse 


31. Olive-backed Thrush 
32. Gray-cheeked Thrush 


34. White-throated Sparrow 
35. Song Sparrow 


36. Goldfinch 

37. Pileated Woodpecker 
38. Warbling Vireo 

39. Arkansas Kingbird 

40. Rose-breasted Grosbeak 


ray- Selle hans 


The soothing nun-like quietude of gray-green leaves—Dudley 


Gray-leaved plants should be used more 
generally for many advantageous reasons. Al- 
most without exception, these plants stand 
long periods of drought and intense heat ex- 
ceptionally well, and are rarely troubled with 
insect pests. They present a cooling and sooth- 
ing effect during the summer heat and appear 
almost silvery white in the moonlight. When 
gray-leaved plants are used skillfully, they pro- 
vide contrast and background for garden color. 
They may be used equally well to accentuate 
strong colors such as orange, red and magenta, 
or to blend pastel shades. The soft colors of 
pinks, blues, yellows and mauves are at their 
best when used against gray or silvery leaves. 
The gray effect is usually caused by hairs on 
the surface of stems and leaves, which protect 
the plant surfaces and keep them cool and 
moist in the same manner that a mulch pro- 
tects the soil. The following list of gray-leaved 
plants is suggested for use in gardens of this 
area: 


TREES 
Arizona cypress—Cupressus arizonica—Pyramidal 
specimen tree. 
Veitch’s Silver Cypress—chamaecyparis pisifera 
squarrosa — soft textured conifer — may be 
sheared. 


SHRUBS 


Elaeagnus pungens—Silver-lined leaves, small 
white, fragrant flowers in fall. 

Lavender Cotton—Santolina incarna—gray foli- 
age, ideal for bordering—will stand shearing. 

Pineapple Guava—Feijoa sellowiana—red tassel- 
like blossoms. 

Salt Cedar — Tamarix — feathery foliage — pink 
flowers. 

Senesa or Desert Sage—Leucophyllum texanum— 
Lavender flowers following rain. 


PLANTS 

Butterflyweed or Pleurisy Root—Asclepia tube- 
rosa—native plant—bears orange flowers. 

Catnip—Nepeta—useful as a border plant. 

Lead Plant—Amorpha canescans—short stemmed 
native plant—small pink flowers. 

Mealy Sage—Salvia farinacea—blue flowers. 

Penstemon grandiflorus—tall-growing annual 
plant—silver-green succulent foliage—blue or 
purple flowers. 

Silverleaf Nightshade—Solanum elaeagnifolium— 
native—silver-gray foliage, purple flowers—good 
border plant—does well in summer. : 

Silvery Wormwood—Artemisia filifolia—native— 
soft green margined with white. 

White Leaf Mint—Pycnanthemum albescens— 
native perennial. 

Dusty Miller—Centaurea gymnocarpa. 

Spanish Dagger—Yucca—Needs hot sun, little 
water. 

- Succulents and Cacti—Ideal for rock gardens. 


ines 


The vines are in blossom, 
They give forth their fragrance. 
—Song of Songs 


V ines have a number of important functional 
and decorative uses in garden design. When 
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well placed and grown, their foliage and color- 
ful flowers are a decided asset and add charm 





and beauty to the garden, Vines serve the 
utilitarian purposes of providing shade, fram- 
ing windows and doorways, covering walls and 
unsightly buildings. Care should be exercised 
in selecting vines with reference to their ulti- 
mate size, texture, density of foliage, and 
means by which they climb. 

Vines which cling by aerial rootlets are most 
suitable for wall coverage. Such vines as ivy 
and fig are well adapted to covering large areas 
of brick, stone and stucco. Care should be 
taken to train and trim vines properly, in 
order that they enhance rather than obscure 
well designed architectural features. 

Vines which climb by means of tendrils and 
the twining of their stems are best adapted for 
fences, pergolas and trellises. Sweet peas are 
usually trained on fences, wire or strings, but 
may be grown effectively on tripods in the 
English fashion. Tripods are made by setting 
plant stakes in the ground in a circle of three 
to four feet in diameter, and bringing the tops 
together. 

Vines are used to good advantage in filling 
in before permanent planting gets a start, 
or when the space available for planting 
against a house is too narrow for shrubs. 
Special nails may be used to fasten vines to 
mortared walls, while hinged or detachable 
trellises are best for painted wood surfaces. 


Vines may also be grown espalier fashion, on 
wire supports, forming interesting and deco- 
rative patterns of tracery on walls. 

Vines need little pruning except for the re- 
moval of dead wood or scraggly growth and 
to insure floriferousness. The appearance of 
old vines which are bare at the bottom, may 
be improved by bending branches down to the 
base, fastening them in place, and allowing 
them to grow upward again. Vines are often 
trained to climb on pillars, stumps of dead 
trees and on living trees. When used on trees, 
it is usually necessary to tie the vines loosely 
against the tree trunk several times until the 
vines reach the branches, then the strings may 
be removed. Vines are not detrimental to adult 
trees if confined to trunk and main branches; 
and their gracefulness of growth is most ef- 
fective. 

Once established in fertile soil, perennial 
vines will thrive for years with little attention 
beyond occasional cultivation, an annual top- 
dressing of manure, and watering in time of 
drought. Annual vines should be fertilized, 
watered and cultivated frequently in order 
to encourage luxuriant growth in as short a 
time as possible. 

(For detailed cultural information see chart 
Vines Easily Grown, page 150.) 


— round Cie 


But ere you plant, ... 


Observe how Nature's choicest works are traced. 


@ reeping plants make excellent ground covers 
for areas where grass will not grow because of 
dense shade or tree roots. When planting 
under trees, a spread of new soil should be 
provided over the existing root-filled earth. 
Low growing plants are often used for inter- 
planting in bulb beds to hide the withered 
ripening leaves and to keep the blooms un- 
spotted from the splattered mud of sudden 
spring storms. Ground covers also discourage 
the growth of weeds and provide a growing 
mulch which protects the surface soil from too 
rapid evaporation and the direct rays of the sun. 
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—Abbe de Lille 


Ground covers are often used on steep 
slopes to bind and hold the soil and prevent 
erosion. When grown about or under founda- 
tion planting, ground covers make the shrubs 
appear thicker, give a finished appearance 
by covering the bare earth, and add to the 
humus content of the soil by holding fallen 
leaves in place. The plants are useful to fill in 
odd corners and narrow strips where grass 
cutting is difficult or impossible. 

Small creeping plants are sometimes used for 
pavement planting between flagstones or bricks 
of paved areas. If the plants are used sparingly, 


the effect is charming, but when overplanted 
the effect is apt to be untidy. Any portion of 
pavement planned to accommodate small plants 
should be laid on a sand base. 


Recommened ground covers for this area 
are: 


AJUGA REPTANS 
One of the best covers for dense shade. Blue and 
white flowers—low rosettes of leaves. Also bronze, 
variegated and giant types. 
CONFEDERATE JASMINE 
Vine used as ground cover will bloom. Dwarf 
sport can be clipped and used for low edging 
but does not bloom. 
EUONYMUS FORTUNEI 
Beautiful trailing evergreen, desirable for carpet- 
ing. Partial shade. 
FoRGET-ME-NOT—Myosotis 
Particularly desirable for interplanting in lily beds. 
Blue flowers. Sun or partial shade. 
GILL-OVER-THE-GROUND—Nepeta hederacea 
Often called “ground-ivy.” Desirable for carpet- 
ing. Sun or partial shade. 
HoNEYSUCKLE—Lonicera japonica 
Excellent cover for steep slopes where soil is not 
too good. Full sun or half shade. Very fragrant. 
Ivy—Hedera 
In a host of forms. Excellent trailer for foliage 
effect. Shade or semishade. Good under trees. 
Slow grower. 
JAPANESE SPURGE—Pachysandra 
Low-growing plant. Glossy leaves, creamy white 
flowers. Sun or shade. Will tolerate acid soil. 
LANTANA, Trailing 
Lavender flowered. Full sun. 
binder. 


Excellent soil 


LirI0PE 
Purple flowers, grass-like foliage. Any soil. Sun 
or shade. Makes dense carpet or edging. 
MAIDENHAIR FERN 
Semishade. Will grow in acid soil. Excellent for 
under-planting azaleas and camellias. 
Monkey Grass—Ophiopogon 
Narrow-leaved evergreen. Sun or shade. Easy 
culture. (See illustration, page 63.) 
OXaLIs 
Pink, white and yellow flowered varieties. Sun 
or shade. Naturalizes. Grown from bulbs. 
PARTRIDGE-BERRY—Mitchella 
Native, dainty trailing plant with glossy leaves. 
Red berries in winter. 
PERIWINKLE—Vinca Minor 
Blue and white flowers. Forms dense carpet. Best 
in part shade. 
PHLox, Creeping 
Pink flowers. Moss-like evergreen foliage. Sun. 
Good drainage. Pavement planting. 
eee Creeping—Ceratostigma plumbagin- 
oides 
Evergreen. Deep blue flowers. Sun or semi-shade. 
Rosgs, trailing types 
Useful for embankments. Sun or partial shade. 
Max Graf and Wichuraiana best varieties. 
SEDUM 
Many varieties having varied flower display. 
Dense evergreen mat. Any soil. Sun to partial 
shade. Pavement planting. 
STRAWBERRY BEGONIA 
Trailing perennial, round variegated leaf. Deli- 
cate white flowers on slender stem. Shade. 
VIOLETS 
Will grow in partial shade. Good soil. 
WANDERING JEW—Tradescantia 
Used under shrubs, rank-growing. Sun or part 
shade. 


zaleas 


The fair Azalea bows 


Beneath its snowy crest—Whitman 


From the standpoint of adaptability, wide 
range of color, profusion of bloom and length 
of flowering season, no shrubs that grow in 
the lower south can equal azaleas. The shrubs 
are used advantageously as specimens, as bor- 
ders, and for foundation and mass planting. 
Evergreen azaleas, even though not in bloom, 
have great value as green backgrounds or ac- 
cents for the garden both in summer and 
winter. 

From a blooming standpoint, they are at 
their best when planted in masses. The gar- 


dener has the choice of rich and varied color- 
ing from white through pale shades to the 
deeper colors, with many beautiful shaded 
and variegated sorts. When in full bloom, 
azaleas present a solid mass of gorgeous color, 
as the flowers are so lavishly produced that 
they hide the foliage. Groups or masses of 
azaleas are effective when of a single variety; 
but beautiful and interesting effects also can 
be attained by planned shading of colors, 
or by using accent plants here and there with 
flowers of contrasting size, form or color. If 
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a particular color effect is desired, plants 
should be selected and planted when in full 
bloom. 

Plantings may be confined to azaleas which 
bloom at the same time; or, by careful selec- 
tion, one may have a prolonged season of 
bloom from September to May, with the 
greatest flowering in February and March. 
For maximum bloom effect, it is best to group 
the plants together which bloom about the 
same time. The very late blooming Indica 
varieties tend to start putting out new growth 
before they bloom in Houston, so the blooms 
are obscured to some extent. The only seri- 
ous disadvantage to an extended blooming 
season is the fungus disease, azalea petal 
blight, which makes it necessary to spray all 
the blooms two or three times a week during 
the blooming season to prevent the petal 
blight and assure beautiful azalea blooms. 

The basis of any new planting should con- 
sist of varieties which have been tested and 
found adaptable to this climate. Plants should 
be secured only from reliable sources and 
should be in a strong and healthy condition 
at the time of planting. Azaleas are perma- 
nent investments, increasing in beauty and 
value from year to year and, properly 
planted, are likely to outlive the present 
generation. 


SPECIES 


The species of azaleas in cultivation be- 
long to a number of different groups, not all 
of which are adaptable to any one section. 
In the Houston area, the Indica, Kurume, 
Pericat and Macrantha are grown with suc- 
cess. Other evergreen groups such as the Bel- 
gian Hybrids, Glenn Dale Hybrids and the 
Rutherford Hybrids would probably do well 
in Houston if properly tested. 


INDICA AZALEAS 


The Indica or Southern Indian Azaleas are 
the most widely known, largely because of 
the fine specimens of great age to be seen 
in the famous old southern azalea gardens. 
Indicas grow rapidly, forming large wide- 
spreading bushes. The flowers are single and, 
like the leaves, are larger than those of the 
other species. As to habit, there are two 
classes: tall plants that usually bloom early to 


mid-season and low or dwarf plant that 
usually bloom late. 

There are a very large number of varieties, 
but the following early, midseason, and late 
varities do well and are available in Houston: 


_*Will bloom well in moderate to dense shade. 
**Will bloom well only in moderate to full sun. 


WHITE 


*Fielder’s White—early midseason. 
Indica Alba (mucronatum)—early midseason. 
**King’s White—late midseason. 
*Mrs. G. G. Gerbing—early midseason, large 
flowers, Sport of George Lindley Taber. 


PINK TO RED 


Brillantina (Brillant)—late, red. 
**Rlegans—early, light pink. 
Fisher Pink—midseason, light pink. 
**Judge Solomon—midseason, pink with violet 
red blotch, Sport of Formosa. 
*Mardi Gras—midseason, pale pink with rose 
pink blotch, Sport of Pride of Mobile. 
Pride of Dorking—late, carmine red. 
*Pride of Mobile (Elegans Superba)—mid- 
season, deep rose pink. 
**Southern Charm—midseason, pink, Sport of 
Formosa. 


SALMON TO ORANGE-RED 


Daphne Salmon (Lawsal)—late midseason, 
salmon pink. 
**Moss Point Red (Triomphe de Ledeberg)— 
late, light orange-red. 
President Clay—midseason, orange-red. 


***Prince of Orange—late, dark orange-red. 


LAVENDER TO VIOLET 


*George Lindley Taber—early midseason, pale 
lavender pink, large flowers, Sport of Omu- 
rasaki. 

*Omurasaki (Form of Phoeniceum)—early 
midseason, violet red, large flowers; not 
generally available, but valuable for shady 
location. 

Vittata (Fortunei) (Vittata punctata), variety 
of Simsi—very early (September to Feb- 
ruary), flowers very variable from almost 
pure white with faint lavender stripes to 
self-colored pale lavender. Valuable for its 
long blooming season. 


KURUME AZALEAS 


The Kurume Azaleas are the hardiest and 
form beautiful, compact bushes with glossy 
evergreen foliage. In Houston they appear to 
do best with high filtered shade and protec- 
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tion from the hot afternoon sun. The small 
flowers are borne in profusion, some of single 
type and others hose-in-hose (two perfect 
corollas, one set within the other). In many 
cases the difficult Japanese names have been 
dropped in favor of English names. 

There are many Kurume Azalea varieties 
which would do well in Houston, but those 
generally available are: 


Snow—early, white, hose-in-hose, large flowers, 
blooms best in moderate sun. 

gree Blossom—pale pink with white, hose-in- 
ose. 

Coral Bells—early, salmon pink, hose-in-hose, 
blooms in sun or shade. 

Bridesmaid—pink with yellow, 
flowers. 

Pink Pearl (a Hybrid)—early, pink shaded to 
light pink, hose-in-hose, blooms in sun or 
shade. 

Salmon Beauty—early, salmon pink, hose-in-hose, 
blooms in sun to moderate shade. 

Christmas Cheer—early, brilliant bright red, 
hose-in-hose. 

Hexe (a Hybrid)—midseason, crimson, hose-in- 
hose. 

Hinodegiri—early, scarlet, single, slow compact 
grower. 


early, large 


PERICAT, AZALEAS 


These are a relatively new hybrid (prob- 
ably from crosses of Belgian Indian Hybrids 
and Kurumes) which resemble the Kurumes, 
but which bloom later, grow a little faster and 
have medium-sized foliage about like the 
Kurume Hybrid Pink Pearl. They are very 
hardy and do well in Houston. They bloom 
well in sun or shade. The varieties generally 
available are: 


Gardenia Supreme—early, white with faint pink 
blotch, hose-in-hose. 

Madame Pericat—late-midseason, pale pink, hose- 
in-hose with ruffled petals. 

Pericat Pink—late-midseason, pink, hose-in-hose 
with ruffled petals. 

Sweetheart Supreme—lIate-midseason, light pink, 
hose-in-hose with ruffled petals. When opening 
they give a rosebud effect. 


MACRANTHA AZALEAS 


This is a very late blooming evergreen 
azalea believed to be a R. indicum hybrid. 
They tend to dribble into bloom and reach 
a peak in June and again in early autumn. 
They are low spreading plants with good 
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green foliage and have larger flowers than 
the Kurumes. This group does well in Hous- 
ton, and the following varieties are available: 


Gumpo—white, single, frilled, large. 
Macrantha—single, clear pink. 
Macrantha—double, clear pink. 


BELGIAN HYBRIDS 


This is a group of beautiful azaleas which 
were developed primarily for green house 
culture in Belgium. There are many of them 
in America, but they have not been tested 
extensively in southern gardens because they 
are supposed to be too tender for outdoor 
culture. It now appears that some varieties 
are cold hardy and can probably be grown 
under the same conditions as the Southern 
Indian Azaleas. The flowers are large, double 
and have twisted frilled petals. As a group 
they are some of the most spectacular and 
beautiful of all evergreen azaleas, and they 
should be experimented with in Houston and 
other southern garden areas. 


GLENN DALE HYBRIDS 


The Glenn Dale Hybrids were developed 
by B. Y. Morrison, former chief of the Plant 
Introduction Section, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They are unusual in the 
great number of different crosses made, the 
wide range of species from which the parents 
were derived, and the tremendous number of 
seedlings from which the numerous named 
varieties were selected. The different plants 
cover the entire azalea blooming season for 
evergreen azaleas and provide for each bloom- 
ing period plants of a great array of habit, 
color, and flower form. Only recently intro- 
duced in Houston, little is known about their 
success here. Many varieties should do well 
locally, and they offer such a range of beauti- 
ful bloom that they deserve to be tried. 
Among those already established here are 
Glacier, Polar Sea, Treasure, Eros, Refrain 
and Mary Margaret. 


RUTHERFORD HYBRIDS 


Rutherford Hybrids, developed for green- 
house forcing, are medium height azaleas with 
various types of blossoms and colors ranging 


from white through pink to red, orange-red 
to purple. The following varieties might pos- 
sibly do well in this area: 


Alaska—white 

Albion—white 

Christmas Red—red 
Constance—pink 

Crimson Glory—red 

Dorothy Gish—orange-red, frilled 
L. J. Bobbink—purple, frilled 
Mary Corcoran—rose, white throat 
Rose Queen—rose, white throat 
Sunset—orange-red, frilled 


SATSUKI HYBRIDS 


Satsuki Hybrids are late blooming, low 
growing or dwarf. In general the flowers are 
single, large, with a white or pink base. Many 
are striped, flaked or margined with a con- 
trasting color. Many are frilled. There are 
many named varieties. These hybrids should 
be hardy in Houston, but there is no record 
of their cultivation here. 


NATIVE AMERICAN AZALEAS 


Native American Azaleas are deciduous, 
and have a long blooming season which varies 
according to the species and latitude from 
Florida north into Canada. The flowers are 
fragrant and the color range includes cream, 
yellow and orange, as well as the white to 
pink to red azalea shades. 

There is one species (R. canescens) native 
to the southeast Texas area as well as the 
other southern states. It is usually light pink; 
the flower resembles a honeysuckle and blooms 
midseason. Recent experiments indicate that 
some of the other native species such as the 
yellow-orange R. austrinum will grow in 
Houston and bloom late-midseason. 


PLANT SELECTION 


Buy plants only from reliable nurseries so 
you can depend on the labeling and previous 
care of the plants. Select sturdy, fresh looking 
plants. Do not buy plants if the twigs or balls 
are broken.or the foliage is wilted or ragged 
looking. 

It is essential that the soil in the root ball 
match the soil in which you intend to grow 
the plant. For this reason, the balls should be 
examined before purchase in order to avoid 


clay balls, peat moss balls and excessively 
sandy balls. 

Clay balls shed water and dry out, fre- 
quently killing the plants. If you do have a 
plant with a clay ball, the following planting 
procedure is recommended: first, drop the 
plant on the sidewalk a few times to loosen 
up the clay so that most of it can be knocked 
off the root system with a stick; second, soak 
the root system in a hormone mixture and 
plant it, thoroughly washing the proposed 
sandy loam planting mixture into the root 
system. 

Peat moss balls are practically certain death 
for azaleas when they are planted outdoors in 
the garden. They absorb excess water from 
the bed and drown and kill the plants. This 
should not be confused with the use of peat 
moss in can or other container culture. Many 
nurseries grow azaleas in cans and use pure 
peat moss as a medium to support the root 
system and use liquid fertilizer to feed the 
plants. There is no drainage problem while 
the plants are in containers. 

If you buy azaleas which have been grown 
in peat moss, it is best to wash off most of 
the peat moss and then soak the root system 
in a hormone mixture and thoroughly wash a 
prepared sandy loam mixture into the root 
system as you plant. Some nurseries use al- 
most pure sand, such as bank sand, or a very 
coarse sand mixture for container culture. 
Sand balls also take up and retain water from 
the beds, drowning the plants, and should be 
treated the same as peat moss balls. 


PLANTING 


Azaleas may be moved successfully from 
late October to April. After the blooming 
season, they start putting on new growth and 
should not be disturbed until this growth has 
hardened and the new buds have formed. 
When planting, care must be taken that the 
roots do not become dry, and if it is not con- 
venient to plant immediately, the balled 
shrubs should be kept in a shaded place cov- 
ered with leafmold, sawdust, or soil and kept 
moist. Soak the root ball or bare roots for a 
short time before replanting if plants have 
been shipped a considerable distance or look 
wilted. Then let them drain a little before 
planting. 
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When ready to plant, select a well-drained 
location. If you live where there is black 
gumbo or clay soil, do not dig a planting hole, 
but loosen the soil a few inches deep, set the 
ball of the plant on top of the ground and 
build a bed around it. The bed should be as 
large as the spread of the mature plant. As 
a rule azaleas should be planted high to insure 
good drainage. If you have good drainage and 
sandy top soil, plant by digging a hole twice 
the size of the ball and six inches deeper; fill 
in with prepared soil, and place the plant at 
the same depth that it grew in the nursery. 
Make the plant firm by washing the soil in 
around the ball. The burlap may be left 
around the ball, but it should be cut away 
from the top of the ball. Be sure there is no 
excess dirt on top of the ball. After planting, 
water generously and mulch. For two or three 
weeks the soil around the roots should not be 
allowed to dry out. Since a newly trans 
planted azalea has had its feeding system 
amputated somewhat, it will need more care 
through the next year than an old, established 
plant. For an immediate effect, azaleas may 
be spaced so that the branches touch. Later 
when the plants grow and become crowded, 
some of them may be moved. 


SOIL MIXTURE 


All azaleas require an acid soil condition 
with a pH range of 4.0 to 5.5. It is advisable 
to test the soil once or twice a year to adjust 
the acidity as constant watering leaches the 
acid. (See Soil Testing, page 44.) If the soil 
has a pH value of 6.0 or above, this content 
should be lowered and kept acid by the use 
of +16 mesh agricultural sulphur, iron 
sulphate (copperas) or magnesium sulphate 
(Epsom Salts). This may be added as a top 
dressing, like “peppering an egg”, and 
watered in, or the sulphates may be dissolved 
in water and applied. Use one level tablespoon 
of sulphate per gallon and water the bed with 
about one gallon for each two feet of plant 
diameter. Several weak applications, used at 
intervals of a month or so, are better than one 
strong application. The sulphates are quick 
acting and dangerous to use because they will 
burn the roots and damage or kill the plants 
if used in excess. 
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Chelated minerals, particularly iron chelate, 
are also being used successfully to counteract 
alkaline water and soil conditions. These must 
be used with caution. Particular care should 
be used to follow the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions. In applying iron sulphate and iron 
chelate, remember that all iron compounds 
will stain masonry and paint. 

Because azaleas have shallow-root systems, 
the soil in which they are planted must be 
adapted to their needs. If the soil is a friable, 
acid loam, not much preparation is necessary. 
Dig up the soil, add well rotted manure and 
woodsmold, and plant. When special prepara- 
tions are necessary, it is best to use the 
following mixture: 


2 parts sandy loam 
1 part leaf mold 
1 part well rotted manure 


To each large wheelbarrow of this mixture 
add one-half pound of +16 mesh agricultural 
sulphur. If the existing top soil is a good 
sandy loam, it can be used in the planting 
mixture; otherwise, all the bed material has 
to be brought in and mixed. When the soil 
is prepared in this manner, the plants will not 
need fertilizing the first year. In preparing 
the soil near foundations, it is important to 
remove all bits of mortar and lime. 


FERTILIZING 


Azaleas should be fertilized immediately 
after the blooming season. There should also” 
be a second application four to six weeks later 
if there are numerous other roots from trees 
and shrubs competing for the fertilizer. In 
most gardens, the second feeding is not neces- 
sary because basically azaleas are light feeders. 
Because the roots are just below the surface 
of the soil, the method of feeding is im- 
portant. For best results, scatter the fertilizer 
on top of the mulch and gently work it into 
the mulch with your fingers; then water it in 
thoroughly. Do not cultivate or work the 
fertilizer into the bed because the azalea roots 
are at the surface and frequently up in the 
bottom of the mulch. The roots should not be 
disturbed. There are a number of excellently 
prepared azalea fertilizers on the market. In 
Houston, a 5-10-10 organic base acid-type 
fertilizer should be used. The amount applied 


should be in proportion to the size and age of 
the plant; too heavy feeding is injurious to 
azaleas. For the feeding of a small plant, a 
small handful is sufficient; for a larger plant, 
the feeding should be approximately one 
handful for each foot of growth. Place the 
fertilizer under and beyond the spread of 
the plant but not near the stems of the plant. 
Plants should be watered well to carry the 
food into the soil. Azaleas should never be 
fed before February or later than the first 
of June, as the new growth must harden be- 
fore cold weather or it will be winter-killed. 


DRAINAGE 


Good drainage is essential for azaleas. It 
is usually advisable to raise azalea beds sev- 
eral inches above the garden level so that all 
surplus water will drain away quickly. In 
areas of gumbo or clay top soil, the entire bed 
should be built above ground. 


MULCH 


Azaleas should never be cultivated, because 
hoeing or similar types of cultivation destroy 
the feeder roots just below the surface. Any 
weeds or grass that come up in the beds are 
injurious and should be pulled out by hand. 
The mulch around the plants should be sev- 
eral inches thick and maintained at all times 
because it is acid in its action and helps to 
keep the soil beneath moist and at an even 
temperature. It may be necessary to add to 
the mulch two or three times a year to keep 
it deep enough. Pine needles or a mixture of 
pine needles and small oak leaves are usually 
available and make a good mulch. Do not use 
peat moss because it dries out on top and 
sheds water. 


WATERING 


Azaleas require sufficient water to keep the 
roots uniformly moist at all times. Foliage 
syringing will only temporarily revive wilted 
plants. The beds should be completely soaked 
about once a week during the hot summer 
months and every two or three weeks during 
the cooler parts of the year if there is not 
adequate rainfall. When leaves appear wilted, 
it is a sure indication that the plants need 


water. While azaleas are in full bloom and 
while they are setting buds in July and 
August, they require an unusually large 
amount of water. 


PRUNING 


Azaleas need little pruning when the plant- 
ing is informal. When necessary to prune, do 
so immediately after blooming before new 
growth starts, but never later than July first 
when the flower buds start to form. Do not 
hesitate to cut back scraggly branches and 
pinch off lateral buds of new growth, as this 
will thicken up the plants and increase the 
next season’s bloom. Many gardeners control 
the shape of azaleas by cutting them while in 
bloom in order to enjoy the sprays of cut 
flowers indoors. 

In cases where azaleas, particularly the 
Indica varieties, are planted as a screen or 
hedge, they can be sheared quite severely with 
regular hedge shears to thicken up the plants 
and maintain a desired line or shape. The 
Kurumes are mainly dwarf types and are 
particularly useful for borders or low grow- 
ing mass effects. To conform to a certain 
design, the plants may be sheared as soon as 
they have finished blooming back to a size 
about two or three inches below the desired 
level. The new growth will fill them out. 


WINTER CARE 


Azaleas in southern gardens can withstand 
a temperature many degrees below freezing 
provided the sap is not rising. If the foliage 
and wood are well matured and hardened, 
azaleas are better able to resist a severe 
freeze. Severe plant damage can result from 
early hard freezes that sometime come in No- 
vember. Even if the plants are not damaged, 
the flower buds can be frozen so that they 
turn brown and drop off without blooming. 
This is the reason it is best not to over 
fertilize and thus stimulate new growth late 
in the summer. Some growers advocate the 
early fall use of a nitrogen free (0-20-20) 
fertilizer, while some Louisiana growers advo- 
cate using a light application of five parts 
superphosphate to one part of potash that will 
harden and condition azaleas before cold 
weather. This should be applied in late 
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September, under the circular spread of the 
branches in the same manner as_ other 
fertilizers. About one pound of this mixture 
should be used per hundred square feet. It is 
important to bear in mind that azaleas can 
be damaged by cold weather, and a dry cold 
spell is much more harmful than a wet cold 
spell. When it is cold, the plants should be 
watered if they seem the least bit dry. Our 
Texas dry “northers” dehydrate the plants so 
that it is very important to maintain a high 
moisture level in the beds. These strong cold 
winds do much more damage than low 
temperatures, both to flower buds and plants. 
Wind breaks such as walls, thick hedges, 
buildings, etc. are very helpful. High shade 
from trees helps to prevent frost damage. 


DISEASES AND PESTS 


Azaleas in good growing condition are 
seldom troubled with insects or diseases. It is 
probably advisable to spray once with an oil 
spray plus Malathion as a precaution in the 
spring thirty days after the main blooming 
period. This delay is necessary, because oil 
spray cannot be used for thirty days after a 
fungicide spray. 


AZALEA PETAL BLIGHT 


There is one very serious fungus disease, 
azalea petal blight, which attacks the flowers 
but which does not damage the plants. It first 
appears as small wet-looking spots on the 
flower petals. The spots rapidly enlarge and 
spread from flower to flower. The flowers be- 
come a wet slimy mass and the blooms in an 
entire garden can be so destroyed practically 
overnight. The severity of this disease depends 
on the temperature and humidity. 

Positive control of azalea petal blight can 
be attained by spraying the flowers with 
Dithane fungicide two or three times a week 
during the blooming season, starting as soon 
as the flowers begin to open. 


For 100 gallons of spray: 
2 quarts Parzate (DuPont trade name for 
Dithane fungicide) 
1g pounds zine sulphate 
3 liquid ounces DuPont Sticker Spreader. 


The Parzate spray should thoroughly cover 
the flowers, but it should be a fine mist-like 
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spray. The only disadvantage is that it leaves 
white specks on the flowers. There is another 
Dithane compound cal'ed Wonder Fungicide 
which reportedly does not speck the flowers. 


Warning: Most insecticides and fungicides 
are poisonous to various individuals in vary- 
ing degrees. Rubber gloves should be used in 
mixing and spraying. Take care not to place 
yourself in a position where spray blows back 
on you or is inhaled. You should wash face 
and hands with warm water and rinse eyes 
with water immediately after spraying. 


“LICHEN FUNGUS” 


There is a “lichen fungus” disease which 
attacks the stems and stunts or kills them. It 
is not known to develop in Houston, but it is 
present on practically all of the mature azaleas 
which come in from South Louisiana. It is an 
odd looking greenish-gray growth on the 
stems. It can be eradicated by a strong fungi- 
cide such as Captan applied with a paint 
brush. 


LEAF GALL 


Azaleas may occasionally be attacked by a 
parasitic fungus, exobasidium leaf gall, which 
severely distorts the young leaves as they are 
developing. The leaves appear to be exces- 
sively thick and become pale or yellowish- 
green with a glossy surface. It is controlled 
by removing and burning all affected leaves. 


ROOT ROT 


Root Rot is infrequent in azaleas, but it 
sometimes attacks them. This may be the in- 
fection of the parasitic fungus, Phytophthora, 
which causes the leaves to turn a pale dull 
green and droop as if in need of water. But 
the leaves, when watered, do not revive. This 
disease may cause sudden death of the azalea 
as a result of infection in the fine feeder roots, 
evidenced by moist, brown decay at the tips. 
Sometimes the main root system is infected; 
the bark is killed, and the cambium is black- 
ened at the soil line. Defective drainage and 
a heavy compact soil are accessory factors. 
Correction of drainage and, if necessary, re- 
placing with proper soil, usually overcome the 
disease. 


Another type of root rot is caused by a 
root-destroying fungus, Clytocybe tabecens, 
that forms a white, web-like growth looking 
much like absorbent cotton which covers and 
girdles the larger roots and makes it im- 
possible for them to function. Sometimes light 
yellow mushroom growths are produced just 
at the ground. The plants suddenly turn 
yellow and wilt. Sometimes death is so rapid, 
leaves die without being shed. Since there is 
no warning of the attack, there is little chance 
of doing anything to save the plant. When 
plant is replaced, dig a large hole and use 
only new soil in setting the plant. 


CHLOROSIS 


— Chlorosis (yellowish and dropping foliage) 
is not a disease but a sympton of cultural 
deficiencies, most of which result in making 
iron unavailable to the plant. The most com- 
mon cause in Houston where the city water 
is very alkaline, pH 8.4, is an alkaline soil con- 
dition. The best acidity for azaleas is 4.5 to 
5.0, so it is very easy to get in trouble when 
much irrigation is necessary with Houston 
City water. 
Iron Chlorosis may be due to: 


. Alkaline soil; pH 7 or higher. 

.Too acid soil; pH below 4. 

. Over watering and poor drainage. 

. Over fertilization. 

. Nitrogen deficiency. 

. Magnesium, calcium, potassium, man- 
ganese, boron, phosphorus deficiencies. 
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Nitrogen deficiency is usually the result of 
using raw plant fiber such as sawdust or 
shavings or even stems and leaves as a mulch 
or as humus in the planting mixture. As the 


raw plant fiber breaks down, it uses up 
nitrogen from the soil. 

To correct chlorosis, the first step is to 
determine the probable cause: 


(a) Test the acidity of the bed. If above pH 
6.0, correct according to instructions under 
Soil Mixture. If too acid, below pH 4.0, 
add bone meal in flour form. Move back 
mulch, sprinkle bone meal on until the 
ground is fairly white, replace mulch and 
water well. 

(b) Check drainage. 

(c) If you have good reason to suspect a nitro- 
gen deficiency because of the plant material 
added as humus to the planting soil, this 
condition can be corrected by adding nitro- 
gen as ammonium sulphate like “peppering 
an egg’ and watering it in. Do not over-do 
Lis 

(d) If no other cause can be found, it may be 
due to a deficiency mentioned under No. 6 
above. Nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium 
are provided in all acid-forming azalea 
fertilizers. The others are trace elements 
which are manufactured and marketed as 
a chelated mineral mixture which should be 
applied strictly according to the manufac- 
turers instructions. 


PROPAGATION 


Azaleas may be propagated from seed or 
by stem cuttings, by branch, mound or air 
layering, by grafting; or, in some instances, 
by division. 

When grown from seeds, variations are to 
be expected in the resulting plants. The other 
methods (Vegetative Propagation) are used 
when plants true to type or variety are re- 
guired. For detailed information, see chapter 
on PROPAGATION, page 114. All these 
methods require considerable time, equipment 
and skill and are used more by professional 
growers than by amateur gardeners. 


amellias 


The fairest flower that ever saw the light—Daniel 


Camellias were first brought from China to 
Europe about 400 years ago. Some patriarchs 
of this aristocratic flower family are now trees 
thirty feet tall with trunks two feet in diam- 
eter. In this country, along the lower Atlantic 


Coast and throughout the South, they have 
been highly prized since Colonial Days for 
their lustrous evergreen foliage and exquisite 
flowers. During the past decade there has 
been a great resurgence of interest in camel- 
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lias. Hundreds of new varieties have been 
developed; organizations have been formed to 
study and promote camellia culture, and 
camellia flower shows and trails are popular 
annual events. 

In the Gulf Coast region two major species, 
Camellia Sasanqua and Camellia Japonica, 
fill different roles in the garden, although their 
culture is identical. 


CAMELLIA SASANQUA 


The Sasanqua Camellias have smaller leaves 
and flowers than the Japonicas; but their 
rapid, hardy growth and _free-flowering, 
spreading forms make them particularly valu- 
able in landscape planting as hedges, mass or 
foundation planting, and espaliered specimens. 
The delicate flowers vary in size from one 
-and one-half inches to three and one-half 
inches and have much the same color range 
as the Japonicas. 

Many varieties have relatively thin petals, 
and the fragile flowers are not generally as 
long-lasting as Japonica blooms. Many of the 
fading flowers tend to shatter instead of fall- 
ing intact. 

Sasangua plants are suitable for planting in 
both sun and shade. 

The following list is representative of the 
many fine Camellia Sasanquas available: 


BRIAR Rose—Soft, clear Pink—-single. 

CLEOPATRA—Rose Pink—semi-double. 

CHANSONETTE—Brilliant Pink—large, 
double with ruffled petals. 

FLORIBUNDA—White edged Lavender—single. 

HANa-JIMAN—White tipped with Pink — fluted 
petals—large, semi-double. 

Hiryu—Deep Crimson Red — small, rose 
double. 

JEAN May—Shell Pink—large, double. 

Navajyo—Rose Red fading to White in center— 
large, semi-double. 

PaPAVER—Soft Pink—large, single of cupped form. 

SHISHI-GASHIRA—Red—medium, semi-double to 
double. ; 

SHowa-No-SakaE—Soft Pink—medium, semi- 
double to rose form double. 

Snow, or SNow ON PEAK (MINE-No-YuUKI)— 
White—large, peony. 

SPARKLING BURGUNDY—Ruby Rose—large, peony. 
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CAMELLIA JAPONICA 


The different varieties of Camellia Japonica 
produce flowers which vary in size from two 
inches to over seven inches in diameter and 


vary in color from white to pink to red, 
either solid color or variegated with white. 
The flower formation may be single, formal 
double, rose form double, semidouble, ane- 
mone, or peony. There are early, mid-season, 
and late blooming varieties which cover a 
blooming season of over seven months, from 
September through March in Houston, with 
late January being the height of the blooming 
season. Most of the outstanding new varieties 
have been tested and found to do well in 
Houston. The following list includes some of 


these plus the best and most popular of the 
old varieties: 


EARLY BLOOMING: 
Arejishi 


Red — large, peony to anem- 
one form with mixed petals 


and petaloids 


Bright Rose Pink splotched 
White (Ward-Daikagura is a 
predominantly White sport) 
—large, loose peony form 

Solid Pink sport of Daika- 


gura 


Blush Pink sport of Daika- 


gura 
White sport of High Hat 


White—large, heavy peony 
form 


*Daikagura 


Daikagura Red 
High Hat 


Conrad Hilton 
Joshua E. Youtz 


*Note: The Daikagura family does not bloom well 
in dense shade. 


EARLY TO MID-SEASON: 


Alba Plena White—medium to large, 
formal double 
Debutante Light Pink—medium, peony 


Elizabeth Le Bey Light Rose Pink—large, to 
very large, peony form with 
large petals and erect pet- 


aloids 


Emmett Barnes White —large, semi-double 


with ruffled petals 


Ethel Davis Clear Pink—-very large, loose 
peony 

Dark Red marbled White— 
large, semi-double to peony 
form with loose twisted petals 


Lindsay Neill 


White—large, to very large, 
semi-double, prominent Yel- 
low stamens 


White Empress 


MID-SEASON: 


Adolphe Audusson Dark Red—large, 
double 


sem’ 
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Adolphe Audusson Variegated with White in 
ar. varying amounts 

Betty Sheffield White—faintly striped Pink 
and Red—large, semi-double 
to peony form with loose 
petals 

Betty Sheffield has several beautiful sports: Pink, 

Pink variegated, Blush Pink. 


Coronation White—very large, semi-dou- 
ble with large waxy petals 
Donckelarii Red marbled White in vary- 


ing degrees—large, semi- 
double 

Coral Rose Pink—-very large, 
semidouble with irregular 
petals. Possibly the best new 
camellia for this area 


Guilio Nuccio 


Kerlerec Cameo Pink—medium, large, 
semi-double 
Lady Clare Clear deep Pink—large, semi- 
7. double 
Magnoliaeflora Blush Pink—medium, semi- 
double 
Mathotiana Crimson, sometimes with 


(Purple Dawn) Purple cast—large, to very 
large, formal double, also a 
variegated form 

Sport of Mathotiana with 
same Crimson color — very 
large, semi-double with ir- 
regular petals; outstanding 


White faintly striped Pink— 
large, semi-double to rose 
form double 


Thelma Dale is the Pink sport of Mrs. Baldwin 
Wood, and Charlotte Bradford is the Pink-varie- 
gated-White form. 


Pink Perfection 


Mathotiana 
Supreme 


Mrs. Baldwin 
Wood 


Soft shell Pink—small, 
formal double 


Tomorrow Strawberry Red—very large, 
semidouble with irregular 
petals and large petaloids 
(also variegated, blush Pink 
and predominantly White 
form); outstanding 


Dark Red blotched White— 
large, semidouble with up- 
right fimbriated petals 
MID-SEASON TO LATE: 
Elegans (Chandler) Pink—large, anemone form 
ate (Chandler) Variegated Pink blotched 
ar. 


White 


Ville de Nantes 


C. M. Wilson 
Shiro-Chan 
Mrs. D. W. Davis 


Pale Pink sport of Elegans 
White sport of C. M. Wilson 


Blush Pink—-very large, semi- 
double; outstanding 
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Clear White—medium, for 
mal double to peony form 


Primavera 
Pink—large, formal double 


LOCATION 


The climate, soil and water of the Hous 
ton area are far from ideal for camellias 
but if proper cultural practices are main 
tained, they will flourish and bloom luxuri 
antly. With few exceptions, we do not have 
an ideal sandy loam and good drainage; in 
stead, most of the area is flat and poorly 
drained, and the soil is a heavy, dark gumbo 
or light-colored clay. This necessitates using 
prepared soils for camellias and selecting well 
drained locations where they will have higl 
tree shade in summer and some protectior 
from hard north winds in winter. 


Rosea Superba 


PLAN TF =SELECTION 


Camellias may be planted any time durins 
their long-flowering period from October t 
April. It is advisable to select plants whil 
they are in bloom, as a blooming plant leave: 
no doubt as to variety. However, early plant 
ing, before February 1, gives them time tc 
make new root growth and become establishec 
before hot weather starts. Good medium-sizec 
plants, which are two or three year ol 
grafts, on strong root stock will bloom thx 
first year. Select healthy fresh-looking plant 
with clean dark green foliage and no evidenc 
of dead twigs or scale. Examine the ball o 
a burlapped plant carefully to be sure tha 
it is not broken and that it is large enough 
(about one foot in diameter for each one incl 
diameter of the plant stem). The dirt in the 
ball should be of a sandy loam similar tc 
the bed material so the two will blend inte 
a homogeneous mixture. As a general rule 
it is best to avoid clay balls, as they become 
hard, shed water and plant food, and kill th 
plant; also avoid sand balls and coarse can 
planting mixtures which absorb and retair 
too much water and drown the plants. 


PLANTING 


To planta ‘camellia, | DO” NOT DIGa 
HOLE! Allow generous space for futur 
growth. Loosen the top soil down a few 
inches, set the ball of the plant on top of th 
ground, and add prepared soil around it. D¢ 


not put dirt on the top of the ball. Prepare 
the planting soil by mixing one-half good sandy 
loam, one-quarter leaf mold, one-quarter well- 
rotted manure, and a little sharp sand, plus 
one cup of sixteen mesh agricultural sulphur 
per large wheelbarrow load of mixture. The 
sulphur is an important ingredient in Hous- 
ton, for camellias require an acid soil (pH 
5-5-6). Settle the bedding mixture around 
the ball and wash in well, so there are no 
air pockets. Cut burlap from the top of the 
ball, and be sure there is no excess dirt over 
top feeder roots. 

However, if the dirt of the balled or canned 
plant is not similar in texture and content to 
the soil in which it must now grow, it is ad- 
visable to plant it bare-rooted. Wash all the 
soil from the roots and treat the roots with a 
plant hormone substance according to the 
manufacturer's instructions. Keep roots wet. 
Canned plants which have a complete root 
system may now be settled in the bed. Field 
grown plants which have lost some roots being 
dug and burlapped should be heeled-in in saw- 
dust for several months, so new root growth 
will be put out prior to bare-rooting. 

To plant a bare-rooted camellia, prepare 
a complete planting bed above ground sur- 
face as previously directed, allowing at least 
two and one-half feet diameter of bed area 
for each one inch diameter of the trunk of 
the plant. This may rise eight to twelve inches 
above the ordinary level of the ground. In 
this artificially well-drained bed, you may 
now dig a hole and arrange a cone of soil 
on which to set the bare roots of your ca- 
mellia. Complete the planting procedure with 
soil around the roots; water down, and later 
add just enough soil to cover the top feeder 
roots. 

The final process for camellias is to add 
a thick mulch of at least four inches of pine 
needles (or oak leaves), which keeps the 
bed from drying out and weeds from grow- 
ing. Cane litter (bagasse), rice hulls, or other 
coarse plant material may also be used. Peat 
moss should not be used as mulch because it 
packs, dries, and sheds water. Beds so elevated 
to give perfect drainage may be protected 
against washing away by heavy edgings such 
as Liriope or Dragons Beard, or by artificial 


means such as rocks or strips of hardware 
cloth, using ivy to conceal the mechanics. 
Camellias must have an acid soil, but too 
acid (low pH) is just as bad as too alkaline 
(high pH). A small soil test kit which is 
simple to use will take the guesswork out of 
maintaining the soil at the proper pH level. 
Test the soil twice each year when much 
alkaline city water is being used. Usually it 
is necessary to add acid to counteract the city 
water. A light sprinkling over the bed of 16 
mesh agricultural sulphur will usually be ade- 
quate when the soil tests pH 5.5 to 6.5. If 
the soil tests pH 6.8 or higher, it is best to 
also use a quick acting chemical such as iron 
sulphate (technical copperas) or iron chelate. 
These are strong chemicals which can easily 
burn the feeder roots if large doses are used. 
Use cautiously. Usually one tablespoonful in 
one gallon of water sprinkled over the foliage 
and bed of a five foot plant is adequate. If 
the bed is very alkaline this treatment may be 
repeated after two weeks. If the beds test 
pH 45 to 5.0 do not add acid. If the beds 
test very acid, pH 4.0 or lower, bone meal or 
a little agricultural lime may be used to raise 


the pH. 


Sickly, yellow, chlorotic plants may be too 
acid, too alkaline, or lack drainage. 


DISEASES 


Healthy, robust plants, which have been 
properly planted in a suitable bed mixture, 
adequately watered, and kept slightly acid, 
will not be particularly subject to disease. 

Tea scale infection is the most common 
problem in this area, as it also infects the 
native hollies, particularly yaupon, which are 
so numerous they cannot be sprayed. It ap- 
pears as small white specks and small brown 
specks considerably longer than wide. In the 
active stage, this scale is cottony-looking stuff 
on the bottom of the leaves; and when the in- 
fection is severe, the top of the leaves becomes 
yellow and mottled. The scale is actually a 
sucking insect which attaches itself to the leaf 
of the plant and sucks out the plant food and 
fluids and eventually starves it to death. 

In addition to scale, aphids give some trou- 
ble on the new growth. Also, chewing insects 
and bugs, which inhabit the mulch around the 
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beds, come up at night to feed on the new 
foliage. These do not injure the plant, but 
the foliage will be chewed full of holes and 
become unsightly. 

The best treatment for all of these problems 
is to spray with a combination of Malathion 
and an oil spray such as Oil-i-cide. The Mala- 
thion will control the aphids, the oil spray 
will control the scale infections, and when 
the bed in the vicinity of the plant is sprayed, 
the combination will control the other bugs 
and chewing insects. It is usually necessary to 
spray twice in the spring after all danger of 
frost is past and before the weather gets too 
hot. An oil spray should not be used when 
temperatures get up above 90 degrees or later 
than October 15, as an oil-sprayed plant 
would be particularly vulnerable to an early 
freeze. 

In addition to the spraying, it is helpful 
to sprinkle a little Chlordane around the 
camellia beds to kill off ants, which like the 
porous sandy camellia bed as their home and 
nesting place. 

Dieback is a serious disease of camellias 
in the Gulf Coast area. It is caused by a 
fungus which enters the plant where there has 
been a break in the bark or where a leaf has 
dropped off. It appears as an odd-looking scar 
which spreads and destroys the bark and the 
cambium layer and will kill the limb and some- 
times the plant when it girdles the trunk. This 
infection may also cause new foliage to wilt, 
turn brown, and die. There is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion about the control of die- 
back and even its cause. Plants which have 
been given too much high nitrogen fertilizer 
seem more susceptible, as do those in too acid a 
soil, pH 5.0 or lower. There is no guaranteed 
cure for the fungus which causes dieback, but 
spraying with a fungicide such as 50% Cap- 
tan will usually help. When pruning or graft- 
ing, sterilize the plant and tools with a Cap- 
tan solution as a precaution against infection. 
Bear in mind that fungicides must not be mixed 
with oil sprays or used just before or after 
oil sprays, as such a mixture of chemicals will 
defoliate and seriously damage the plants. 

The most serious camellia disease, CAMEL- 
LIA PETAL BLIGHT, does not injure the 
plant but destroys the flowers. It is a fast 
spreading fungus infection which attacks the 
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flowers and ruins them with large slimy brow 
splotches. This disease is not yet known t 
exist in Houston but extreme precaution 
should be taken. Do not buy plants in dit 
from quarantined areas. Keep all old bloom 
picked up. If you suspect trouble, consult 
recognized camellia authority or contact th 
State Commissioner of Agriculture at Austii 
or Texas A. & M. College. 


FERTILIZATION 


Fertilization is probably the least importan 
aspect of camellia culture. A little fertilize 
goes a long way, so be sure not to over 
fertilize. Also avoid high nitrogen fertilizers 
A 5-10-10 acid fertilizer balanced especiall: 
for camellias and azaleas may be purchase 
under several brand names and used accord 
ing to directions. The amount and frequency 
of fertilization will vary with conditions it 
your garden and what you are trying to ac 
complish. It is best to start with two fairl; 
light applications in the spring—the firs 
shortly after the plants have finished bloomins 
and the second about a month or six week 
later. Ordinarily, this is sufficient; but if th 
plants are competing with large tree root 
or are growing in sandy, porous soil whicl 
has a tendency to leach out, it may be ad 
visable to give them a little foliage feedin; 
with liquid fertilizer as a small additiona 
boost in the early summer. At this time, a 
soon as flower buds can be distinguished fron 
growth buds, twist off all of the twin bud: 
except one on each stem to produce a larger 
more perfect flower. If a mass effect or longe: 
flowering period with smaller blossoms is de 
sired, do not disbud. If specimen flowers ar 
wanted for a special occasion, a light fertili 
zation about one month previous to the ex 
pected date will help the plant mature ripen 
ing buds to blossoms of maximum size anc 
vitality. The average gardener should be very 
cautious with any of these experimental pro 
cedures. The best advice is: Be moderate with 
your fertilizer. 


PROPAGATION 


Camellias can be reproduced by the usua 
propagation methods: cuttings, layerings 
grafts, or seeds. However, seeds will not re 
produce true to the parent bush, so propaga 


tion of the rare varieties is done by grafting 
scions by the cleft graft method on large 
sasanqua camellia root stock. (See Propaga- 
tion, Page 119.) It is possible to have a good 
specimen blooming plant at the end of about 
three years; but as a rule, it is cheaper and 


more satisfactory to buy well established, 
healthy, two or three year old grafted plants 
from the nursery. 

Summer and winter care of camellias, as 
well as watering, is similar to azaleas. (See 
Page 71). 


OSES 


There we will make our beds of roses—Shakespeare 


Beautiful roses may be grown in Houston— 
if certain fundamental essentials are provided. 
It is only necessary to secure good bushes, 
plant them properly in well-prepared soil, 
maintain a regular dust or spray schedule, 
water and feed with discretion, and keep 
spent blooms removed. 


LOCATION OF BEDS 


Since the rose is a shrub, it may be used 
in many ways in the over-all garden design. 
However, in most cases, stronger plants with 
a more effective show of bloom may be had 
if the rose bed is set apart from other shrub- 
bery. Like most blooming plants, it must have 
sun, a minimum of four hours a day. Locate 
the bed away from strong-growing shrubs 
and trees, which rob the plants of moisture 
and food. In the Houston area, roses bloom 
nine or ten months out of the year, so pro- 
vide adequate service walks around and 
through the garden to facilitate the cutting 
‘ of blooms and the care of the plants. Another 
requirement is to select an area that has good 
drainage; roses like water but not wet feet. 
Keeping these considerations in mind, select 
from the many attractive bed designs the one 
most suited to your garden. 


PREPARATION OF BEDS 


Soils in and around the Houston area vary 
considerably; therefore, we will consider only 
the essentials for all types. As stated above, 
we must have drainage, either natural or man 
made. Under no circumstances should the 
soil be removed and rock, tin cans, or brick- 
bats, etc., be put in for drainage. This will 
drain the water from surrounding areas into 
the rose bed. The result will be exactly the 


opposite from what was intended. If there is 
no natural drainage, drain tile may be used 
if there is a lower area to carry the water 
away. In our flat coastal country, however, 
where we have tremendously heavy rains on 
occasion, a form of drainage can be attained 
by raising the bed from four to eight inches 
above ground level. 

The roses will profit if the bed is prepared 
ahead of planting time, but this is not abso- 
lutely necessary. Early preparation allows the 
ground to settle and the added ingredients 
to blend into the soil. In making the bed, if 
the soil is productive—and our black gumbo 
is very good—do not remove the soil. Instead, 
incorporate into it great quantities of humus- 
forming material. Dig and mix thoroughly 
into the top eight or twelve inches of 
soil the equal of three to five inches of old 
barnyard manure, peat moss, well-rotted oak 
leaf compost, or a mixture of all three. This 
will provide a good, friable, moisture-retentive 
soil. In addition to the above, the following 
items may be added: Superphosphate, Bactex, 
a small amount of a balanced rose food, and 
if bed is prepared several months in advance, 
cotton seed meal. Superphosphate is especially 
recommended because this essential food ele- 
ment is difficult to get into the root area after 
planting. If it is known that the soil is alka- 
line, and most of this area is alkaline, a 
small amount of agricultural sulphur may be 
added. This will acidify the soil, which will 
be beneficial since the rose does best with a 
pH of about 6.5. 

Well-grown roses in Houston attain greater 
size than in most areas. This should be taken 
into account when bed size is considered. A 
single row of roses should be at least three 
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feet wide, a double row at least four feet. 
All walkways should be at least four feet 
wide also. Beds may be formally bordered 
with brick, redwood boards, or any other 
blending material desired; or the raised bed 
may be contoured down smoothly to the lawn 
level without any border. An evergreen hedge 
is not recommended as a border material; it 
will reduce the circulation of air through the 
plants and will make them more difficult to 
service. 


TIME FOR PLANTING 


The best time to plant dry root roses is 
during the months of December, January, 
and February. Always order from a reputable 
nursery in plenty of time to allow for pack- 
aging and shipping and specify number one 
plants only. 

As with many other things, progress has 
been made in the marketing of rose plants. 
We now can see the plants before making our 
selections. This has been brought about by 
a technique practiced by some of our local 
nurserymen—the potting of dry rooted plants 
in good rooting soil in tar paper containers. 
These plants immediately take root and begin 
to grow. They may be put into the bed any 
month of the year. Another advantage is that 
the planting loss is greatly reduced. 


CARE ON ARRIVAL 


If plants are ordered from a distant nur- 
sery, be sure to inspect the plants on arrival. 
If possible, plant that day. If packing mate- 
rial is dried out from heat in transit, a small 
amount of moisture may be added by means 
of damp sphagnum moss or other material. 
This will keep plants for a day or two if 
kept in a cool place. If still unable to plant, 
heeling in is recommended (the burying of all 
roots and most of the top in a horizontal 
position in moist soil). They will keep in this 
condition for about ten days. If the plants 
are potted, keep watered well until planted. 


PLANTING 


The planting and early care are the most 
important steps in the building of a good 
rose garden. Regardless of whether the plants 


are plump and turgid or dried out on arrival, 
soak the roots or most of the plant in a tub 
of water just before planting, the time vary- 
ing with the need. A plump plant should 
soak from thirty minutes to one hour, a dried 
out plant overnight—no longer. Never let 
the roots dry out even for a few minutes. 
Have the hole ready before removing the 
plant from the tub of water. In the previously 
prepared bed, dig a hole about twenty-four 
inches in diameter and about ten inches deep. 
Shape some dirt into a cone-shaped mound in 
the center of the hole. Now remove a plant 
from the water, hurriedly check for broken 
or damaged roots, remove these with a pair 
of sharp shears, clip the ends from all large 
roots only. Usually the roots of a rose have 
a natural spread that will fit down over the 
prepared mound; however, in any case the 
mound should be modified to the shape of the 
root system on each individual plant. Some 
forcing is permissible, but it is better if roots 
can be fitted comfortably. 

It is important that the rose be replanted at 
approximately the same depth in the soil in 
which it grew in the field. Usually it will 
be found that the roots were covered from 
one and one-half to three inches, placing the 
bud union above ground where it should be. 
Adjust the height of the plant when resting 
on the mound to pregrown elevation. Next 
start filling in around roots with either a 
little fine-textured prepared soil or the best 
material removed from hole. Work this dirt 
in, around, and on top of roots very firmly 
for a depth of several inches. When hole is re- 
filled, about two-thirds, fill the depression with 
water twice. After all water has soaked in 
the second time, use the remainder of dirt 
to finish filling hole—do not pack. Now cut 
all broken or weak canes and cut back re- 
maining canes leaving from six to ten inches 
depending on size of plant. Make cut on a 
slant just above an outside eye. Any excess 
dirt may be piled up around plant but must 
be removed when buds start to break. About 
three days after planting, water again thor- 
oughly; continue to water weekly until good 
growth is in evidence. 

The name label should be removed from 
the plant and placed on a separate support. 
If a large planting is made, a plot plan is 
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advisable. Maintaining correct names will add 
to your enjoyment. 

The placing of the potted rose plant into 
the permanent bed should be the same as any 
other potted shrub. Dig the hole slightly 
larger than pot diameter and to a depth 
gauged by the dirt height. Plant at same 
level as in container. Cut container from soil 
ball, taking great care not to allow the dirt 
to fall from the roots. Place in hole and pack 
soil snugly around until near top. Stop at 
this point and water well twice. After all 
water has soaked in, fill remainder to level 
of bed—do not pack. Keep plant watered 
every few days for a week or two. 

Our long growing season promotes extra 
plant growth; this has to be considered when 
planning the spacing in the bed. Thought must 
also be given to the hardiness of the individ- 
ual plants selected. However, in general, the 
following may be used as a guide: Climb- 
ers 6/10’; Grandifloras 3’-6’; Hybrid Teas 
30-42”: Floribundas 18-30’; Polyanthas 
WOR Me 


FEEDING 


Since the rose is a producer of beautiful 
blooms almost all year long, it must be sup- 
plied with food. And because of this long 
working period, it cannot all be supplied in 
one big application. Most of our modern 
roses are croppers; that is, they are repeat 
bloomers. Immediately on completion of one 
bloom-out they will, if food and water are 
supplied, start another crop. An all-around 
yearly feeding program would consist of an 
early spring feeding of a complete rose food 
plus some organics, such as cotton seed meal. 
This first feeding should be the heaviest. If 
you mix your own food elements, let the 
nitrogen content be high. Through the sum- 
mer use a balanced ration, and in the fall 
change to low nitrogen. Plants then will not 
approach winter in a soft, succulent condi- 
tion. Otherwise, any rose food marketed by 
a reputable manufacturer will serve well for 
all year feeding. Use in amounts as directed. 
Repeat in more or less regular periods—thirty 
to sixty days all summer. 

In addition to soil feeding, a new form 
of feeding has come into general practice in 
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recent years. This is foliar feeding, the sup- 
plying of food to the plant through the 
leaves. It is not recommended that this type - 
of feeding take the place of soil feeding, 
but rather supplement it. The two together 
will keep the plants vigorous and will pro- 
duce blooms with more substance. Foliar feed- 
ing may be done in any manner that puts 
the diluted solution in contact with the leaves, 
but the most practical way is to incorporate 
it with the fungicide insecticide spray. It has 
been found to be compatible with almost all 
of these materials. The frequency recom- 
mended is every other week. 

A word of caution. Food has to be in 
solution before it can be taken up by the 
roots. A thorough watering of the bed be- 
fore feeding and again afterward will dilute 
the strength of the food to the extent that 
it can be assimilated without a shock to the 
plants. This deep watering will also tend to 
carry the food down to the lower root area. 


WATERING 


Roses enjoy an abundance of water. If a 
rose is not doing well, don’t feed—water. It 
has been said that roses love water more 
than food, so never feed without watering. 
Use soaker, and water thoroughly when 
needed in spring and fall. Water weekly all 
summer. An occasional watering from above 
is desirable during long dry spells; this should 
be done before late afternoon, so foliage will 
dry before nightfall. 


MULCHING 


A summer mulch is any material that will 
help hold water, lower soil temperature 
around the roots, and reduce the need for 
cultivation. There are many useful results 
derived from various mulches. For instance, 
any humus-forming material will aid soil con- 
ditioning and supply needed bacteria. Inas- 
much as a mulch is almost a necessity for 
success in growing roses in our area, here 
are a few good ones: 


COW MANURE One of the best. Can be used 
in any stage from fresh to very old. Apply 
generously. May have better appearance if 
clods are broken up or put through a grinder. 


BAGASSE (Cane pulp). An excellent mulch 
for this area, possessing unusual ability to hold 
water and slow to disintegrate. 


COTTON SEED HULLS A good soil condi- 
tioner. Will tend to run together and form 
a mat. Better if mixed with one of above. 


PEAT MOSS _ Dries out and crusts over. Not 
recommended by itself. Excellent if mixed with 
some or all of above. Acid-forming. 


OAK LEAVES 

PINE NEEDLES Both are good. Both are 
acid-forming. Better if partially broken down 
in compost pile. 


REDWOOD SHAVINGS Fulfills almost all 
requirements of a good mulch. Excellent ap- 
ane Slow to disintegrate. Adds little to 
soil. 


PEA GRAVEL This material can be used to 
great advantage where the color of the stones 
add to your garden color scheme. Permanent. 
Adds nothing to soil. 


MIXTURE A mixture of any or all above may 
be used in any amounts at hand. 


GRASS CLIPPINGS May be used green if 
care is taken to apply only in one-half inch 
layers. So applied, the grass will quickly dry 
out without fermenting and heating. Three or 
four such layers may be applied during the 
summer and may be turned under the surface 


in the fall. 
PES CONTROL 


There are rose pests here as elsewhere. The 
most troublesome ones in the Houston area, 
however, are Blackspot, Mildew, the red 
spotted spider mite, and thrip. The first two 
are fungus diseases, whereas the last two are 
insects. They all can be controlled by setting 
up and following a regular spray or dusting 
program. 

Weekly applications in the spring and fall, 
with only an occasional dose during the hot 
summer months, will usually sufhce. New 
and more effective fungicides and insecticides 
are coming from our laboratories every year. 
Rather than naming the ones most popular 
at this time, it is suggested that inquiring 
through your garden club, your local nursery- 
man, etc., would be the best way to keep 
up with the up-to-date improvements of these 
products. 

The principal thing is to spray or dust 
regularly and effectively. The frequency and 
the amount of material used will have little 


effect unless properly applied. The whole leaf 
must be covered, particularly the underside. 
The underside is far more important than 
the upperside. This is also true if you use 
a foliar food. There is greater absorption from 
the underside so strive for complete coverage. 


PRUNING 


If we use Webster’s definition of pruning, 
“The removing of superfluous twigs and 
branches,” then the cutting of spent blooms 
would be classed as such. First year plants 
need all the leaves they can produce to help 
build strong roots and stems. Therefore, re- 
move the first bloom without any leaves. Later 
on during the year, it is permissible to cut 
down to the first five-leaf leaflet. In fact, 
this is good practice on all plants except those 
that are extremely strong growers. The cut- 
ting of longer stems helps keep them under 
control. On second year and on mature plants, 
stems may be cut to the lowest leaf on branch 
on occasions only. If a practice is made to 
leave at least two sets of leaves on the 
branch, a stronger plant and more blooms 
will be produced. In addition, keep nonpro- 
ductive shoots cut off all year long. Also, 
look for dead canes; remove to live wood 
even if the cane has to be cut back all the 
way to the bud union. 

Depending on the weather, the annual 
pruning time should be between the middle 
of January and the middle of February, just 
before the spring buds break. This date is 
hard to predict. Early pruners are taking 
chances. Late pruning is safer but gives later 
spring bloom. The physical operation of prun- 
ing should be done in the following order: 


1. Cut all dead wood. 

.Cut out all weak or diseased canes. 

.Cut out crossed or rubbing canes. 

.Cut off about one-third of previous 

year’s growth on all remaining canes. 
Make all cuts on a slant about one-fourth 
inch above a strong bud, preferably an 
outside bud. 

5. Treat cut ends larger than a pencil with 
orange shellac or other recommended 
preparations. 

6. Clean up all debris—twigs, leaves, etc.— 
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from the bed. Strip all remaining leaves 
off plants—this is very important. 

7. Spray canes and bed with a good 
“clean-up” spray such as Calsul. 


The rose plants are now ready for their 
first spring feeding and another year of beau- 
tiful roses may be anticipated. 


CUTTING OF BLOOMS 


Cut roses late in the afternoon or early 
in the morning. Place stems in warm water 
eight to ten inches deep or almost to the 
bloom; set aside and let cool to room tem- 
perature. Refrigerate at thirty-two to thirty- 
four degrees for several hours before arrang- 
ing. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ROSES 


The classification of roses is sometimes based 
on origin of species and sometimes on growth 
habits, flower form, or some other distinguish- 
ing characteristic. With the passing years and 
continuous interbreeding, many classes have 
emerged, overlapped, or even disappeared. 
However, the two main divisions of roses 
remain: bush roses with upright shrubby 
growth, and climbing or trailing roses with 
long canes requiring support. The climbers, 
vigorous, hardy, and lovely, are used in land- 
scape work to cover fences, trellises, arbors, 
and banks. They comprise only one-tenth 
of all catalogued roses. Bush roses are sub- 
divided into the following major types: 

Hysprib TEAS (descendants of the true 
Teas, which bequeathed them the habit of 
continual bloom). They are distinguished by 
their long pointed buds, large size, elegance 
of form, fragrance, and wide range of color. 
Favorites of florists, exhibitors, and gardeners 
alike, they are the most important class of 
roses. 

Hyprip PERPETUALS. Vigorous and di- 
sease-resistant, they make one large display 
in the spring and bloom sparsely in the fall. 
The flowers are large and fragrant, mostly 
crimson, pink, and white; but they lack the 
elegant form of the Teas. Two famous hybrid 
perpetuals are the American Beauty and the 
pure white Frau Karl Druschki. 

POLYANTHAS. Dwarf, bushy plants bearing 
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small flowers in clusters, they are continuous 
bloomers from April to December. They are 
excellent for mass effects and low hedges 
or borders. 

FLORIBUNDAS (new name for hybrid poly- 
anthas). Produced from crosses of polyanthas 
and hybrid tea varieties, they grow taller and 
have larger flowers than the polyanthas. They 
may be used for hedges or bedding and last 
remarkably well as cut flowers. 

Hybrid teas, hybrid perpetuals, polyanthas, 
and floribundas all have climbing varieties. 

GRANDIFLORAS (the newest class of roses— 
a cross between the hybrid tea and the flori- 
bunda). These plants have the vigor and the 
blooming habit of the floribunda with the 
flower form of the hybrid tea. Among the few 
varieties so classified is the Queen Elizabeth, 
which will reach eight feet by the second year. 

Other types include: 

SHRUB RosEs. A miscellaneous group ot 
wild and hybrid species, they produce mostly 
single blooms on hardy upright plants. They 
have fine glossy foliage and bright fall fruits. 
Some are good as hedges, screens, or in 
mixed planting with other shrubs. 

TREE OR STANDARD Rose. This classifica- 
tion refers to a plant form, not a flower type. 
Any bush variety and some climbers may be 
budded at the top of a straight understock 
two to four feet tall and then trained to a 
standard. Beautiful in formal or modern gar- 
dens or as an accent among other roses. 

MINIATURE Rosgs. Related to rosa chinen- ° 
sis, they are only six to twelve inches high 
with blossoms less than an inch across. They 
have recently become popular as edgings, 
borders, and patio plants. 

OLD-FASHIONED Roses. Species, hybrids, 
and varieties introduced more than fifty years 
ago are classed as “old roses.” Familiar among 
them are the Tea, Cabbage, Moss, China, 
French, and Damask Roses. Very fragrant, 
vigorous, and practically disease-free, they 
bloom profusely in June. They may be used 
in almost every way in the garden but do 
not combine well in plantings with modern 
hybrid roses. Complementing the Nineteenth 
Century charm of the reconstructed Nichols- 
Rice Home in Sam Houston Park in down- 
town Houston, there is an old-fashioned gar- 
den featuring the following old roses: 


Duchesse de Brabant 
Bon Silene 

Safrano 

Crested Moss 

Salet 

Hermosa 

Maiden’s Blush 
Stanwell Perpetual 
Austrian Copper 
Souvenir de la Malmaison 
Common China 
Devonensis 


Tea 

Tea 

Tea 

Moss 

Moss 

China 
Hybrid Alba 
Spinosissima 
Brier 
Bourbon 
Tea 

Tea 


Other old roses recently grown here: 


LaFrance 
Lady Banksia 
Green Rose 
Empress Josephine 
Cecile Brunner 
(Sweetheart Rose) 
La Noblesse 
Louis Philippe 
Paul Neyron 
Marie Louise 
Lady Hillingdon 


First Hybrid Tea 
Large climber 


R. Chinensis Verdiflora 


R. Gallica 
Floribunda 


R. Centifolia 
hina 

Hybrid Perpetual 
amask 


Tea 


1857 Pink 

1839 Rose 

1839 Apricot 

1827 Pink 

1854 Pink 

1840 Pink 

1797 Pink 

1838 Blush 

1596 Yellow-vermillion 

1843 Blush pink 

1600 Pink 

1841 White-pink 

1867 Silvery pink to bright pink 
1796 Yellow 

1855 Green leaf-petals 

1770 Silvery pink to deep rose 
1881 Pink on yellow 

1856 Light pink with carmine center 
1834 Crimson 

1869 Clear pink to rose 

1813 Rich pink 

1910 Yellow 


Listed below are some of the many new and old roses now being grown in the Houston area: 


18k 


Size 
lE 


HT — Hybrid Tea Pol. — Polyantha Gr. — Grandiflora Cl. — Climber 
— Floribunda C  —China HP — Hybrid Perpetual T —Tea 
Relative Plant Size: 
L—Largeé M-——Medium S—Small 
GARDEN ROSES M_ Night HT Red 
L_ Pink Favorite iBlae Pink 
Name Type Color S Pinkie FI, Pink 
Bravo Eig Red S Pink Rosette FI. _ Pink 
Carrousel Gr. Red M_ Pinocchio FI Pink Blend 
Cecil Brunner Fl. Pink S (Rose) Rouletti (Min.) Pol Pink 
China Doll Pol Pink RA Snow Bird aT White 
Crimson Rosette jell Red ibe SORA (Gra Red 
Donald Prior FI. Red M_ Spartan Fl Ried 
iene Ge ah ca S ane Snow i Nae 
. ; . ik, “Wea e 
Fashion FI. Pink Blend S ie oS POtmERY see Bleed 
Fire King FI. Red ; 
First Love ine Pink S_ Valentine FR Red 
Frolic Fl. Pink M_ Virgo ishi White 
Fusilier Fi. Red 
Garden Party HT Pink & White 
Geranium Red Jills Red ROSES FOR FRAGRANCE 
Gold Cu FI. Yellow ‘le 
ood Nite init Pink Size Name Type Coloi 
Aach Fl. Pink 
Se eee - Fl Orange & Red M ee eee a ae” 
i : M_Briarcli ink 
phe aaa Se pe M_ Bronze Masterpiece HT Bronzy Yellov 
i i Fe Yellow Blend L_ Capistrano HT Pink 
viet eal Pink M_ Chrysler Imperial Tah Bee 
Mme. Henri Gillot ali Red Blend L Confidence ital Pin 


Py ay eS Sy ey a eee 


Plant Types 
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Perro gee 


Crimson Glory 
Dainty Bess (Single) 
Etoile de Hollande 
Golden Masterpiece 
K. A. Victoria 

Mark Sullivan 


Mirandy 
Torch Song 
White Bouquet 


slit 
HT 
Ey 
HT 
HT 
HAT 
loll? 
Eat 
le, 


Red 

Pink 

Red 
Yellow 
White 


Orange Blend 


Red 
Orange Red 
White 


ROSES FOR LASTING CUT FLOWERS 


Mojave 
Montezuma 
Peace 

Picture 

Pink Peace 
Queen Elizabeth 


Show Girl 

Texas Centennial 
The Doctor 
Tiffany 

Torch Song 
Tzigane 

White Knight 


keg ee len! Ke lpelicsh felis Rell 


Orange Red 
Orange Red 
Yellow-Pink 
Pink 
Rose 
Pink 
Pink 
Red 
Pink 
Pink 
Orange Red 
Red Yellow 
White 


ROSES EASY TO GROW 


Size Name Type Color 
M_ Amy Vanderbilt ieik, Mauve 
M_ Circus Fl. Yellow Blend 
L_ Floradora H Orange Red 
M_ Garnette Fi. Red 
L Mojave HT Orange Blend 
L Montezuma Gr. Orange Red 
M_ Peace HT = Yellow & Pink 
L_ Pink Peace HT Rose 
L_Roundelay Gr. Red 
L_ Tiffany iplae Pink Blend 

ROSES FOR SHOW BLOOM 

Size Name Type Color 
M_ Blanche Mallerin Ha, White 
L_ Buccaneer Gr. Yellow 
M_ Burnaby isle Yellow 
L_ Charlotte Armstrong aly Pink 
M_ Chrysler Imperial HT Red 
M_ Countesse Vandall HT Pink Blend 
M_ Crimson Glory al Red 
M_ Etoile de Hollande HT Red 
M_ Forty Niner HT Red Yellow 
L Golden Masterpiece Jefe Yellow 
M_ Happiness HE Red 
L Helen Traubel HT Pink 
L_ Katherine T. Marshall ED Pink 
M McGredy’s Sunset HT Yellow 
L_ Mirandy Edi Red 


Com! 


Size Name Type Color 
L_ Banksia Ci White 
L_ Banksia (Lady) Cl: Yellow 
L_ Betty Prior Br Pink 
L Cherokee Cl. White 
L Columbia jeG@e Pink 
L_ Descanso Pillar Ch Pink 
L_ Frau Karl Druschki He White 
L_ Frensham Fl. Red 
M_ Garnette Fl. Red 
L_ Golden Showers GL Yellow 
L_ Helen Traubel 158 Pink Blend 
M_ Louis Phillipe C Red 
L Mermaid Cl Yellow 
M_ Ma Perkins Fl. Pink 
S Margo Koster Pol. Orange Blend 
L_ Mrs. Charles Bell HE Pink 
L New Dawn ik Pink 
S Orange Triumph Pol. Orange 
L_ Paul Neyron HP Pink 
L_ Paul's Scarlet Gil, Red 
L Queen Elizabeth Gr. Pink 
L_ Radiance (eae Pink 
L_ Red Radiance Jaltt Red 
M_ Rose Elfe Fi. Pink 
S The Fairy Pol. Pink 
L__ Climbing sports of many hybrid teas 


ulbs 


I walk down the garden paths, 


And all the daffodils 


Ave blowing, and the bright blue squills. 


T he general term “bulbs” includes true bulbs, 
corms, rhizomes, tuberous roots and other 
variations. (For descriptive classification see 
Division, page 117.) 
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—Amy Lowell 


The popularity of growing bulbs in this 
area increases each year, as more gardeners 
realize that no other genus of plants offers 
richer rewards for effort expended, nor a 





wider field tor experiment. Most bulbs require 
minimum care and space, and once correctly 
established, many send up their lovely blos- 
soms with seasonal regularity and increase in 
numbers and beauty as the years pass. 

Most bulbs thrive best in a sunny location in 
a neutral (pH7), well-drained sandy loam that 
is porous and crumbles easily. Bulbs should be 
fed when planted with bonemeal in a mixture 
of sharp sand placed in the bottom of the 
planting holes. Dusting with a plant hor- 
mone powder, after slightly moistening base 
of bulb, is a practice advocated by many 
growers to induce quicker and more vigorous 
root systems. Bulbs should be fed well after 
blooming to develop as much foliage growth 
as possible, using bonemeal, Fertiloam, or a 
mixture of superphosphate and one of the 
commercial dried manures. This may be lightly 
scratched into the ground above the bulb with 
a hand tool, or dissolved in water before ap- 
plying. Fresh manure should never be used for 
any bulbs. 

The planting depth depends largely upon 
the size of the bulb, but a good general rule is 
to plant 3 times the thickness of the bulb. 
Notable exceptions to this rule are lilies whose 
stemroots require deep planting to develop 
anchorage, and iris rhizomes which are planted 
just under the surface. When planting in- 
structions give a specified depth, it means that 
the bulb should be covered with that much 
soil. Most small bulbs should be spaced ap- 
proximately 2 or 3 times their diameter apart, 
larger bulbs about 5 times their diameter 
apart, unless the plants have a spreading habit 
of growth, when the space should be increased 
accordingly. After planting, the soil over the 
bulbs should be firmed down well with the 
finger tips to exclude air pockets. 

Bulb foliage should never be cut until it is 
brown and dried because the leaves are essen- 
tial in the production of food to be stored 
up for the next year’s flowers. The yellowing 
tops may be braided, fastened into tight clumps 
with rafha or elastic bands, or tied into knots, 
to give a neater appearance while maturing. 
Some gardeners use interplantings of shallow 
rooted annuals to hide the ripening foliage. 
After blooming, withered flower heads should 
be broken off to prevent formation of seed 
pods. A great many bulbs naturalize and are 
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left undisturbed in the ground from year to 
year, where they multiply. When naturalized 
bulbs show signs of crowding, after 3 or 4 
years, they may be lifted and transplanted. 
Other bulbs thrive better when annually lifted, 
dried, dusted with sulphur, and stored for 
a few months rest. Shallow boxes are com- 
monly used for storage for large numbers of 
bulbs, but for smaller amounts, small bags 
may be used to hang in a cool, dry place, 
labeled and separated according to varieties. 

Good bulbs are essential. As a general rule, 
older varieties cost less than recent introduc- 
tions and are still choice. However, most bulbs 
are a permanent investment which give much 
pleasure and satisfaction through years to 
come, and it is important to consider the 
merits of the newer varieties. Many of the 
less known species of small bulbs should be 
more generally grown here, but need to be 
planted in groups or masses to be fully ap- 
preciated. (See Bulb Chart for detailed in- 
formation, Page 130.) 

AMARYLLIS FAMILY (Amaryllidaceae) 

Some of the handsomest plants grown in 
this area are Amaryllids. This large group 
includes hybrid Amaryllis, Amarcrinum, Al- 
stroemeria, Chlidanthus, Clivia, Crinum, 
Cooperia, Eucharis, Habranthus, Haemanthus, 
Hymenocallis, Ismene, Leucojum, Lycoris, 
Narcissus, Sprekelia, Tuberose, Tulbaghia, 
Zephyranthes, and others. 

Amaryllis have long been favorites in South- 
ern gardens and the new improved strains are 
so beautiful that every gardener should start 
a collection of them. The colorings of the 
Dutch, Sequoia and Houdyshel hybrids are 
exquisite—pink, rose, crimson, deep red, pure 
white and striped. In this climate, all amaryllis 
should be planted with the neck and upper 
portion of the bulb above the surface of the 
soil. If bulbs sink after a season or two, 
they may be carefully raised and reset on 
a handful of sand. Amaryllis may be planted 
in groups or clumps to themselves, or as 
single specimens in the border and among the 
shrubbery. They will bloom well in semi- 
shade. 

Crinums are indispensable permanent plants 
because of their lovely fragrant flowers, long 
blooming season and attractive year-round 
foliage. The type known commonly as Milk- 


and-Wine Lilies are persistent survivors from 
old gardens. Crinums have been greatly im- 
proved by the hybridizers and such choice 
varieties as the early blooming white Powelli, 
the St. Christopher, Ellen Bosanquet, Cecil 
Houdyshel, Rattrayi and the late blooming 
Giganteum (deep shade) provide a succes: 
sion of bloom from spring through autumn. 

Amarcrinum Howardi, an outstanding hy- 
brid of Amaryllis Belladonna and Crinum 
Moorei, has especially lovely shell pink flowers 
which grow in clusters. It should be grown 
more generally as it thrives in this climate 
in semi-shade, and blooms periodically during 
the hot weather. 

Tuberoses, Ismene (Peruvian Daffodil), and 
Hymenocallis (Spider Lily) are dependable 
old-fashioned summer blooming favorites, 
which bear fragrant white blossoms. The flow- 
ers of both the single and double tuberoses 
have a delightful wax-like texture. Ismene 
have exotic lily-shaped flowers, with segments 
that extend beyond the petals like small horns 
and are faintly veined with green. Hymeno- 
callis take their common name from the spid- 
ery appearance of their narrow fragile petals 
and long stamens. 

Clivia, Eucharis (Amazon Lily), and Hae- 
manthus (Blood Lily) are tropical plants gen- 
erally grown in pots or tubs, which may be 
placed in a shady garden or patio during the 
summer and in a sheltered location during the 
winter. They require much the same care and 
potting mixture of sandy loam, bonemeal and 
humus with some charcoal to insure good 
drainage. The decorative dark green foliage 
and large clusters of exquisite star-shaped 
white flowers, make the Eucharis a highly 
prized winter blooming plant. Clivia, with dis- 
tinctive yellow-apricot blooms and large strap- 
like leaves, blooms in the spring. Haemanthus 
are summer and fall blooming having large, 
exotic red flowers and luxuriant foliage. 

Lycoris have strap-shaped leaves and clus- 
ters of funnel-shaped flowers in many colors. 
Some plants bloom in summer, others in 
autumn, when the bulbs are devoid of foliage. 
In addition to the scarlet favorite (L. radiata) 
there are the lovely yellow (L. aurea), the 
lilac rose (L. squamigera), the red (L. san- 
guinea) and the blush pink (L. incarnata) 
varieties. Similar in culture and growth is 


the Guernsey Lily (Nerine sarniensis) which 
has coral red flowers and blooms in September 
before the foliage appears. Most of these 
bulbs naturalize well but they should not be 
disturbed unless absolutely necessary as they 
frequently fail to bloom for the season or 
two after being moved. 

Zephyranthes, Cooperia (Rain Lily), and 
Habranthus are somewhat similar, having 
grass-like foliage and the habit of blooming on 
and off all summer. Tulbaghia violacea, 
dwarf, is an almost constant bloomer, hav- 
ing small orchid flower clusters. All of these 
are useful little bulbs to tuck into odd corners 
or to use as borders. 

Other amaryllids, which provide a splash of 
brilliant color, are the showy Alstroemeria 
aurantiaca, (Peruvian Lily) with its orange 
and yellow azalea-like blossoms, the gorgeous 
red flowered Sprekelia (Jacobean Lily), and 
the fragrant yellow Chlidanthus, which re- 
semble miniature amaryllis. 


NARCISSI OR DAFFODILS 


The terms Narcissus, Daffodil and Jonquil 
are confusing to many gardeners. All daffodils 
and jonquils are narcissi, for narcissus is the 
botanical name which includes all species and 
varieties of the genus. Daffodil is the name 
often applied to those narcissi which have 
large trumpets, but may also be used for all 
types. The name jonquil is commonly used 
for the rush-leaved Narcissus Jonquilla and 
its hybrids. . 

Narcissi are hardy, dependable and adapta- 
ble and cannot be surpassed for informal 
plantings. As winter in the South is com- 
parable to spring in the North, the early 
varieties of Narcissi do much better than the 
mid-season or late ones. The choice of varie- 
ties which will bloom more than one season 
is limited but as they are one of the loveliest 
of all early spring flowers, and not too ex- 
pensive, bulbs may be replaced seasonally. 
Some however will give more than one sea- 
son’s bloom and some will naturalize and 
multiply, especially the polyanthus or bunch- 
flowered N. Tazetta. 

The new hybrids are larger, and in many 
cases, more beautiful than the older varieties 
which have been favorites of lasting value 
for many years. Discerning gardeners. build 
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up permanent collections of Narcissi by add- 
ing a few new varieties each year. 

Some of the varieties recommended for this 
area, listed according to the classification gen- 
erally followed, are: 


TRUMPET NARCISSI 
Yellow: 
Aerolite, early 
Alasnam, early 
February Gold, extra early 
King Alfred, mid-season 
White: 
Mount Hood, mid-season 
LarGE-CUPPED NARCISSI 
Fortune, early 
Silver Star, early 
SMALL-CUPPED NARCISSI 
Pomona, early 
DouBLE NARCISSI 
Texas, early 
Twink, early 
TRIANDRUS NARCISSI 
Moonshine, mid-season 
Silver Chimes 
Thalia, early 
CYCLAMINEOUS NARCISSI 
February Gold, extra early 
JONQUILLA NARCISSI 
Campernelle, early 
Trevithian, mid-season 
TAZETTA (Poetaz or Bunch-flowered) Narcissi 
Chinese Sacred Lily 
Cragford (white petals, gold cup) 
Grand Monarque 
Paper White 
Queen of the North 
Soleil d’or 
PoETIcuS (Poet’s) NARCISSI 
Actaea, early 
Recurvus, early 


There are many UNCLASSIFIED VARIETIES, 
which throughout the South, have become 
favorites: when first planted, these specimens 
were given various names to suit the fancy 
of the owner. Many have survived, each to 
become a part of the local garden heritage 
in which they are found. 

Narcissi are not exacting as to soil but ap- 
preciate adequate drainage, surface fertiliza- 
tion after blooming and again in the fall, 
of bonemeal and superphosphate. The foliage 
must be retained until dried. When maximum 
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growth and finest flowers are desired, dig 
and divide every 3 or 4 years, depending 
upon the rapidity of increase. After division, 
the smaller bulbs should be planted to them- 
selves as they will not give much bloom for 
several years. However, those varieties that 
naturalize may remain undisturbed for years 
until the clumps become so thick that few 
flowers are produced. 

Narcissi are excellent for cutting and last 
well. The flowers should be cut just as the 
buds begin to open, with very few leaves, 
as the foliage is necessary for the growth of 
the bulb. These first spring flowers with their 
beauty and fragrance are very welcome in the 
house for flower arrangements. 


THE LILY "FAMILY | Likacese) 


The Lily family is largely noteworthy for 
the showy blooms of its numerous genera, in- 
cluding true lilies, Agapanthus, Allium, Ca- 
massia, Chionodoxa, Galtonia, Gloriosa, He- 
merocallis, Hyacinth, Kniphofia, Lachenalia, 
Leucojum, Liriope, Milla, Muscari, Ornitho- 
galum, Scilla and Tulip. 

The term “Lily” is often used in conjunc- 
tion with common names of many bulbous 
plants and is more descriptive than accurate. 
The number of true lilies which thrive in this 
climate, is somewhat limited but careful plan- 
ning and planting will provide a succession of 
bloom in a wide range of color and variety. 
The Creoles, Regal and Philippine lilies are 
special favorites in this area as they are easily 
grown and naturalize readily. Other lilies, 
which have been raised with success are the 
Speciosums, Croft, Estate, Tiger, Goldband 
(Auratum), Centifolium, Turk’s-cap, Coral 
(Tenuifolium), Umbellatum, Madonna (Can- 
didum) and the Bellingham and Green Moun 
tain hybrids. 

Good drainage is the first essential in lily 
culture. A sandy loam with leafmold added 
suits most species. All lilies send out roots from 
the base of their bulbs but there are some that 
also develop roots above the bulbs on the 
stem. Some have fleshy, loose scales that hold 
water and easily decay unless they are planted 
on their sides in sand to overcome this diffi- 
culty. Although nearly all species of lilies are 
desirable for planting with other plants or 
among shrubs, they should not be crowded. 


Companion plants are beneficial, as they ab- 
sorb surplus water in the soil and shade the 
adjacent roots of the lilies. A mulch helps 
to keep the soil and stems cool and moist 
and obviates the necessity of cultivation and 
keeps the weeds down. The flowers of all 
lilies are excellent for cutting but only the top 
part of the stem should be cut off in order to 
allow the bulb to complete its growth. (For Lily 
Diseases, see Diseases and Pests, Page 126.) 

Hemerocallis, or Daylilies, are unexcelled for 
colorful, long lasting bloom, ranging in color 
from dark bronzy red through the pastel tints 
of so-called pinks into clear orange and yellow. 
Daylilies thrive in full sun or partial shade, 
in average soil; and once established, they re- 
quire practically no further care. However, 
they respond surprisingly well in continued 
and better bloom if watered liberally and fer- 
tilized. A careful selection of varieties will 
provide a succession of bloom from early spring 
until fall. New varieties are constantly being 
introduced. Some of the most interesting 
kinds are the Doctor Stout, Russell and Edna 
Spaulding hybrids. 

Hyacinths, especially the Dutch and the 
Roman varieties in pink, blue and white, 
are adaptable to bedding and filling in with 
other spring bulbs. Singles are considered 
more desirable than doubles. Bulbs may be 
secured in bedding mixtures or in separate 
colors. Exhibition hyacinths are usually grown 
in hyacinth glasses indoors. 

In this climate Tulips must be refrigerated 
(not frozen) from three to six weeks before 
planting. Bulbs are usually discarded at the 
end of the blooming season except Tulipa 
clusiana, a wild species, which may be left 
n the ground and will naturalize. The 
Breeder and Darwin types, which are note- 
worthy in size of flower, length and strength 
of stem, and beauty of coloring, do well in 
his area. 

The so-called “harbingers of spring” bulbs 
ire hardy, dependable, and are indispensable 
‘or brightening up spring gardens. Muscari 
(Grape Hyacinth), Scilla (Squill), Leucojum 
(Snowflake), Ornithogalum (Star of Bethle- 
1em), Chionodoxa (Glory-of-the-Snow) and 
Milla are all ideal for these purposes. A light 
nulch should be used as a protection dur- 
ng the winter. 


Kniphofia (Torch Lily or Red Hot Poker) 
and Yucca are generally used to add a touch 
of novelty and give bold accent to summer 
gardens. They do well in hot sun and re- 
quire little water. Some hybrids of Kniphofia 
are smaller and have more beautiful coloring 
than the older types which were formerly 
listed as Tritomas. 

There are a few summer blooming bulbs 
such as the white spiked Galtonia (Summer 
Hyacinths), Allium, Liriope, (Lily Turf), Ca- 
massia and the decorative flowered Lachena- 
lia (Cape Cowslip). 

Gloriosa, or Climbing Lily, is an unusual 
and spectacular plant with brilliant yellow 
and red flowers, having tendrils on the tips 
of its leaves. When planted in front of an 
evergreen hedge or trellis to give the neces- 
sary support to the plant while climbing, it 
reaches a height of 5 or 6 feet. The tuberous 
roots are easily grown like Irish potatoes. They 
should be watered freely during the growing 
season and fed generously with applications 
of liquid manure every two weeks until the 
buds begin to form. 


IRIS FAMILY (Iridaceae) 


The Iridaceae Family contains over 60 
genera and perhaps 1000 species, generally 
described as herbs, with sword-shaped leaves, 
rhizomes or bulb-like rootstocks, and hand- 
some, six-segmented flowers. Favorites in 
Southern gardens include: Iris, Blackberry 
Lily, Dietes, Gladiolus, Ixia, Marica, Mont- 
bretia, Sisyrinchium, Sparaxis, Tigridia, and 
Watsonia. 

The genus Iris boasts one of the world’s 
most famous flower forms. Different species 
of Iris hail from cold mountain regions, 
swamps and sea-coasts, and temperate plains. 
Some are impossible on the Gulf Coast, but 
others naturalize easily, and still more will 
flourish if their needs are met. Irises are 
divided into two main root classifications: 
bulbous and rhizomatous; and the important 
rhizomatous classification is in turn subdivided 
into: Bearded, Beardless, and Crested, accord- 
ing to their petal forms. 

The bulbous group includes the Dutch, 
Algerian Iris tingitana and the small winter- 
blooming Iris reticulata. They are most effec- 
tive in the garden when planted in clumps 
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and may be interspersed with other spring 
bulbs. They are also excellent for cutting. 
Plant them three inches deep on a cushion of 
sand, under which there is bonemeal and 
phosphorus. Avoid planting them in a bed 
which requires summer watering, as they are 
subject to rotting. 

The beautiful rainbow-hued Bearded Iris 
does not adapt easily to our scorching sum- 
mers and mild wet winters. The determined 
iris fancier must attend carefully to basic 
requirements of location and culture but may 
be assured of success if he has also selected 
the new hybrids which are resistant to rhizome 
rot. Many Milliken and Tom Craig hybrids, 
as well as the old Sass iris, have bloomed and 
naturalized here. Varieties classified by north- 
ern growers as “too tender” are often right 
for us. In addition to proper selection, plenty 
of sun, good drainage, and soil on the alkaline 
side must be provided. Bearded iris cannot 
share beds with plants which need much 
summer watering, as their cycle demands that 
the rhizomes become dormant and somewhat 
dry in summer. Early autumn planting is pre- 
ferred in raised beds of sandy loam which 
have been sweetened with lime or gypsum and 
enriched with bonemeal and superphosphate. 
Manure or commercial fertilizers may be 
turned deep into the bed where the feeder 
roots will reach but must never touch the 
rhizomes. Each rhizome, with its roots trail- 
ing, should be placed on a small mound and 
barely covered with soil. After blooming and 
in the fall, fertilize with bonemeal, either 
alone or in combination with an inorganic 
formula. Remember that too much nitrogen 
in any form produces fine foliage but few 
flowers. At the first sign of rot, or of growing 
tips melting away after a prolonged rainy 
spell, the rhizomes may be lifted and the 
soft parts cut off. Treat with sulphur or Clo- 
rox, full strength, or Terraclor before replant- 
ing. Or if you wish, on noticing the first 
mustard-seed-like particles of the fungus at 
ground level, douse the entire area with a 
mild solution of Terraclor or one teaspoon of 
potassium permanganate crystals. This treat- 
ment is also good for spurias or other iris 
which have contracted bacterial soft rot. 


The Beardless types which may be grown 
in this area include the Japanese, Siberian, 
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Spuria, Algerian Iris unguicularis, and the 
Louisiana natives and hybrids. The spectacular 
Japanese Iris kaempferi prefers very rich, 
lime-free soil and must be kept very wet be- 
fore its early summer blooming and quite dry 
while dormant in autumn. They may be 
planted in redwood boxes or tubs, sunk in 
ponds for flowering, and then removed to a 
dry situation for their dormant season. The 
dainty Siberian Iris is an early bloomer which 
may adapt itself to southern gardens if given 
a rich soil and plenty of sun and moisture. 
They are most effective in clumps and do not 
like to be disturbed. Iris unguicularis, also 
called Iris stylosa, is valuable for its long 
period of winter bloom. The flowers, which 
have no real stems, should be gathered in bud 
and will open in water the next day. 


Highly recommended are the stately Spuria 
Iris, which have handsome sword-like leaves 
and erect stalks crowned with six or eight 
blooms in spike formation. They are long- 
lived as cut flowers and hardy to wind, rain, 
heat, and cold. Plant only in the fall in sunny, 
well-drained beds, into which any balanced 
fertilizer or manure supplemented with bone- 
meal has been mixed. Set the rhizome on a 
mound of soil with fibrous roots spread be- 
neath it. These fibrous roots must not be 
allowed to dry out during the purchasing 
and transplanting process. Barely cover the 
top of the rhizome with soil and add a little 
mulch to prevent sunburn. Fertilize in the 
early fall and again in the late winter. Spurias 
should not be moved often, so allow a three 
foot area for the mother rhizome to spread 
into a large clump. They like wet winters and 
dry summers but will tolerate more extremes 
than the Bearded varieties. Should fungus 
appear, treatment is the same as for Bearded 
Iris. 

The slender swamp irises of Louisiana are 
the most indigenous of their family to our 
area. With a wonderful range of colors, the 
new hybrid varieties rival in beauty and grace 
the more difficult Japanese. They will adapt 
easily to most gardens here, whether sunny or 
semi-shaded. However, an ideal situation for 
them is a low bed or pond edge where they 
may occasionally have standing water in their 
winter growing season and dry out in sum- 
mer. Barnyard manure and leafmold are pre- 


ferred soil conditioners, but others may be 
used. The rhizomes should be barely covered 
with soil, and mulched quite heavily in the hot 
months, with any handy dressing. As with 
other irises, feed generously after blooming 
and in early autumn with well-rotted manure 
or a balanced fertilizer. Never put fertilizer 
directly on a rhizome but scratch lightly into 
the surrounding soil. 

Last, but very useful in Houston gardens, 
are the Crested or Evansia Irises. They make 
good companion plants for azaleas, as they 
bloom about the same time and have the 
same acid soil and high shade preferences. 
Iris cristata is a miniature variety of Evansia 
with lovely little blue flowers. It prefers year- 
round moisture and soil with much humus, 
but will adapt to other conditions. Trans- 
planting is best done immediately after flower- 
ing when new roots are produced. Another 
Evansia Iris which has been proved here is 
the widely-branched Japonica, which bears on 
a single stem numerous pale lavender flowers 
with orange crests. It succeeds better in con- 
siderable shade than in sunlight, and like 
Cristata, needs humus and leafmold. Two 
beautiful new hybrids are Nada, with frilled 
white flowers, and Darjeeling. 

The following lists were chosen to give a 
wide color range of top-ranking irises which 
have already been naturalized in this vicinity. 
A few vigorous Bearded Iris have been de- 
veloped which will give both spring and 
autumn bloom if continuously fertilized and 
kept moist all summer. These are called 
“rebloomers” (RE) or “semi-rebloomers” 


(SR). 


BEARDED IRIS FOR HOUSTON 

Orchid and Flame (SR)—Tall lavender, tangerine 
beard 

Sousun (RE)—Cream and yellow 

Eleanor Roosevelt (RE)—Dark purple 

Lady Mohr—Oyster with chartreuse falls 

Carabella (SR)—Peach pink 

Rocket—Tall, two-tone orange yellow 

Russian Bronze (Winter-RE)—Bronze with maroon 
falls 

Purissima—Famous blue-white 

Sultan’s Robe (SR)—Old rose, copper, and blue 

Tournament Queen (Wéinter-RE)—Cerise 
very large 

Wm. Setchell—Giant, deep blue-purple 

Blue River (RE)—True blue, vigorous 

Arcadia Buttercup—Sunny yellow 

Montecito—Tall, pure yellow 


pink, 


LOUISIANA HYBRIDS 


Her Highness (Levingston)—Show-winning white, 
large and vigorous 

Dixie Deb (Chowning)—Large, clear sulphur yel- 
low, vigorous, early 

Bayou Sunset (MacMillan)—Soft rose with gold 
crest, seven-inch flowers 

Haile Selassie (MacMillan)—Red violet, beautiful 
and vigorous 

Peggy Mac (MacMillan)—Magneta rose, long-time 
favorite 

Cherry Bounce (Nelson)—Bright, lustrous cherry 
red, fine substance 

Wheelhorse (Dormon)—Huge rose bitone, consis- 
tent show winner 

Louise Arny (Arny)—Pale blue to lavender with 
yellow crest, ruffled 

Mistis (MacMillan)—Award-winning, large laven- 


er pink 
ee? (Smith)—Six-inch flowers of hyacinth 
ue 

Creole Can-can (Granger)—Large, double, blue 
flowers on vigorous plant 

Wood Violet (Dormon)—Low-growing, intense blue 
violet, yellow crest 

Royal Gem (Smith)—Award-winning velvety pur- 
ple, yellow signal patch 

The Khan (Dormon)—Award-winning black violet, 
seven-inch flowers 

Barabara Elaine Taylor (Taylor )—Six-inch white 
flowers 


SPURIA HYBRIDS 
White Heron (Milliken)—Large white with yellow 
Wadi Zem Zem (Milliken)—Huge creamy yellow 
Sunny Day (Sass)—Glowing yellow 
Azure Dawn (Nies)—Pale blue and lavender 
Bronzspur (Nies)—Bronze, brown and yellow 
Royal Toga (Nesmith)—Violet and white 
Blackpoint (Nies)—Solid dark brown 
Morningtide (Walker) —Blue-white 


BULBOUS IRIS 
Wedgewood—Early blue 
Imperator—Late, rich blue 
Golden Harvest—Yellow 
White Superior—Fine white 





Gladiolus, another major member of the 
Iridaceae family, is now available in a glorious 
range of colors, although with little variation 
in form. They are easy to grow in good garden 
soil and will provide a succession of bloom if 
planted at two-week intervals in the spring 
and late summer. Gladioli give most satisfac- 
tory results in garden display and for cutting 
when selected color blends are planted, rather 
than packaged mixtures which are usually 
disappointing and often inferior. For maxi 
mum bloom, gladioli should be fed with a 
liquid fertilizer once a week from the time 
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the stalk begins to lengthen until the first 
color shows. This is particularly important 
when growing flowers for exhibition. Flower 
spikes should be cut when the two lowest 
florets open, and not more than one leaf 
should be cut from each plant. Thrips, glad- 
iolus’ worst pest, is easily controlled if a 
recommended soil and bulb dust or spray is 
applied at weekly intervals from the time 
foliage is six inches high to flowering. Some 
gardeners let bulbs stay in the ground, but 
flowering diminishes each year. Bulbs may be 
lifted after foliage has dried and stored dur- 
ing the winter. Before storage, remove old 
foliage and treat corms with an insecticide. 
The Primulinus type and the hybrids known 
as Gladiolus tristis and the dainty Baby Glad- 
iolus are smaller, more graceful plants now 
popularly grown here. 


The South African Dietes, though not a 
true iris, has iris-like foliage and blooms on 
and off all summer. Each flower lasts only a 
day but is rapidly followed by another. The 
Oakhurst and Johnsoni hybrids are par- 
ticularly adaptable to this climate. Marica, or 
the so-called “Walking Iris,” naturalizes easily, 
as the weight of young plants formed on the 
ends of old flower stalks pull the old stems 
down and take root. 


Montbretias and Watsonias make a brilliant 
colorful and decorative display in summer 
gardens and are desirable acquisitions for the 
border or for cutting. They are of easy 
culture, resembling in most particulars the 
culture of gladiolus, but may be left undis- 
turbed for several years. The Earlham hybrids 
of Montbretias are very lovely and excellent 
for cutting. These bulbs may be left in the 
ground but will be improved by lifting, sepa- 
rating, and replanting every alternate autumn. 


The Blackberry Lily, or Belamcanda, is 
adaptable to any soil, thriving in full sun or 
semi-shade. The yellow flowers brighten sum- 
mer gardens and keep well when cut. The 
seed formation, which resembles a blackberry, 
may be dried and used for winter arrange- 
ments. 

Ixia and Sparaxis, both originating in South 
Africa, are similar small, star-shaped flowers 
borne on long slender stems above grass-like 
foliage. Lovely for cutting, the colors run the 
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gamut of the golden tones from cream to 
scarlet. 

Tigridias (Shell Flowers) thrive in South- 
ern gardens because of their ability to with- 
stand intense heat. Natives of Mexico, the 
large, triangular-shaped flowers are brilliantly 
colored and have a long blooming season. The 
smallest member of the Iris family is the 
Sisyrinchium or Blue-eyed Grass. The small, 
dainty blossoms open one at a time, keeping 
up a long succession of bloom. 


ARUM FAMILY (Araceae) 


Callas do best in southern exposures, in a 
light soil to which well-rotted manure, sand 
and humus have been added. If desired, the 
roots may be started early indoors in pots and 
later transferred to the garden when aH danger 
of frost is past. After blooming, when the 
foliage has dried, the roots should be dug and 
stored in dry sand or peatmoss to give them 
a few months rest. The hardy white Callas 
may be left in the ground for the summer, in 
order to increase, but they too will benefit by 
digging in the fall. The yellow variety, Ellio- 
tiana, with its interesting spotted foliage, is 
less hardy and requires semi-shade and a 
slightly acid soil. The Evergreen Baby Calla, 
a shade-loving variety, and the Pink Calla, 
usually grown in pots, are becoming increas- 
ingly popular. Rot, which sometimes occurs 
in callas, is generally caused by using green 
manure and high soil pH. 

Anthuriums are highly prized as pot plants 
for their beautiful exotic flowers. A. scher- 
zerianum (Flamingo Flower) and Spathiphyl- 
lum clevelandi (commonly called White 
Anthurium) will bloom in high garden shade 
or in the house. The shade and moisture- 
loving Arisaema triphyllum (Jack-in-the-Pul- 
pit), with its calla-like flowers of mottled 
green and brown, is most effective when 
planted among ferns or wild flowers. 

Caladiums, related to Callas, are highly es- 
teemed as bedding plants for their ornamental 
veined and marbled foliage and brilliant color- 
ing. They like a well-drained friable, somewhat 
acid soil and semishade and may be used 
among azalea plantings to provide color during 
the summer. Tubers may be planted as soon as 
danger of frost is past. Caladium leaves die 
back naturally in the fall, when the roots should 


be dug, dusted with sulphur, and stored in dry 
sand. 


GINGER FAMILY (Zingiberaceae) 


Several varieties of the tropical Ginger 
family are grown successfully in this area. 
Butterfly Lilies (Hedychium coronarium ) 
bloom in summer and are prized for their 
pure white fragrant flowers which resemble 
large butterflies. Ginger Lilies (H. gardneria- 
num), a more tender variety, have yellow 
flowers tipped with scarlet and bright green 
canna-like foliage. After blooming each hedy- 
chium stalk should be cut off near the ground 
to promote new growth. Pink Shell Ginger 
(Alpinia speciosa or nutans) has handsome 
clusters of pink buds opening into striped 
yellowish flowers. Hidden Ginger (Curcuma 
petiolata) flowers in a compact spike of pink, 
yellow and lavender~bracts. 


CANNA FAMILY (Cannaceae) 


There are many beautiful hybrids of 
Cannas. The two main groups are the orchid- 
flowered type and the more popular gladiolus- 
flowered type which is of dwarf habit and 
free blooming. Cannas may be selected ac- 
cording to color and are most effective when 
planted as bold accents in borders or in large 
masses. Grand Opera varieties include colors 
of old rose, salmon, peach-pink, yellowish- 
pink and canary yellow. The bronze-leaved 
varieties are especially desirable for their 
foliage as well as for their flowers. 


DAHLIAS 


Dahlias may be grown successfully in any 
well-drained soil, but a good garden loam rich 
in humus is best. They should have an open 
sunny situation with free circulation of air at 
all times. The tuberous roots should be planted 
horizontally with the sprout pointing upwards 
and need to be staked at planting time to 
give support to the plants as they grow. Culti- 
vation should be shallow in order to avoid 
damaging the root system. When plants are 
about a foot high, the top should be pinched 
out to develop a more sturdy and branching 
plant. Tall dahlias benefit from disbudding, 
leaving only the largest and best bud on each 
branch. The smaller varieties need no dis- 
budding, may be planted closer together, and 


are more adaptable in landscaping than the 
larger varieties. These are by far the most 
satisfactory for the Gulf Coast area. They 
come in a wide range of colors and provide 
a lavish supply of blossoms, which are long 
lasting if cut in early morning or late after- 
noon and immediately immersed in water of 
sufficient depth to cover most of the stems. 
The plants should be fed as soon as the flower 
buds form, using a small amount of balanced 
commercial fertilizer, lightly worked into the 
soil but not within several inches of the stem. 
Feedings may be repeated every ten days 
during the blooming season. The soil should be 
watered well after planting; but during early 
growth, watering should be just sufficient to 
keep the plants growing well. After feeding 
begins, plants require more water. A light 
mulch of leaves or dried grass cuttings will con- 
serve moisture, keep the roots cool, and dis- 
pense with cultivation. 


MISCELLANEOUS BULBS 


Gloxinias may be grown as pot plants. The 
gorgeous flowers and velvety foliage of the 
California grown hybrids are preferable to 
the Belgian types. Achimenes, related to 
Gloxinias and somewhat similar, may also be 
grown in pots. The plants bloom profusely 
and may be planted to provide a long succes- 
sion of bloom. 

Ranunculus and Anemones are among the 
gayest and most brilliantly colored of the 
spring flowers. They require much the same 
culture, are ideal for cutting purposes, and 
are well adapted to this climate. The large 
double flowered ranunculus range in color 
from red, pink, yellow to white. Anemones 
which do well here are the single De Caen 
and the semi-double St. Brigid types in shades 
of red, pink, blue, and white. 

Oxalis are hardy dwarf growing or trailing 
border plants with an abundance of small 
buttercup-like flowers and shamrock leaves. 
The newer strains have more compact growth 
with flowers held high above the foliage. 
Bermuda Buttercup (O. cernua) thrives here 
and makes a good ground cover. 

Waterlilies bloom in this area from May 
until frost. They may be grown in tubs or 
in pools, but to bloom freely they must have 
full sun. When planted in submerged boxes, 
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the soil should be very rich containing a gen- 
erous amount of manure or bonemeal, and 
should be renewed every second year. Lilies 
growing in a natural pool may be fertilized by 
broadcasting bonemeal on the water surface in 
March. Roots should be divided in April while 
the plants are dormant. The roots will not 
freeze in this climate if they are covered with 
a foot of water. Varieties which are success- 
ful here are the Blue Beauty, the Pink Hous- 
ton Lily, the white yellow-centered Georgia 
Prince, and the Pink Zanzabar. Lavender 
Water-Hyacinths and Yellow Waterpoppies 
add interest and color to pools. For large pools 
or small lakes the native Chinquapin is ideal, 
as it has huge pale yellow lotus-like flowers. 


POT-GROWN BULBS 


Most bulbs may be grown successfully in 
pots. Many gardeners prefer pot culture, even 
for hardy bulbs, because potted plants may 
be conveniently moved around the house, 
porches, terraces and in the garden, and are 
easily protected from sudden drops of tem- 
perature. Pots and other containers are used 
for year-round growing as well as for forcing, 
which means grown out of the normal season 
for flowering. 


There are three methods commonly used for 
growing bulbs in pots—the first and easiest is 
using fiber, pebbles or water as the growing 
medium. Paperwhite Narcissus, Lilies-of-the- 
Valley, Ismene and others are grown in this 
manner. When first planted, the bulbs should 
be kept in a dark cool place until the root 
system is developed. Moisten fiber thoroughly 
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before placing bulbs in it, then drain off ex- 
cess water. The bulbs must be firmly placed 
with fiber closely packed around them, Never 
permit fiber to become dry. When growing 
bulbs in water and pebbles, keep the level of 
water just below the bases of the bulbs. Bulbs 
grown by this method exhaust themselves in 
one season and should be discarded after 
blooming. 

The second method, generally used for hardy 
bulbs such as Ixia and Sparaxis, is that of forc- 
ing in soil with preliminary root growth. 
While some bulbs require special soil formulas, 
a light rich well-drained soil of an equal mix- 
ture of loam, sand and leafmo!d answers for 
the majority. Two tablespoonfuls of bonemeal 
may be added to each 8-inch pot for nourish- 
ment. The potted bulbs should be stored outside 
in a cold place and covered with leaves and 
peat moss for six or seven weeks. Clay pots 
should be watered well before storing. Slightly 
dampened sawdust may be used if pots are 
stored under cover. Bulbs which are grown 
carefully in this manner may usually be saved 
for another season’s bloom. Bulbs should be 
ripened properly after flowering, by lessening 
water gradually until leaves turn brown. Leave 
in pots until fall then plant in the garden. 

The third method, generally used for such 
tender bulbs as Eucharis and Anthurium, is 
planting in a sufficiently enriched soil in which 
the bulbs can make normal growth and de- 
velopment without relying upon the food sup- 
ply stored within the bulb itself. Many bulbs » 
grown by this method will not need to be re- 
planted each year, only once in two to four 
years. 


lowers 


Customs and manners may differ, but the love of flowers is common to all peoples. 


Botanically, all garden flowers are classified as 
Annuals, Biennials, or Perennials. The gar- 
dener’s choice of flowering plants depends 
largely upon the purpose the plants must fill, 
the space available and the time which can be 
devoted to their care. 
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—Old Oriental Proverb 


ANNUALS 
Annuals are flowers which complete their 
life cycle from seed to blooming plant and 
back to seed again in a single season. Southern 
gardeners find many uses for annuals because 
of their quick growth, ease of culture, abun- 


dant flowering and value as cut flowers. There 
are three classes of annuals, hardy, half-hardy 
and tender. The hardy types are reasonably 
frost resistant and seeds may be safely sown 
in the open ground in the fall or early spring. 
If severe weather causes losses to fall-sown 
seeds there is still an opportunity to sow again 
in the spring so that the plants will be large 
enough to withstand the heat when summer 
comes. Half-hardy annuals are susceptible to 
frost and are usually started in a cold frame. 
Tender annuals are easily injured by frost and 
are usually raised in cold frames or small 
plants are secured from nurserymen. They 
should not be planted in the open ground until 
the soil has warmed up. 


Seeds of the early spring annuals may be 
scattered over newly planted bulbs for bloom 
when the bulb foliage is dying down. Shallow 
rooted poppies, petunias, candytuft and phlox 
drummondi may be used in this way and will 
not injure the bulbs. In this cilmate many an- 
nuals establish themselves and reproduce abun- 
dantly from their own seed year after year. 
A few plants which reseed themselves easily 
are: 

Ageratum, Alyssum, Arctotis, Bluebonnets, 
Browallia, Calliopsis, Cornflower, Cosmos, 
Feverfew, Gaillardia, Johnny-jump-up, Large- 
flowered Candytuft, Larkspur, Marigold, Pop- 
pies, Portulaca, Torenia, Queen Ann’s-lace, 
Vinca and Violets. 

Although dependable old favorites are grown 
year after year, there are many new varieties 
which are adaptable to this climate and should 
be tried. 


BIENNIALS 


The name Biennial means two years contin- 
uance and is applied to plants which make part 
of their growth one year, bloom the following 
year and die. However, the climate and time 
of seed sowing determine the longevity of 
biennials. In this area, the plants are tempera- 
mental in behavior and frequently complete 
their growth and die in one season, while 
others linger for a few years as perennials. It 
is not uncommon for biennials to reproduce 
from self-sown seeds and for seedlings to grow 
up under the shelter of the parent plant. There 
are few true biennials grown in the South, 
mainly Texas Bluebells and some of the Pinks. 


PERENNIALS 


Any plant that lives more than two years 
is classified as a Perennial. Herbaceous peren- 
nials die down to the ground in the winter 
and come up each spring from the same roots. 
Hardiness in perennials means the ability to 
live through the winter and to withstand long 
hot summers and high humidity. The majority 
of perennials are not grown in the South 
with success comparable to the North, largely 
because they require a definite, well-defined 
dormant period of cold weather. However, 
there are a number of tried and true peren- 
nials which have become permanent mainstays 
of Southern gardens. 

Perennials are easily propagated. Many of 
them bloom from seed the first year and they 
may be multiplied by cuttings and divisions. 
Some of those forming clumps to be divided 
are: 

Blue Salvia, Chrysanthemum, Coreopsis, 
Dusty Miller, Forget-me-not, Gerbera, Golden 
Glow, Louisiana Phlox, Michaelmas Daisies, 
Mistflower, Perennial Phlox, Pinks, Shasta 
Daisies, Shrimp Plant, Verbena and Violets. 
(See Propagation, Page 114.) 


Many species of bulbous plants are really 
herbaceous perennials, such as Dahlias, Hedy- 
chium, Hemerocallis, Iris, Lilies, Montbretias 
and Narcissus. (See Bulbs, Page 86.) 


Mention is made of a few perennials which 
are adaptable to this climate when given rea- 
sonable care: 


Chrysanthemums are the most important 
fall-blooming perennials in Southern gardens. 
The plants are heavy feeders and benefit from 
applications of 4-12-4 commercial fertilizer 
or liquid manure, given every two or three 
weeks until the buds show color. They must 
be watered thoroughly after each feeding. For 
maximum development, chrysanthemums need 
good garden loam, adequate drainage, full 
sun, light cultivation, and occasional fungi- 
cide-insecticide spraying. After the blooming 
season is over, all stalks should be cut to the 
ground and mulched for winter protection. 
The plants may be propagated by division or 
cuttings during April and May. Chrysanthe- 
mums should be divided each year in the 
spring. When young plants are 8 or 10 inches 
tall, the center should be pinched out in 
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order to develop more compact plants. When 
specimen blooms are desired, the large- 
flowered varieties should have all but the 
strongest buds removed in order to produce 
fine single blossoms. The familiar pompon, the 
shaggy, and daisy chrysanthemums may be 
varied with the more unusual spider, spoon, 
and thread-like types. These are just as_ easily 
grown and come in a wide range of lovely 
colors and _ varieties. 

Gerbera are valuable because their bloom- 
ing season is exceptionally long. They require 
almost full sun and withstand long hot sum- 
mers and are frost resistant. They may be 
raised from seed, but most gardeners in this 
area prefer to purchase one or two year old 
plants. The crowns should be set level with 
the soil—never covered. Soil preparation 
should be at least 12 inches deep, as this is a 
deep-rooted plant. The soil should be rich 
in food and organic matter. An application 


olor in the - 


of 5-10-5 fertilizer should be worked into 
the soil before planting. Gerbera need fre- 
quent feeding and should be kept well 
watered during dry spells. Mildew should be 
controlled immediately with dusting sulphur. 
Gerbera have a wide range of colors from 
white through all the shades of pink, rose, 
orange, and carmine. Both the single and 
double types are excellent for cutting. 
Perennial Phlox (P. paniculata) is outstand- 
ing in coloring which ranges from pure white 
through shades of pink, lavender and purple 
to red. The plants may be kept blooming over 
a long period if the large flower trusses are 
kept cut off as soon as they drop their flowers 
and new shoots will appear and furnish an 
extra crop of bloom. The plants prefer sun 
and benefit by generous fertilization of well- 
rotted manure. To avoid mildew, they should 
not be watered overhead late in the day. 


Se 
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Flowers that their gay wardrobe wear.—Milton 


The use of color is an integral part of garden 
design. The practice of good color arrange- 
ment with the intention of producing pictorial 
effect, whether by means of harmony or con- 
trast, is full of delightful potentialities. When 
in doubt about using color, it is better to err 
on the side of boldness rather than timidity. 
However, mistakes in color harmony or con- 
trast need not be permanent, as any plant can 
be moved, even when it is in full bloom, pro- 
vided adequate soil is taken with it. 

In relation to gardening the color of the 
house is as important as the architecture and 
must be just as carefully considered in order 
that the planting will harmonize or pleasingly 
contrast with the exterior walls. Many differ- 
ent colors in unlimited combinations look well 
with white or neutral toned houses. When 
planting the grounds surrounding red brick 
houses, white flowers may be used in abun- 
dance, but red flowers of different tones, vivid 
oranges, pinks, magentas and strong lavenders 
are discordant. Especially important is the 
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separation of Azaleas of conflicting colors. 
The orange-red brick house (a difficult 
problem), may be pleasingly planted with 
harmonizing flowering shrubs and plants 
in shades of orange to yellow such as Pyra- 
cantha, Daylilies, etc. When gardens are small 
and exposed to the street, the color schemes 
of adjacent neighborhood gardens and houses 
should be taken into consideration. 

One of the simp'est methods of developing 
the color scheme of a garden is to use a single 
color, featuring shades of one color in all plant 
material—flowering trees, shrubs, vines, bulbs, 
perennials and annuals. (See Color Chart, 
pages 9-41.) A one-color scheme is particu- 
larly desirable for the very small garden, or 
one that is seen from all angles. Of this type, 
all-white gardens are the most popular in the 
South. These also lend themselves most ef- 
fectively to night lighting, with highly dra- 
matic results. In well planned gardens the 
structural design of green foliage carries the 
interest through the seasons of sparse bloom. 


When green alone is used as a color scheme, 
the diversity in shade and texture of the 
leaves becomes more important and of greater 
interest than when the plants appear merely 
as a background for flowers. An all-green 
garden is restful and cool looking, even under 
a blazing sun. Garden ornaments of all types 
are at their best in such gardens. There are 
two main advantages in an all-green garden: 
it may be located in an exposure unfavorable 
to blooming plants and it does not have the 
maintenance problem of providing continuous 
bloom. 

When the owner prefers more color than 
the white or green garden affords, a monotone 
with accents of deeper color can be used suc- 
cessfully. The pink garden accented by red is 
very pleasing; the salmon pink with tur- 
quoise blue is good, though hard to achieve; 
shades of yellow, orange and flame make a 


brilliant and exciting garden. The use of 
magenta or purple-toned colors in plants, 
such as Formosa Azaleas, Redbud, or Mag- 
nolia soulangeana, with blue or blue-pink, 
found in Pansies and Louisiana Phlox, is a 
popular early spring combination. An old- 
fashioned garden with mixed colors also has 
charm, particularly in a sunny location. 

The choice of color depends upon several 
basic facts: the color of the house on the 
outside, the predominating color of the inte- 
rior from which the garden is viewed, the 
purpose for which the garden is designed, 
(whether for cutting flowers, for a picture, 
or for an easily maintained living area), and 
the personality of the owner. The long bloom- 
ing season of the Gulf Coast area provides the 
gardener with the opportunity for changes of 
color schemes with the varying seasons of the 
year. 


= ithe Sf haded Garden 


To sit in the shade on a fine day and look upon 
verdure is the most perfect refreshment. 


The success of shady gardening lies in a 
suitable treatment of the soil and the careful 
choice of plant material which is adapted to 
shady situations. Gardeners are prone to con- 
sider a shady garden as a liability instead of 
providing certain necessary conditions and 
making shade an asset. 


SOIL 


Many shade problems disappear when soil 
conditions are improved. Good drainage and 
a friable humus soil of some degree of acidity 
are essential. If the soil dries out too quickly 
or too slowly, humus should be added gen- 
erously in the form of peat moss, compost or 
leafmold. A top dressing of humus may also 
be added in the spring and the fall if needed. 
A mulch is important to keep the ground 
moist and reduce cultivation to a minimum. 
Shaded gardens require less fertilizer than 
sunny ones. Bonemeal is the best food to use 


—Jane Austen 


in shady locations except for acid loving 
plants. Organic manures should be avoided, 
but if the soil appears sour, a small amount 
of lime may be used. 


DENSE SHADE 


In locations where there is no direct sun- 
light, the best chance of success will be found 
in the use of hardy ferns, ornamental leaved 
plants such as Caladium, and ground covers. 
(See Ground Covers, page 64.) When shade 
is cast by adjacent buildings the problem of 
planting is comparatively easy. Few flowering 
plants bloom in dense shade but many plants 
grow reasonably well and their foliage is at- 
tractive at all seasons. Very heavy tree shade 
may be modified by thinning branches or by 
the removal of lower limbs. The failure of 
some plants may be attributed to tree root 
interference, and herbaceous plants growing 
under trees often do not live because the soil 
is too depleted, not because the shade is too 
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deep. Annual root pruning along border of 
bed will discourage small fiber roots. When 
it is necessary to plant in root-filled soil under 
trees, a top dressing of good loam must be 
provided from time to time and watering 
must be done regularly as the greedy roots 
rob the soil of fertility and moisture. Many 
of the early spring-blooming bulbs do well 
under deciduous trees if there is sun at least 
during their blooming period. 


PARTIAL SHADE 


Filtered sunlight through tree branches is 
highly desirable in the South for many flower- 
ing plants, bulbs, vines and some roses. Many 
shrubs and trees thrive in partial shade, such 
as Ardisia, Azaleas, Camellias, Calycanthus, 


Dogwood, Euonymus, Fatsia, Fatshedera, 
Holly, Hydrangea, Magnolia, Pyracantha, 
Redbud and Skimmia. Some of the herbaceous 
perennials grow best in partial shade because 
of the slower water evaporation from the 
leaves. A shady garden need not be without 
color, but flowers of light tones, white, cream, 
lemon yellow and other pastel tints are con- 
sidered best for shade, as they reflect subdued 
light more than deeper colors. California gar- 
deners provide a mass of color in their shady 
gardens by using large numbers of potted 
plants, which may be replaced when they finish 
blooming. St. Augustine grass grows well in 
partial shade and makes a permanent bright 
green carpet. Also see Tropical Garden, page 
104. 


PLANTS SUITABLE FOR SHADY GARDENS 


Although almost all flowering plants bloom best in sunny locations, the follow- 
ing have been found to give a satisfactory amount of blossoms in partial shade. 


Abelia Bulbs, 
Ageratum Agapanthus 
Ajuga Amaryllis 
Almond, Flowering Anemone 
Althea Butterfly Lily 
Alyssum, Sweet Caladium 
Ardisia Calla 
Azalea Canna 
Balsam, Sultan Crinum 
Begonia, in variety Hemerocallis 
Browallia Hosta 


Iris, in variety 
Lilies, in variety 
Liriope 

Lycoris 

Montbretia 
Narcissus, in variety 
Oxalis 

Roman Hyacinth 
Scilla 

Zephyranthes 


Butterflyflower Michaelmas Daisy 
Camellia Pentas 

Candytuft Petunia 
Canterbury Bell Phlox, Perennial 
Chinese Forget-me-not Pittosporum 
Clematis paniculata Platycodon 

Coral Vine Plumbago 
Cotoneaster Pomegranate 
Deutzia Mahonia 
Porget-me-not Nandina 

Godetia Nicotiana 
Hypericum Scabiosa 
Hydrangea Shrimp Plant 
Kerria Strawberry Begonia 


Torenia 
Viburnum 
Vinca major 
Violet 
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he ~— fragrant G arden 


All the perfumes of the vanished day 
Rise from the earth still moistened with the dew. 


A\fter design and color, fragrance is the gar- 
den’s most delightful asset and any garden 
possesses greater charm if fragrance is one 
of its attributes. Fragrance in plants, shrubs 
and trees varies considerably with atmospheric 
moisture and is more prevalent in a warm, 
moist and fairly still air. Flower scents are 
more noticeable after a shower while a few 
days of very hot, dry weather will take the 
fragrance out of most flowers. Blooms which 
are fragrant in the garden often lose their 
scent when cut and placed in the house, while 
the fragrance of others is at its best in a warm 
room, especially when the buds open indoors. 
For this reason, the scent of florist’s flowers is 
often more compatible to indoor atmosphere 
than that of garden grown blooms. Some flow- 
ers are fragrant only in full sunshine while the 
sweetness of many others is greatly increased 
with the coming of dusk and these should be 
planted in masses along paths and beside ter- 
races and porches where they may be enjoyed 
during the evening hours. 

The essential function of fragrance is to at- 
tract insects for fertilization. Such flowers as 
Jasmine, Honeysuckle and Narcissus, which are 
habitually fertilized by moths and butterflies, 
are always sweet scented. Experiments have 
shown that bees have a keen appreciation of 
fragrance while humming-birds have no sense 
of smell and the flowers fertilized by them are 
usually bright colored and odorless. The per- 
centage of fragrant species is highest among 
white and pastel tinted flowers, next among 
red flowers followed by yellow and purple, 
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while very few true blue flowers have any 
scent at all. The fragrance of flowers is pro- 
duced from the petals and the most heavily 
scented blooms are double or have thick waxy 
petals such as Butterfly Lilies, Sweet Olive, 
Loquat, Pittosporum, Cape Jasmine, Hya- 
cinths and Tuberoses. 

Plants that are related botanically have a 
similarity in their odors but the scent of related 
species is seldom identical. Fragrance in roses 
varies during the different stages of develop- 
ment and some roses are sweet-scented only 
when half open while others are at their best 
when the flowers are full blown. Many modern 
hybridized roses, particularly the yellow and 
two-toned varieties, lack the delightful scents 
that one finds in old roses. Likewise, hybrid- 
izers have improved the color, form and size 
of most garden flowers but it is a lamentable 
fact that many of the newer varieties of flow- 
ers are without scent. 

In older times it was the custom to grow 
plants for their various leaf fragrance—some 
aromatic, some spicy and pungent. Many plants 
known as foliage plants give forth their best 
fragrance when the leaves are bruised or 
touched, such as Geranium, Mint, Lemon- 
verbena, Lavender, Rosemary and True 
Myrtle. Some fragrant leaves give out their 
scent spontaneously either after a shower or 
under the hot sun. Leaf odors are usually 
more permanent than flower scents as the 
leaves contain substances which do not occur 
in flowers. 





— fhe ropical arden 


And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree. 


The most dramatic innovation in Houston 
gardens involves the use of tropical and semi- 
tropical plant materials in landscaping. Cur- 
rent trends in architecture as well as in living 
seem to demand these luxuriant evergreen 
foliage plants. The austere lines of the con- 
temporary house, the simple lines of a Texas 
ranch house, as well as the romantically 
arched facade of Spanish dwellings, are en- 
hanced by properly chosen semi-tropical 
shrubs. The focal points of outdoor life, 
patios, terraces, and swimming pools, along 
with views from glazed areas, may be ef- 
fectively decorated with choice specimens in 
tubs or planter boxes. Great flexibility may 
be achieved by the shifting of plants in bloom, 
using seasonal flowering pots, such as poin- 
settias at Christmas, or ixoras in spring, for 
color and variety. The increased popularity 
of outdoor lighting, both direct and diffused 
moonlight effects, has made the “living” 
garden as important by night as by day. Even 
restricted city houses or apartments may now 
enjoy the symbol of a garden in a small 
paved or gravelled area highlighted with a few 
handsome tropical plants. 

The exotic shrubs and trees, classified ac- 
cording to usage in the following selection, 
have actually been grown out-of-doors in this 
area over a period of years and may be ob- 
tained from local nurseries. They are delight- 
ful forerunners of a whole new world of 
gardens for us. 


SHRUBS FOR BACKGROUND 


ARALIA PAPYRIFERA—Tetrapanax papyriferus (Rice- 

Paper Plant) 
A tall-growing tropical plant with large palmate 
leaves. Large, showy, cream-colored flower spikes 
in autumn. Will grow 6’-10’ tall. Ideal for tropi- 
cal effects on patios or for background. If frozen 
or frost damaged, will come out again in spring. 
Does well in any good soil. 

ARALIA SEIBOLDI—Fatsia Japonica 
Native of Southern Asia. Grows more slowly 
than Aralia papyrifera. A finer quality. Will 
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remain green through winter and will remain 
undamaged down to 15°. Leaves are also pal- 
mate. Blooms in heads of white flowers that 
later turn to black berries. Very decorative in 
pots on terraces and patios. Needs shade and 
must have well-drained location. Any good soil. 

CarIcA PAPAYA—Papaya 
Tropical bush-like tree. Very dramatic foliage 
bearing exotic cream-colored blooms. Fast growing 
and will come out from trunk close to ground 
if frozen back. Fruit ripens in the fall and is 
considered a delicacy. 

CARISSA GRANDIFLORA—Natalplum Carissa 
Evergreen from South Africa. Much branched 
and spiny. Fragrant, large pure white, star- 
shaped flowers followed by plumvlike, red fruit. 
Tolerant of pruning. Must also have sandy, well- 
drained soil. Plant in protected area in sun. 

CITHAREXYLUM BERLANDIERI—Fiddlewood 
Interesting shrub with black, green, and red 
berries, all in one cluster. Foliage has bronze 
cast. Likes fibrous loam, well-drained, and should 
grow from 4’-6’ tall. 

CLEYERA JAPONICA 
Evergreen allied to the Camellia family. Thrives 
under same conditions. Growth medium high and 
may be pruned tree-like if desired. New growth 
colorful in shades of bronze and red tones. Very 
good for background or accent planting. Hardy 
and does well in good loam that is slightly acid. 

CoccULUS LAURIFOLIUS—Laurelleaf Snailseed 
Asiatic. Woody plant usually vine-like in growth 
habit but can be pruned for desired shape. 
Excellent for walls. Leaves dark green, glossy, 
and similar to lemon leaves. Good loam on the 
moist side. Grows 4'-6’. Does well in full sun or 
deep shade. 

DRACAENA DRACO—Dragon’s blood dracaena 
Name attributed to blood red sap of mature 
tree. A  grey-leaved dracaena of symmetrical 
growth 3'-4’ in diameter; this plant survived 
blizzard of *51 with temperature approaching 
iat. 

ERIOBOTRYA JAPONICA, var. bronze—Loquat 
Asiatic. Beautiful, bushy, small shrub. Ideal for 
small gardens or patio walls. Sun or semi-shade. 
Will take the cold with little or no damage. 
Grows 5'-6’ in height. Likes well-drained loam. 
Excellent in pots for winter plants. 

LEUCOTHOE CATESBAEI—Drooping Leucothoe 
One of the most beautiful of broad-leafed ever- 
greens. Grows up to 5’ with arching branches of 
large shining leaves, showing bronze autumn 
color on new growth. The nodding white flowers 
are borne in clusters along stem and resemble 


Lilies-of-the-valley. Plant in protected place. Does 
well in moist sandy loam. Will not tolerate 
winter drying. 

MAGNOLIA FUSCATA—Michelia fuscata—Banana 

Shrub 
One of the finest of specimen plants. Flowers 
are creamy yellow edged with red. It is slow 
growing and fine for shade. Can be grown in 
sun. Well-drained sandy soil. Will tolerate cold. 
The blooms have a banana-like perfume. 

MAHONIA FORTUNEI—Chinese Mahonia 
Evergreen, with erect, woody, bamboo-like stems 
that have rosettes of long pinnate leaves. Clusters 
of yellow flowers followed by blue berries. Very 
good for shady north exposure. Sandy well- 
drained loam. Grows 3'-4’ high. 

PIERIS JAPONICA—Japanese Pieris 
A fast-growing evergreen. Very handsome in 
form with lustrous leaves delicately tinted when 
young. A beautiful shrub in bloom with upright 
panicles of white flowers. It thrives best in 
sheltered positions in a rather sandy loam with 
peat or leaf mold. Growth up to 6’. Must have 
good drainage. 

SARCOCOCCA HUMILIS 
Not particular as to soil, but requires good drain- 
age and tolerates the shade and drip of trees. 
Its glossy green leaves are its chief attraction. 
Blooms in clusters of small white flowers from 
April until June. Grows 3’-5 in height. 


SCHINUS TEREBINTHIFOLIA—Brazil Peppertree 
A bushy tree 5-15’ high. Will freeze if unpro- 
tected, but will come back more shrub-like. Very 
striking when planted in shrub borders. Any 
good quality soil. Does best in full sun. 


SMALLER SHRUBS FOR FOREGROUND 
PLANTING AND ACCENT POINTS 


ACALYPHIA WILKESIANA—Painted Copperleaf 
Valued for ornamental foliage and showy 
bracts. Will grow 3’-5’ high. Needs sun to pro- 
duce vivid color of leaves, which are variegated 
in shades of copper, bronze, red and purple. 
Any good soil. 

ACANTHUS MOLLIS—Bear s-breech 
Perennial thistle-like shrub of the old world 
whose decorative leaves provide the pattern for 
the capitols of the Corinthian columns. It is 
semihardy and does best in full sun in rich well 
drained soils. Grows to 2’ feet tall with large 
spineless leaves. Plant for winter protection. 


AUCUBA JAPONICA, nana—Japanese Aucuba 
Asiatic. 18-2’ high. A hardy, dwarf evergreen 
with waxy, dark green leaves. Clusters of bright 
red berries form in fall and winter. Male plant 
should be planted with the female to produce 
berries. Fine for shady places. Needs moist, 
humus soil with good drainage. 

AUCUBA JAPONICA, var. golddust—Golddust Plant 
3’-5’ in growth. Similar to above, but leaves are 
larger and longer and beautifully speckled with 
golden yellow spots. Cultivate as above. 


HEDERA CANARIENSIS 


CarRISSA GRANDIFLORA, dwarf—Carissa Boxwood 
Beauty 


Compact upright growth. Very fine foliage that 
will tolerate pruning. For use as small hedge or 
foreground, White star-like flower, followed by 
red fruit. 


CLEOME sPINOsA—Spiny Spiderflower 


Small annual shrub of the tropics with white, 
green, yellow or purple flowers, whose feathery 
petals and long stamens give them the appear- 
ance of orchids. Grows to about 3’. Sandy loam 
in semi-shade or sun. 





Algerian Ivy 

Hardy to 17°. Leaves grow 5-8” wide. Lobes 
more widely spaced than English Ivy. Needs 
moisture and semi-shade. Very good for walls or 
ground cover when used with tropical foliage 
plants. 


IxoRA COCCINEA—Jungleflame Ixora 


Tropical evergreen. One of the most handsome of 
woody plants with bushy growth. Not difficult 
to grow. Plant in fibrous loam with peat and 
sharp sand. Prune after flowering to keep de- 
sired shape. Light shade. Flowers range in color 
from 1, acuminata, white: 1. chinesis, red to 
orange; and 1. fulgens, scarlet. 


JACOBINIA CARNEA—Jacobinia 


Tropical American shrubby plant belonging to 
the Acanthus family. Not difficult to grow and 
blooms in this section most of the year if pro- 
tected and in sunny location. Thrives in good 
loamy soil. J. carnea has dense terminal heads of 
rosy pink flowers. Most satisfactory for color. 
Grows 2'-3’ high. 


RAPHIOLEPIS INDICA—Indian Hawthorn 


Evergreen native to China. Has thick, dark 
green leaves and dense clusters of pale pink 
flowers. Very choice. Grows 3’-5’. Prefers fibrous 
loam and sun or semi-shade. 


SKIMMIA JAPONICA—Japanese Skimmia 


Asiatic. Dwarf shrub of slow growth. Does very 
well in moist loam and partial shade. Very 
healthy and hardy plant. Must have a male plant 
in group to produce the scarlet berries. S. reeve- 
siana is even smaller than japonica, also pro- 
ducing perfect flowers followed by dark red 
berries. 


ZAMIA INTEGRIFOLIA—Coontie 


Genus of cycad family. Coontie is name com- 
monly used. They resemble both ferns and 
palms with underground tuber-like trunks and 
handsome, dark green feather-shaped fronds 
forming tufts about 2’ high. Low growing with 
good spread as they mature. Soil should be sandy 
loam and well-drained. Shade or semi-shade, with 
moisture. Will tolerate cold weather. 


TROPICAL AND SEMI-TROPICAL 
PEAN TS: FORSPOTS» LUBSTAND 
PLANTING AREAS 


Carissa, var. minima—Dwarf Natalplum 


Good for planter boxes in full sun. Superior 
foliage with small, white flowers. 
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CERATOZAMIA MEXICANA—Mexico Horncone 
One of the most tropical of all cycads. 3’-5’ 
feather-type leaves, 5-8” wide, dark green, 
leathery and smooth, arise from a small trunk 
generally not exceeding 1’ in height and 6”-8” in 
diameter. When well-grown, the plant seems to 
be artificial. Prefers shade to filtered shade, with 
well-drained soil. Ideal house plant if not over- 
watered and will adapt itself to almost complete 
darkness. Will not stand extreme cold. 

CHAMAEROPS HUMILIS—Mediterranean Palm 
Native of North Africa. Dwarf. One of the 
hardest and most satisfactory of the Palms. Will 
do well planted in the ground or in pots. All 
the fronds come from base of plant, which gives 
it a desirable shape for container planting. 
Thrives in fibrous loam with a little well-mixed 
leaf mold and sand. Palms must be watered freely 
in summer and soil must not be allowed to dry 
in winter. 

CROSSANDRA INFUNDIBULIFORMIS—Crossandra 
India—Malaya. Deep green, waxy leaves. Pro- 
duces dense terminal spikes of salmon-colored, 
funnel-shaped flowers. Beautiful for color. Re- 
quires winter protection. 

CopIAEUM VARIEGATUM—Crotons 
Extensively grown in warm or protected regions 
for their highly colored ornamental foliage which 
is extremely variable in form and color. Massed 
in a sunny place during the summer, they give 
a rich tropical effect. A mixture of fibrous loam 
with leaf mold and sand suits them well. Some 
shade is needed in heat of day to prevent leaf 
burning. Necessary to place indoors during 
winter. 

Cycas REVOLUTA—Sago Palm 
This is most satisfactory for container planting 
and will also take cold weather. 

DIoN EDULE—Chestnut Dion 
Relatively new cycad. Grey fern-like leaves aris- 
ing from a pineapple-like trunk give it a very 
graceful appearance. Leaves are rigid; leaflets 
sharp-pointed. A mature plant will reach 4'-5’ 
in overall height. Will grow in full sun but pre- 
fers light shade. Well-drained soil is needed for 
best growth. Plant away from passing traffic to 
prevent bruising leaf points. Will withstand 15° 
unprotected. 

DION SPINULOSUM—Mexican cycad 
Slimmer, taller trunk and longer leaves than 
D. edule. Up to 35’ indoors, though it generally 
remains below 10’ under garden conditions. Same 
culture as D. edule, excepting temperature restric 
tions. Care needed below 26°. 

ERIOBOTRYA JAPONICA, var. bronze— 

Bronzeleaf Loquat 

Asiatic. A very fine variety of Loquat, smaller 
than the commonly used one. More compact in 
growth pattern. New growth bronze in color. 
Will stay in good condition in pots all winter. 
Plant in rich soil and keep well-moistened. Will 
grow 4-5’ tall. Likes full sun. 

FATSHEDERA LIZEI 
A true hybrid between Fatsia japonica and 
English Ivy. Leaves dark green with 3-5 lobes 
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like large ivy; has long trailing stems. Will not 
adhere like ivy, needs wiring. Shape may be 
governed by pinching and pruning. Tolerates sun 
or shade. Any good soil. 

PLUMERIA, several species—Frangipani 
Tropical, native of the Caribbean. Large dark 
green leaves with heavy clusters of flowers, waxy 
in texture and very fragrant. Grows 8-10’ tall. 
Best planted in large pots. Should be protected 
from freeze and frost. Soil should be light in 
texture, good loam and humus, and plant should 
be kept well-watered. 

Plumeria rubra—pink to bright red with tinge of 
yellow, sometimes inclined to purple shading. 
Plumeria alba has yellow throat, shading into 
pale yellow and then to white at the end of 
petals. 

LIvISTONA CHINENSIS—Chinese Fanpalm 
Excellent for tubs. Does well confined and is very 
hardy. Semi-dwarf. 

PHILODENDRON SELLOUM—Philodendron 
Large leaves up to 2’ in length. Will stand cold 
to 17°. Likes semi-shade and very moist soil, 
which should be a mixture of loam and leaf mold 
with some sharp sand. May be planted in ground. 
Very good for tropical effect. 

P. selloum juvenile—same as above but with 
smaller growth pattern. Does well in planter box 
with other plants. 

P. evansii—very beautiful foliage with new leaves 
a bronzy red. Same care as above. 

P. evansii miniature—same conditions as selloum 
juvenile. 

POLYSTICHUM FALCATUM—Holly Fern 
Glossy, prickly-toothed fern. Does well in semi- 
shade and with maturity attains a spread of from 
3’-5’. Best planted in porous soil and needs 
moisture in soil at all times. Will do well through 
winter. 

POLYSTICHUM SETOSUM 
Beautiful, feathery fern with all new fronds 
developing from crown. Needs rich, moist loam 
and shade. Cold will not harm this fern but 
should be protected against hard freeze. 

SOLANDRA GUTTATA—Cup of Gold 
Native of North Africa. A strong climbing ever- 
green with huge golden funnel-shaped flowers. 
Large, glossy green leaves. Needs rich soil and 
must be kept damp. Very beautiful pruned to 
tree shape for a container or tub. Must be well 
protected in winter from frost or freeze. 
Solandra guttata dwarf—same quality as above 
but compact and produces mass of flowers at 
early age. Needs some protection. 

STRELITZIA REGINAE—Bird-of-Paradise Flower 
South African. Magnificent for foliage, as well 
as blooms which resemble a bird poised for flight. 
Each inflorescence consists of about 6 flowers 
that develop from long purplish bracts. The 
blooms are bright orange and blue. Plant grows 
from 3'-4’. Needs good drainage and rich sandy 
loam. Supply plenty of moisture as growth starts 
but keep on dry side during dormant period. 
Needs full sun and southern exposure. Protect 
from freezing temperature. 


S. parvifolia has shorter leaves and bright orange 
flowers and green bracts edged with red. 
S. nicolai—a tree-like form. Has white and 
purplish bracts. 
TABERNAEMONTANA GRANDIFLORA— 
Carnation of India 
Asiatic. Grows 4/-5’ in height. The foliage similar 
to Gardenia but not subject to white fly. Flower 
is small and double. Pure white and very fra- 
grant. Likes acid soil, some sun, much water, and 
must have winter protection. 
T. coronaria—smaller leaves, more compact. 
ZAMIA 
Very good for pots. Will tolerate cold weather 
and is an attractive plant to stay on terrace dur- 
ing winter season. 


PALMS 


CHAMAEROPS HUMILIS—Mediterranean Palm 
Beautiful, low-growing palm with fan-like leaves. 
New growth falling out from lower trunk of 
palm. Very hardy. Any good soil. 

CycaAs REVOLUTA—Sago Palm 
One of the ancient and primitive plants. In this 
section, it makes a good specimen planted out-of- 
doors. In pots or tubs, it thrives in good loam 
with sand. While good drainage is essential, it 
needs abundant moisture in the growing season. 
The long, pinnately-divided, stiff, evergreen 
leaves are arranged in rosette form on top of a 
strong trunk. If planted in ground, use same soil 
as described above in well-drained position. 

LivIsTONA CHINENSIS—Chinese Fanpalm 
Does not grow as tall as Washingtonia Fanpalm. 
Very hardy. Medium size. Needs good drainage. 

PAUROTIS WRIGHTI—Saw-Cabbage Palm 
A clustering fanpalm with slender 4”-6” trunk 
up to 30’ tall. Leaves silver-green in sun, greener 
in shade. Hardy along Gulf Coast, though slow 
growing. 

PHOENIX CANARIENSIS—Ornamental Date 
Small, graceful, and very good for boxes or pots. 
Hardy to 17°. Grows 2’-3’ high. Drainage must 
be good. 

PHOENIX RECLINATA—Senegal Date Palm 
Similar to Date Palm, except it is more pic- 
turesque on account of the leaning trunks. Very 
hardy. Needs good drainage but will do well in 
any good soil. 

RHAPIS HUMILIS—Slender Ladypalm 
A reed-like oriental palm belonging to an ancient 
genus. It is excellent in tubs or planted in pro- 
tected areas in flower beds. Likes well-drained 
sandy loam. Will form in clusters as new shoots 
come from parent plant. Grows to 4’-6’. Hardy 
if protected. 

SERENOA REPENS—Saw Palmetto 
A dwarf palm with silvery foliage that makes a 
beautiful showing when planted in large clumps. 
Good for shade. Very hardy. Keep moist. 

TRACHYCARPUS FORTUNEI—Windmill Palm 
Also known as Chusan Palm. Hardy to 5°. Slow 
growing, but at maturity reaches 20’-30’. Leaves 
fan-shaped, dark green. Trunk has heavy, dark 
brown fibers. 


” 


TRACHYCARPUS MARTIANUS—Martius windmill 
Similar to above, but with slimmer trunk, devoid 
of fibers; much more graceful than T. fortunei. 
Maximum height 50’. Slow growing, hardy, very 
worthwhile. 

TRACHYCARPUS TAKIL 
A neat dwarf palm. Slow growing, seldom ex- 
ceeding 6’. Wonderful for restricted areas. Hardy, 
though one of the rarer varieties, 

WASHINGTONIA FILIFERA—Desert Palm 
Species name “felifera” denotes character of 
leaves, which have fibrous threads hanging from 
margin of leaf segments. Very hardy. Trunk quite 
heavy, often 3’ in diameter. Will grow to 30’ or 
40’ in height. 


MISCELLANEOUS TROPICAL PLANTS 


AcaAve—Century Plant 

americana marginata—large 

attenuatta—medium 

pumela—small 
A genus containing many species of handsome 
plants with long, stiff leaves forming clumps or 
rosettes from which rise the tall, bare flower 
stems. Native of semi-arid regions of America. 
Soil should be porous with good drainage. The 
large varieties good for accent in contemporary 
planting, with the smaller varieties for grouping. 


BAMBOOS 


BAMBUSA MULTIPLEX—Hedge Bamboo 
Fern leaf bearing many very small leaves like a 
fern—long, glabrous, deep green, silver cast 
beneath—forming clumps to 10’ in height. 

BAMBUSA MULTIPLEX, var. nana—Dwarf Hedge 
Bamboo 
Woody, hollow, green to purplish canes and 
branching. Relatively dwarf. Usually 3’-4’ high. 
The small leaves are consistently the same size. 

CYPERUS ALTERNIFOLIUS—Umbrella Plant 
A cultivated Sedge on long stems with large 
palm-like heads. Very good for patios. Does well 
and is very decorative in pots. Will grow in 
water or in dry places. 

PHORMIUM—New Zealand Flax 
Makes striking groups with tropical-type gardens. 
P. tenax—the flax lily—grows to 15’ high with 
long, narrow leaves and numerous dark red 
flowers clustered on long stems. It has showy 
color forms, one variegated and one showing 
reddish-purple foliage. 
P. colensoi grows to 7’, has less rigid leaves and 
bears yellow flowers. 

PHYLLOSTACHYS NIGRA—Black Bamboo 
Black cane with sparse, medium-sized leaves, 
delicate growth pattern. Will tolerate as low as 
15°. Needs moist soil. Grows 8’-10’ high. 

SASA PYGMAEA—Pygmaea Bamboo 
One of the smallest bamboos, rarely taller than 
8”, from creeping rootstock, forming dense 
clumps. Small, leathery leaves, deep green, 1”-2” 
long. Excellent for ground cover. Needs moisture 
and any good soil. 
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BANANAS 


Musa ENSETE—Abyssinian Banana 
Abyssinian—most ornamental, leaves originating 
from base of trunk. Very large in size and with 
maturity has dark red veins down the leaves. 
Grows 12'-15’ in height. Semi-shade and mois- 
ture. Any good soil. 

Musa RosACEA—Pink Banana or Indian Banana 
India. Grows 810’ tall. Large, pink flowers are 
borne all summer, giving colorful effect. Semi- 
shade and moisture. 

MuSA PARADISIACA SAPIENTUM—Plantain Banana 
India. The common banana. Tree-like up to 25’ 


high, with spirally arranged leaves. Flowers yel- 
low, bracts purplish. Edible fruit; after fruiting, 
the stem dies but is replaced by new suckers. 
Fairly rich soil with moisture. 


Musa SUMATRANA—Sumatra Banana 

Semi-dwarf. Leaves long and narrow, reddish- 
brown underneath with green and brown spots 
on top of leaves. Likes well-moistened fibrous 
soil. Plant in semi-shade. Grows 4’-6’ high. 

All members of the banana family are damaged 
by freezing but will put on rapid new growth 
the next spring. 


— fhe door Garden 


It seemed as if they grew in this close room, nor missed the sun and showers —E. B. Browning 


The great variety of growing plants which 
have now invaded the house may range from 
a collection of tiny cacti to an indoor garden 
complete with a pool or fountain. Each variety 
has different requirements and should be dis- 
played differently. Some plants are chosen for 
their individual beauty, and their containers 
should complement their type and shape. 
Small plant collections may be displayed on 
shelves or tiers in uniform clay pots which 
do not detract from their separate interest. 
Groups of larger potted plants, generally in- 
stalled in planter boxes, may be used to divide 
rooms, to conceal defects, or to blend indoor 
and outdoor areas. The planter box need not 
be built into the house; it may be added under 
existing windows or in empty corners; or it 
may be a portable box on casters. It is some- 
times finished in the same manner as the 
woodwork of the room, lined with a water- 
proof container, and filled with sphagnum or 
peat moss, into which the pots are sunk. A 
mass of plants such as this obtains more vital 
moisture from the proximity of many leaves 
and damp soil, yet may be watered, fed, 
turned, and removed according to individual 
needs. The most attractive planters are those 
which make use of both permanent  back- 
ground material as a frame and _ transient 
material for color and variety. 
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EXPOSURE 


Since house plants must be able to live in 
the normal temperature of a house, whatever 
their native preferences, the next considera- 
tion is the amount of light a plant must have. 
Flowering plants and cacti need as much as 
possible, at least three hours of full sun each 
day in a south or east window. Most foliage 
plants, the philodendrons, dieffenbachias, dra- 
ceanas, etc., thrive in the bright light or par- 
tial sun of north or west exposures, but some 
tropical foliage plants such as the ferns and ~ 
some bromeliads will do well in diffused in- 
terior light. Regardless of location, all should 
be turned a quarter regularly, to keep growth 
straight and balanced. Artificial light, either 
from an ordinary 100 watt bulb, or a fluores- 
cent tube, may supplement sunlight, or even, 
on stairways or in interior rooms, entirely sup- 
plant it. A plant which has become spindly 
and lustreless through lack of light may be 
rejuvenated by a summer in the garden, but 
care must be taken to accustom it to sun- 
shine by very gradual stages. Hardy plants 
thrive in ordinary garden beds, others de- 
mand bottom pot protection from marauding 
insects. Layers of charcoal and/or gravel are 
good. Sinking below level of bed conserves 
moisture. In this mild climate, the out-of- 
doors may be used as both hospital and 





nursery much of the year, making possible 
more luxuriant flowers and a much wider 
range of part-time house plants. 


WATERING 


The amount and frequency of watering de- 
pends on the type of plant, the size of the 
container, the stage of growth, and the 
humidity. A plant putting out new growth 
needs more water than the same plant during 
its resting period. Furnace heat in winter and 
air conditioning in summer, draw moisture 
from the plants, requiring more frequent 
watering. However, too much water is as 
harmful as too little, and will soon kill the 
plant. When the surface soil looks light in 
color, and feels light and crumbly, it is time 
to water. Rain water is ideal when available. 
Occasionally soak the ball thoroughly, allow- 
ing the pot to stand in water for a couple of 
hours, never longer. Leaves need moisture too, 
which may be supplied by weekly syringing 
of the foliage, by watering the filler in the 
plant box, or in mild weather, by putting 
the plant out in a gentle rain. Smooth leaved 
plants may be cleaned gently with a detergent 
or skimmed milk, followed by clear water. 
Never use oil or leave a filmy deposit on the 
leaves. Hairy-leaved plants should have their 
foliage dusted from stem to tip with a pipe- 
cleaner or small paint brush. If a plant be- 
comes waterlogged, repot it immediately in 
fresh soil. 


FEEDING 


A newly potted or purchased plant gen- 
erally has suffcient food for about a month. 
A water-soluble plant food should be applied 
every month thereafter in amount sufficient 
to soak the entire container, not just the sur- 
face. Diluted liquid manure is an excellent 
fertilizer but because of its odor a commer- 
cial preparation such as Hyponex or Green- 
Glo is commonly used. 

Frequent application of a weak solution 
is more beneficial than an occasional heavy 
dose. Plants grown entirely under artificial 
light require only one-third the amount of 
fertilizer used by similar plants growing in 
natural light. 

REPOTTING 

Even with adequate food, the soil wears 

out, and most plants need to be repotted 
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every two or three years. Check by holding 
upside down, and tapping pot until plant 
slides out. If the roots are a solid mass it 
is time to repot. The new pot should be only 
slightly larger than the old—allow 1/2 to 1/2 
inches clearance between the ball of earth 
and the sides of the new pot. Soak the pot 
thoroughly, cover drainage hole with a con- 
cave piece of broken flowerpot, add 2 to 
1 inch of small chips or gravel, then a layer 
of coarse compost material or sphagnum moss, 
and lastly some fresh soil. These graduated 
layers assure good drainage and will vary in 
thickness with the size of the pot. Gently 
rub old dirt and chips from the plant ball, 
and set it in the pot so the top of the ball will 
be about 1 inch below the rim, to allow room 
for watering. Firm new soil around the sides 
and water thoroughly. A good general potting 
mixture contains 2 parts loam to 1 part 
rough leaf mold (or peat moss), 1 part coarse 
sand and 1 part manure and bone meal. 

When a plant has reached a desirable size 
its growth may be slowed down by tapering 
off both water and food to a subsistence level. 
If repotting seems indicated, but a larger 
pot would be unwieldy, the top soil may be 
redressed, or some of the bottom roots pruned 
away to make room for fresh soil in the same 
pot. Root pruning must always be balanced 
by top pruning. 


FIVE FAVORITE INDOOR PLANTINGS 


Philodendron, the best suited of all foliage 
plants to indoor living, is available in a va- 
riety of types, which may be generally divided 
into climbing forms, tree forms, and self-head- 
ing or rosette forms. Natives of the South 
American jungle, they will thrive in the aver- 
age temperature and light of the house with 
only moderately moist soil and a monthly 
liquid fertilizing. An occasional cleaning or 
spraying, and repotting every third year 
complete their modest requirements. Plants 
with aerial roots such as the monstera deli- 
ciosa need some support, as given in nature 
by tree trunks. The self-headed philoden- 
drons may be induced to form double or 
triple crowns by pinching out the growing 
tips. P. Sao Paulo, vigorous and with deeply 
frilled leaves, and P. Eichleri, sun-resistant 
and very large, are recent self-heading hybrids 


which will stand temperatures as low as 
freezing. Some philodendron offer various 
colors, such as the P. sanguineum, a vine 
with red undersides, P. gloriosum, a rosette 
form with ivory ribs, P. imbe, a vine with 
dark red spots, and P. sodiroi, a vine with 
silvery-gray spots and red stems. The size 
and shape of the philodendron leaf also shows 
considerable variety; they may be spatulated, 
heart-shaped, _ split, star-shaped, or frilled; 
they may be small or gigantic. A very beau- 
tiful planter box may be composed entirely 
of philodendrons. 


Saintpaulia ionantha, better known as the 
African Violet, is probably the most popular 
of all flowering house plants. It prefers a 
warm, moist environment with a great deal 
of suffused sunlight. It may be watered from 
either the top or the bottom with room-tem- 
perature water, and sprayed with water 
occasionally to remove dust. A well estab- 
lished blooming plant should be fed a light 
dose of liquid fertilizer every week, but the 
crown of the plant should not be saturated, 
as this will encourage rot. African violets 
need to be slightly pot-bound, and do well 
in a soil mixture consisting of equal parts 
garden loam, peat moss (or leafmold) and 
sand. Healthy plants which refuse to bloom 
may be shocked into action with measures of 
strong sunlight, or by being placed within 
two feet of a fluorescent tube for fourteen 
hours a day. A beginner’s collection with a 
wide range of color might include: Blue No. 
32, Bicolor, Mentor Boy, Norseman, Orchid 
Girl, Pink Beauty, Red King, and Snow 
Prince. 

Succulents is the somewhat misleading 
name given to two groups of plants which 
can survive extreme drouth. The water-stor- 
ing succulents have fleshy stems or bodies 
which retain extra water (as do cacti); the 
drouth-resistant succulents with leathery, 
coarse, or spiny foliage (such as Yucca) 
simply suspend growth. These two groups 
although not botanically related have much 
the same horticultural requirements, and are 
the least demanding of all container plants. 
In the house as in nature, they need sun, 
dry air, very limited water, and quick-drain- 
ing, gritty soil. Coarse chips filling the bottom 
quarter of each pot will guarantee quick 


drainage. Winter is the dormant period for 
most flowering succulents, when they require 
even less water than in summer. They are 
easily propagated by seeds, cuttings, or graft- 
ings. The bizarre shapes of small cacti, se- 
dums, kalanchoes, pincushion cacti, prickly 
pears, etc. contrast to advantage when 
planted together in a large container. Many 
larger types, such as Crassula or Jade Plant, 
Agave with spiny gray-green leaves, and 
Aeonium arboreum which looks like a minia- 
ture palm, make interesting individual plants. 
Desert cacti frequently have brilliant flowers, 
larger than the plants which bore them, but 
the most renowned flowers belong to the 
Night-blooming Cereus and Epiphyllum 
groups. Tall, scraggly plants which often 
require support, the flowers range from the 
profuse two inch scarlet blossoms of the 
Christmas Cactus (Zygocactus) to the four- 
teen inch spread of the white Queen of the 
Night (Selenicereus). These require a rich, 
loose soil, abundant water when growing, and 
protection from low temperatures and burn- 
ing sun. 

Bonsai is the Japanese technique of grow- 
ing a tree in a small container so that al- 
though miniature it simulates great size and 
age. Plants with naturally small foliage and 
flowers, such as azaleas, dwarf pomegranate, 
Japanese pines, spruce and junipers, are fa- 
vorite subjects for bonsai. Beginners can find 
interesting plants among rootbound or mis- 
shapen nursery stock; those with gnarled, 
horizontal, or twisted shapes which are over 
five years old are most promising for bon- 
sai. Containers should be extremely simple, 
whether a rectangular tray, a cedar box, or 
a ceramic pot. Put a layer of coarse gravel 
over the bottom and then a layer of heavy 
loam. Test the plant roots in the container 
for the most effective position, meanwhile 
keeping the bare roots wet. After severe 
pruning has been done, the roots should be 
about the same dimensions as the pot. Plant 
high, with a few roots showing around the 
stem, and firm soil down. The first top prun- 
ing should establish the main line of the 
plant, leaving no abrupt cuts. Young branches 
are trained by twisting insulated copper wire 
around them in one inch spirals and bend- 
ing as desired. Wire must be removed in a 
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year, or as soon as it is seen to be girdling 
the bark. Work towards an asymmetrical 
balance which appears natural. To maintain 
health but to avoid vigorous growth, Bonsai 
should be kept moist at all times and fed 
very sparingly with an organic fertilizer. 
They prefer fresh air and broken sunlight, 
as in a lath-house, so indoor visits should 
be limited. 

Orchids—synonymous with glamour, can 
be successfully grown as house plants. There 
are both terrestrial (soil growing) and epi- 
phytic (tree perching—air plant) types, each 
occurring in a dazzling variety of shapes and 
sizes. Of the thousands of known orchids, 
the genus Cattleya is widely acclaimed for 
the size and beauty of its flowers, and is 
most tolerant of house conditions. Ideal cul- 
tivation includes circulation of humid air, 
ample water, even temperature, light feeding 
and enough sunlight to encourage flowering. 
To allow for the circulation of air, orchids 
are planted in slotted containers, firmly 
packed with osmunda (the roots of a fern) 
or tree bark chips (fir or redwood). A tem- 
perature range of 60° to 80° suits them 
best, but temporary extremes cause no per- 
manent damage. A marked yellowing of the 
leaves is an indication of too much sunlight, 
and the direct, blistering noon day rays of 
the sun should be avoided entirely. Watering 


is tricky, as each pot must have enough water 
to saturate the growing medium completely 
and then must be allowed to become bone 
dry before being watered again. Orchids, like 
all epiphytic plants, are very susceptible to 
rot. Alternate plain water with water to 
which a hydroponic plant food has been 
added. Supply extra humidity by setting the 
plants above water filled trays. Keep the bot- 
tom of the pots dry by placing them on 
gravel or laths. A healthy plant will have 
straight, medium-green colored leaves with 
plump pseudo-bulbs (where the stems thicken) 
and should grow indefinitely. Repotting is 
necessary only when the plant grows over 
the edge of the pot or when the potting 
material has begun to disintegrate. A year 
round blooming collection should start with 
a few mature plants and later may be am- 
plifed with plants which bloom at other 
times, or by entirely different varieties, such 
as the terrestrial Phaius or the Dendrobium 
or Oncidium spray kinds. The following Cat- 
tleyas offer a range of size, color and bloom 
ing time: 


C. Trianae Nov. - Feb. 
C. Skinneri Mar. - April 
C. Mossiae April - May 
C. Gaskelliana May - July 
C. Bowringiana Aug. - Sept. 


PLANTS WHICH MAY BE GROWN IN POTS 


IN FULL SUNLIGHT 


Araucaria (bidwilli) 


Astilbe Cineraria 
Azalea Citrus Fruits 
Browallia Coleus 
Bulbs, in variety Crassula 


Cactus 
Calceolaria 


Cereus (night blooming) 


Euphorbia (Crotons) 
Euphorbia (Crown of Thorns) 


Geraniums 

Hoya (wax plant) 

Kalanchoe 

Ornamental peppers 
Ophiopogon (Monkey Grass) 
Strelitzia 

Succulents 


IN SUN SEVERAL HOURS A DAY 


Anthurium Bromeliads, in variety Orchids 
Aralia Elegantissima Bulbs, in variety Peperomia 
Araucaria excelsa Dracaena Sedum 
Begonias Grape Ivy 


HD 


IN SHADE OR PARTIAL SHADE 


Alocasia Dieffenbachia 
Artillery Plant Dracaena 
Aspidistra Episcia cupreata 
Begonia Fatshedera 
Caladium Ferns, in variety 
Calathea 


Chinese Evergreen 


Crassula (Jade Plant) Gloxinia 
Curculigo capitulata Grape Ivy 
Cyclamen Nephthytis 
Devil's Ivy (Pothos) Orchids 


Ficus Elastica (Rubber Plant) 
Fittonia verschaffelti 


Palms, in variety 

Pandanus 

Peperomia 

Philodendron, in variety 
Saintpaulia (African Violet) 
Sansevieria, in variety 
Schefflera 


Spathiphyllum (called white 
anthurium ) 


Tradescantia (Wandering Jew) 


PLANTS WHICH MAY BE GROWN IN WATER 


Chinese Evergreen 
Coleus 

Devil's Ivy (Pothos) 
English Ivy 


Grape Ivy 
Nephthytis 
Philodendron 
Pussy Willow 


Me 


he 


egetable 


Shrimp Plant 
Sweet Potato 
Tradescantia (Wandering Jew) 
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Let it please thee to keep in order a moderate-sized plot, that so thy garners may be 
full of fruits in their season.—Hesiod 


A vegetable garden is a valuable asset 
and merits space in the over all design of the 
home grounds. Such a garden, when 
well kept, can be very decorative, espe- 
cially when combined with fruit trees, small 
fruits, herbs, or borders of cutting flowers. A 
-home vegetable garden will provide many new 
and out-of-season vegetables that cannot be 
readily obtained in local markets, and may be 
small or large, according to the family’s dietary 
needs and the amount of available deep-freeze 
storage. On small properties, where space is 
limited, a considerable number of vegetables 
can be grown to good advantage in the flower 
borders. 
VEGETABLES 


In locating the vegetable garden, it is im- 
portant to provide sunshine five to six hours 
daily, good drainage, available water and fer- 
tile soil. During the fall or winter the ground 
should be dug and fertilized with well-rotted 
manure or a complete commercial fertilizer 
especially recommended for vegetable grow- 


ing. Additional feedings of quick-acting fer- 
tilizer may be applied every five or six weeks, 
according to directions. During the growing 
season shallow cultivation should alternate with 
thorough waterings. As most vegetables prefer 
a slightly acid soil, it is advisable to test the 
soil at intervals for best results. Garden rows 
usually run north and south in order to pro- 
vide equal sun exposure; with the taller plants 
kept to the back, on the north side. Because it 
is possible to grow vegetables the year round 
in Houston, the garden should be carefully and 
systematically planned on paper so as to utilize 
it to the utmost. (For monthly plantings, see 
The Circle of the Year, page 9.) 


Garden bulletins, which list improved and 
recommended varieties of vegetables and give 
detailed instructions for their culture and con- 
trol of diseases and insects, may be se- 
cured from County Agents or State Experi- 
ment Stations. Seeds should be purchased from 
reliable dealers to insure freshness, disease re- 
sistance and quality. Plants started in flats or 
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under hotkaps produce a crop earlier by three 
to four weeks. Hotkaps are waxed paper 
covers, easily ventilated, which protect seed- 
lings from frost, rain, and insects for the first 
six weeks or more. 

Intercropping, succession and rotation are 
terms commonly used in vegetable gardening. 
Intercropping is the practice of planting rows 
of quick-growing crops, such as lettuce, spin- 
ach, or radishes between widely spaced slower- 
growing crops, such as peas, tomatoes, and 
celery. Succession cropping is growing two or 
three crops on the same soil in one season; for 
example: early peas, followed by later planting 
of beets, carrots or cabbage. Waste is avoided 
by making smaller and more frequent sowings, 
and as each crop matures, another may be 
started. This method of planting is particularly 
desirable where space is limited, and requires 
an abundance of soil nutrients and water. Ro- 
tation is the practice of changing the location 
of different vegetables from year to year, such 
as planting root vegetables where leaf crops 
had formerly grown. 


HERBS 


Gardeners who are nostalgic for old-fash- 
ioned home-grown vegetables, but lack the 
space, may find a satisfactory substitute in a 
well-planned herb garden. They may be 
grown in as limited an area as a kitchen 
window-box or a series of pots on a sunny 
terrace. They may be interspersed in existing 
flower beds, grown as a border, or, elegantly 
reminiscent of Colonial days, as a formal di- 
vision of the vegetable garden. A minimum 
list would include the two bland herbs, 
parsley and chervil, which blend in seasoning 
with the more pungent rosemary, savory, 
tarragon, and sage. Other milder choices 


might include basil, oregano, borage, mint, 
thyme, dill, sweet marjoram, and fennel. Gar- 
lic and chives, which are actually bulbs, would 
complete a well-balanced herb collection. 


Herbs are easy to grow because their re- 
quirements are so average. Nearly all prefer 
light soil, good drainage, and plenty of sun 
and water. Too much fertilizer will make 
them long on foliage but short on flavor. 
Many perennial herbs when cut down part 
way, will send up fresh tops for further cut- 
ting. All during the long growing season the 
lilting aroma and taste of newly-snipped herbs, 
will add a new dimension to your garden. 


Before autumn comes, you may harvest 
your winter supply. Those which are to be 
used for their leaves should be cut just be- 
fore the flowers open, when the essential oils 
are heaviest. Cut them in the dew of the 
morning, on a dry sunny day. Wash 
throughly and shake dry; pick over for bad 
leaves and cut off flower heads. Spread them 
out, each type separately, on wire mesh 
trays or large papers in a warm, dry room. 
Turn them every day until they are 
thoroughly dry, then strip the leaves from 
the stems and store them in sealed jars. Gar- 
deners with home freezers may have fresh 
herbs all year round. Simply wash in small 
bunches, shake well, and put in plastic bags 
sealed with tape or bands. Whichever method 
is used, be sure to label carefully. 

At the end of the fall season, all peren- 
nials should be cut down to within three or 
four inches from the ground, and, mulched, 
will live through the winter. However most 
perennials have a given life-span, and when 
their time has elapsed, they must be replaced. 
(See Herb Chart, page 153.) 


ropagation 


. such gardens are not made by singing:—“Oh, how beautiful!’ and sitting in the shade.—Kipling 


Propagation of plants is the art or skill of 
producing new plants from parent stock by 
various methods: by means of seed or the vege- 
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tative processes of divisions, cuttings, layering, 
grafting or budding. In recent years experi- 
ments have resulted in new propagation 
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methods, such as artificial pollination with 
synthetic plant hormone solutions; and further 
investigation and improvements are under way. 


SEEDS 


Propagation from seeds is a very common 
method of obtaining new stock, as most plants 
produce seed, and some species reseed them- 
selves freely. The essential factors which enter 
into the successful raising of plants from seed 
are: properly prepared soil, good fresh seed, 
and the requisite amount of sun, shade and 
moisture. Pretreated seeds may now be pur- 
chased, which are resistant to “damping off,” 
or seeds may be dusted before sowing, with a 
special disinfectant preparation, available at 
seed stores, for this purpose. Some seeds need 
only to be scattered freely to produce a pro- 
fusion of plants, while others require more 
careful planting. Seeds should be planted thinly 
in moist soil, usually twice their depth, and 
the soil pressed firmly above them. Extremely 
fine seed should be mixed with sand and pressed 
lightly but not covered. It is a common fault 
to sow seeds too deep and too thick. 


Germination of many seeds may be hastened 
by dusting them with hormone powder. Hard- 
coated seeds, or seeds which are naturally slow 
to sprout, such as sweet peas, nasturtiums, and 
parsley, should be soaked in tepid water before 
planting. Any seeds which have been soaked 
should be planted before they dry out. Blue- 
bonnet and Texas Bluebell seeds should be 
planted when ripe, otherwise they will become 
hard and need to be soaked. The growth of 
certain hard seed, such as Canna, Coralbean and 
Mountain Laurel can be accelerated by sand- 
papering or chipping away part of the hard 
seed coat. This horticultural procedure per- 
mits moisture to enter the inner part of the 
seeds without delay. The seeds of many flower- 
ing shrubs germinate in the first year after 
sowing, but there are numerous garden shrubs 
and trees which commonly require two years 
or more before the seeds germinate. Nuts, if 
not planted as soon as ripe, should be stratified, 
(stored in moist peat moss or sand) to simulate 
the usual conditions under which they sprout. 
(The planting charts on page 144 give approxi- 
mate germination periods for this latitude.) 

Although seeds of bulbs take three or four 
years to bloom, a single choice bulb yields 
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dozens of fertile seeds. Agapanthus, hybrid 
spurias, and hybrid amaryllis may be pro- 
duced in great quantity by planting the seeds. 
(To insure true color of amaryllis, tie cheese- 
cloth or a paper bag around bud before it 
opens and fertilize pollen artificially.) Allow 
the seed pods to ripen and dry on the stalk. 
Fertile seeds are those containing a kernel. 
Fill a wooden box 4”-6” deep with friable 
soil. Press each seed into soil one inch apart, 
bearing down strongly with finger. Over 
entire surface sprinkle 1% inch of soil, but 
do not press down. Place four sheets of news- 
paper the same size as the box directly on 
soil, and weight the edges with narrow strips 
of wood. Wet paper thoroughly, then cover 
all with a pane of glass. Place the box in 
semi-shade, and sprinkle the paper lightly 
whenever it seems to be drying out. After 
five or six days, when the sprouts are 14 
inch tall, remove the paper and replace the 
glass. Keep soil moist but not sopping. Seed- 
lings may be planted in the open ground 
when 7” — 12” tall. Too much shade makes 
spindly seedlings. Correct fertilizing and 
watering will bring them to earliest possible 
bloom. 


OPEN BEDS 


Open beds should be carefully prepared by 
having the soil worked thoroughly and fer- 
tilized. Beds should be watered sufficiently, so 
that no further watering will be needed until 
the seeds germinate. Seeds of bedding plants, 
especially those which do not transplant easily, 
(such as Poppies, Phlox and Larkspur) may be 
broadcast where they are to bloom. Seeds of 
edging plants, (as Sweet Alyssum) may be 
sown in shallow drills. When planting in open 
beds, mix the seed with sand to insure thin 
sowing and to reduce the labor of thinning out 
excess plants. Newly planted seeds may be 
protected from hard rains by covering with 
cheesecloth or burlap. 


FLATS 


While a greenhouse is ideal for starting dif- 
ficult seeds, flats are most desirable and gen- 
erally used, as they are easily handled and 
protected from rain and extremes of heat and 
cold. Flats may be purchased ready-cut or 


made at home. The usual dimensions are three 
inches deep, 12 inches wide, and 18 inches 
long. Because some seed require a longer time 
to sprout than others, it is advisable to plant 
in the same flat those which take about the 
same time to germinate. 

Old flats should be whitewashed to destroy 
fungus and to preserve the wood. Pots used 
for seed planting should be scalded and 
scrubbed. An inch layer of gravel or broken 
flower pots should be spread over the bot- 
tom of the flats, or whatever receptacle is 
used. Flats should be filled even with the top 
with light porous soil in a mixture of one part 
good garden loam, to supply food; one part 
coarse sand, to improve drainage; and one part 
peat moss to retain moisture. The soil may be 
sterilized by heating as an extra precaution 
against damping off. A thin layer of Vermicu- 
lite spread over the soil is an excellent sterile 
medium for starting seeds, with maximum ger- 
mination. The best method of watering pots 
is to set them in water until the soil becomes 
moist. Overwatering is injurious. 

Flowers and vegetables that are needed early 
must be started under glass, in flats placed in 
coldframes or hotbeds, and covered with lath, 
newspaper or clean burlap. This covering may 
be gradually lifted on sticks as the tiny plants 
develop and are ready for the full light. Essen- 
tially, a coldframe is a bottomless box with a 
sloping glass or plastic-glazing top which sheds 
rain and conserves heat. A hotbed is of similar 
construction, but is heated in order that seeds 
may be started in it during cold weather. Some- 
times electricity is used, but manure or leaves, 
or a mixture of both, are commonly used for 
heating hotbeds. Raising or lowering the sash 
of the coldframe or hotbed permits change of 
air and control of temperature, and necessary 
watering should be done with a fine-spray 
nozzle. 

TRANSPLANTING 


When the small seedlings have from two to 
four or more “true” leaves, they should be care- 
fully “‘pricked out” with a knife or sharp stick, 
and transplanted, to stand farther apart in 
other flats, or be set in permanent beds. The 
flats should be watered well before seedlings 
are removed to new soil, which should also be 
moist. Some species, Pansies for instance, do 
better if reset and transplanted twice, since 


this develops stronger root systems and sturdier 
plants. Seedlings that grow too quickly need 
to be thinned out before they become leggy, 
in order that the plants may develop shorter, 
stronger stems and a well-balanced top growth. 

In any transplanting, pressure of the soil 
against the roots is necessary to anchor 
the plant and to bring the roots into closer 
contact with the soil in order that they can 
absorb moisture and food. Many plants have 
highly developed taproots, as well as a system 
of fibrous roots. Great care should be exercised 
to prevent injury and breakage of the root 
system. Bare-rooted plants may be dipped in 
a rooting hormone solution to speed growth. 
The roots should be spread out to their natural 
position, and bits of earth clinging to them 
should not be shaken loose because many hair 
roots may be torn off with them. To prevent 
decay, badly bruised roots should be snipped 
off with shears. 

If plants are transplanted on a cloudy day 
they will not wilt easily and will take almost 
immediate hold in their new surroundings. If 
transplanting is done in sunny weather, wilt- 
ing can often be avoided by inserting sprays 
of evergreens among the plants to provide 
shade. Summer transplanting is generally con- 
sidered dangerous, but it can be done safely if 
the plants are well encased in a ball of earth, 
water is used liberally, and temporary shade 
is provided. 


DIVISION 


Vegetative propagation without using seed 
is carried out by dividing into sections those 
species which form bulbs, corms, tubers, rhi- 
zomes or crowns. Varieties which do not repro- 
duce seed, or reproduce true to color or form 
because the seed-producing flowers have been 
cross-fertilized, are perpetuated by this reliable 
method. 

Many of the bulbous plants, such as Narcis- 
sus, Tulips and Hyacinths, propagate naturally 
by the division of the bulbs into smaller bulbs 
or bulblets. This type of bulb, when natural- 
ized, should be separated from time to time to 
avoid over-crowding. Some other species, such 
as the Tiger Lily, form aerial bulblets in the 
leaf axils. These may be planted in the same 
way as the bulblets produced on the under- 
ground parts. 


LL. 


Scaly bulbs, such as those of many lilies, 
may be propagated readily by removing the 
loose outer scales and planting them in the 
same way one would plant seeds. 

Corms are bulb-like structures, popularly 
classed as bulbs. They increase in much the 
same way as bulbs, by one or more tiny corms, 
known as cormels, being produced on top of 
the parent corm. In Gladiolus, the cormels are 
formed around the base of the new corm. 
Cormels are planted in essentially the same 
way as seeds. If properly cared for by trans- 
planting when they become crowded, they will 
grow into corms of flowering size in from 
one to four years. 

Tubers are thickened stems with eyes below 
the soil, such as potato and Jerusalem arti- 
choke. Tubers are easily propagated by plant- 
ing whole or cut in sections, each possessing an 
eye, from which a new plant will sprout. 
Tuberous roots have eyes in the stem, such as 
Dahlias and Daylilies. For propagation pur- 
poses the roots should be cut with a portion of 
stem attached to each division. 

Rhizomes are underground, or partially un- 
derground, stems, which if cut into portions, 
each bearing a growth bud, rapidly increase 
the plants producing them. Usually such divi- 
sions are made when plants are dormant, (can- 
nas, for example) but in the case of Bearded 
Iris most gardeners prefer to do this soon after 
the plants have bloomed. 

Slender shoots that run along the surface of 
the ground, which root and develop into a 
succession of new plants, are known as run- 
ners. These may be separated from the parent 
stock and set in new locations. The Strawberry 
is propagated by this means. 

Stolons are underground suckers, or trailing 
branches, peculiar to some species, which come 
in contact with the soil and take root. Stolons 
may be severed and transplanted. Some 
Azaleas and many grasses, such as St. Augus- 
tine, may be propagated in this manner. 

Many garden plants form crowns that may 
be broken apart with the hands, or cut with 
a sharp spade, into root-bearing sections which, 
when replanted, form new plants. Clumps 
should be lifted and divided at intervals if the 
plant’s vigor is to be maintained and new 
plants secured. 
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LAYERING 


Several methods of layering are used to mul- 
tiply new stock from plants which are difficult 
to propagate by other means. Simple layering 
is the easiest method. Strong, young branches, 
notched on the underside, may be pegged 
firmly to the ground, preferably at a joint or 
near an eye. The cut portion should be buried 
about two inches deep, in order that calluses 
will form at the cuts, on which roots will de- 
velop. When layering woody or semi-woody 
plants, strong shoots should be slit part way 
and a wedge or pebble inserted to keep the cut 
open. Layers are usually made in the early 
spring, in order that roots may develop by fall, 
when they may be severed from the parent 
plant and transplanted. Many plants, includ- 
ing Jasmines, Pink Magnolias, Holly, Dogwood 
and most hardwood shrubs, may be easily in- 
creased in this way. 

When serpentine or continuous layering is 
employed, several plants may be obtained at 
the same time from one long flexible shoot, as 
Grapes, Ivy, and some Roses. In serpentine lay- 
ering a long shoot is undulated and the lower 
loops covered with earth. In continuous layer- 
ing the long shoot is pegged down and covered 
lightly with earth throughout its length. 

In mound layering the parent plant should 
be cut back to promote the production of quan- 
tities of young shoots near the ground. A layer 
of earth is mounded over the center of the 
plant until the stems root. These rooted shoots 
are cut off at normal ground level and 
planted: the parent or mother stock plant 
is then allowed to produce another crop of 
shoots that are in turn mound layered. This 
method is used mainly with low bushy shrubs, 
such as Azaleas, Hydrangeas, Japanese Quince, 
and Spirea. 

Trees and shrubs whose branches cannot be 
conveniently brought into contact with the 
earth may be propagated by air-layering, often 
called Chinese-layering. A notch should be cut 
in the branch or the bark girdled and kept 
open at the point where root formation is de- 
sired. A ball of well saturated sphagnum 
moss should be bound firmly with plastic 
over the wound. The moss will stay moist 
until sufficient roots have formed, when the 
rooted branch may be severed and planted. 
This method, commonly applied to Rubber 


plants, Crotons, Dracaenas and similar foliage 
plants, causes the old plant to leaf out and 
become more shapely. 


CUTTINGS 


Cuttings are sections of plants that are rooted 
in shallow boxes or pots of sand, soil, peat 
moss or one of the patented root growth me- 
diums. There are several methods of taking 
cuttings of most shrubs and trees, both decid- 
uous and evergreen, from roses, and many 
perennials. Cuttings made of root, leaf or stem 
may be made at any time of the year, but the 
early spring months are considered best. 

The new root-inducing substances now avail- 
able, are chemicals that provide quick and easy 
ways to propagate new plants by soaking cut- 
tings for a recommended time in a solution, 
or coating the lower inch of the cutting with 
a powdered preparation. Synthetic plant hor- 
mones, marketed under various trade names, 
are proving very successful in stimulating root 
growth of plants heretofore considered difficult 
to propagate. Directions should be implicitly 
followed with all chemicals, as success depends 
mainly upon using the correct strength of the 
solution and the proper duration of treatment 
for each particular type of plant. Fungus at- 
tacks on cuttings, which often causes them to 
rot, may be prevented by dipping the ends in 
a mixture of one part Fermate and nine parts 
hormone powder. 

Stem Cuttings, the type usually employed 
by amateur gardeners, are made of non-flower- 
ing shoots of either half-ripened wood, (soft- 
wood cuttings) or of dormant shoots, (hard- 
wood cuttings). All cuttings should be made 
just below an eye or bud, with a sharp knife, 
into lengths containing three or four eyes. 
Cuttings should be stripped of all surplus 
leaves except the upper two, which should be 
cut in half. Important factors in the success of 
cuttings are: a good rooting medium, adequate 
shelter from wind and sun, and sufficient mois- 
ture. The roots develop from a callus formed 
on the cut surface, and when the roots are 
about an inch long the cuttings should be re- 
potted or placed in good garden soil. 

Although hardwood cuttings usually take 
longer to form roots than those of softwood, 
they may be rooted more successfully in the 
open ground. Hardwood cuttings of shrubs and 


trees may often be rooted where they are to 
remain, if planted in holes the size a posthole 
digger makes, filled with a rooting medium. 
If kept constantly moist, the roots of the cut- 
tings soon go through the medium and into the 
soil, so that it is not necessary to transplant 
them. When cuttings are taken in quantity in 
the late fall, they may be tied in bundles for 
convenience, buried completely in moist earth 
or sand, and mulched. In the early spring the 
majority will have callused or rooted, and may 
be planted in beds for further development. 
Some cuttings, such as Oleander and Willows, 
root easily in jars of water. 

Heel cuttings are made so that a small por- 
tion of the older stem is left at the base of 
each cutting. Although this type of cutting is 
more damaging to the parent plant, they root 
more readily than when cut off below the node. 

Leaf cuttings, taken from certain plants, 
generally those that are fleshy or succulent, 
soon form roots and new plants. Rex Begonia 
leaves should be cut across the larger veins and 
pegged down in damp sand, while leaf sec- 
tions taken from Sansevieria plants should be 
simply cut into sections and stuck in moist sand. 

Root cuttings: This method is the easiest of 
all in the case of Crapemyrtle, Blackberry and 
many trees and perennials. The roots, when 
cut into sections and covered with earth, soon 
form new plants. 


GRAFTING AND BUDDING 


The word “graftage” is used to include both 
grafting and budding. The difference between 
the processes is slight, both being used to unite 
the growing tissues of two plants which are 
botanically related. Many varieties of citrus 
fruits are rendered more hardy by being grafted 
or budded on the native orange stock known 
as Citrus trifoliata, which becomes dormant 
and practically frost-free in winter. Many 
varieties of ornamental trees and shrubs are 
grafted or budded on stocks having a stronger 
root system. 

In grafting, the base of the shoot, known as 
the “scion,” is shaped and inserted into a pre- 
viously prepared incision in the stem or branch 
of a rooted plant, known as the “stock.” Good 
contact between the soft outer tissues or cam- 
bium layers of scion and stock is essential. The 
two are bound tightly together in order that 
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close contact is maintained, and the graft is 
often covered with a grafting wax to insure 
that the juncture does not become dry before 
the union is established. Shoot roots growing 
from below the point of grafting, continue to 
produce their own characteristic leaves, fruits 
and flowers. In order to give all possible 
strength to the new and desirable growth, all 
suckers coming from below the point of union 
should be cut off. There are numerous types 
of specialized grafting practiced by experienced 


gardeners, mainly whip, bark, splice. saddle, 
veneer, side, and shield grafting. 

Budding involves the same essential proc- 
esses, except that the scion consists merely of 
an axillary bud, together with a small portion 
of the outer tissues of the stem on which it was 
borne. The practices of grafting and budding 
require accuracy and skill, and there is much 
to learn from authoritative writers and nur- 
serymen. 


JJ runing 


When love and skill work together expect 
a masterpiece——John Ruskin 


No phase of gardening maintenance is more 
important than that of pruning. Knowledge 
of plant structure is necessary for intelligent 
and successful pruning, and each individual 
plant should be studied before any trimming 
is attempted. The fundamental principles of 
good pruning are: to control undesirable 
habits of growth; to remove old, diseased and 
surplus wood; to shape; to increase quality 
and quantity of the flowers and to promote 
growth. Judicious pruning will often accom- 
plish wonders, while improper pruning some- 
times irreparably injures or even ruins plants. 
This is particularly true of shade trees and 
evergreens. No attempt should be made to 
prune a tree suffering from decay or major 
injuries, as such treatment requires the skill of 
a trained tree surgeon. Proper pruning for 
power line clearance is best done by reliable 
tree surgeons, and many utility companies 
employ professionals for this purpose. 
Usually, in pruning shrubs, the branches 
should be cut, preferably on a slant, just above 
a bud or joint, pointing in the direction in 
which it is wished to have the bush develop. 
When pruning a large shrub or tree, the 
branch should be cut back to a point where it 
forms a fork with another one. If stubs are 
left, decay or disease often result. All pruning 
cuts larger than an inch in diameter should be 
covered with special pruning paint to facilitate 
healing and to waterproof the wound. 
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Pruning tools should be carefully selected 
for the work they have to perform, and kept 
sharp in order to minimize injury to the plant 
tissues. 

Many ornamental shrubs do not require 
regular pruning but need systematic trimming 
to maintain the characteristic habit of growth. 
Often the shortening or removal of a too ob- 
trusive branch is sufhcient, which may be cut 
well inside the shrub to hide the stub end. 
Improperly selected plants, which grow too 
high or too large for their locations, may be 
kept in bounds by the discriminating use of 
the pruning shears. Top and root pruning 
have a retarding effect on growth, and are 
often practiced on foundation planting which, 
if left alone, would grow out of scale. Root- 
pruning consists in cutting around a plant 
with a sharp spade, about two feet from the 
main stem. Wisteria that does not bloom will 
often benefit from severe root pruning which 
discourages excess new growth and stimulates 
the creation of blooms on the old wood. When 
transplanting shrubs, root pruning is particu- 
larly advantageous if done several months pre- 
vious to the move. Crapemyrtle, Althea and 
Ligustrum may be changed from tall, tree-type 
shapes to low, shrubby types, by cutting back 
severely in order to develop a large number 
of canes. 

The removal of old, winter-killed or dis- 
eased parts improves the appearance of woody 


plants and frequently saves the lives of sick 
ones. Diseased wood should be burned imme- 
diately after removal and tools should be steri- 
lized with a good household disinfectant, be- 
fore they spread infection to another plant. 
Half-dead or winter-killed shrubs should be 
cut to the ground, and manure or leaf- 
mold should be incorporated in the soil about 
them in order to force growth. Hydran- 
geas are usually pruned in March while dor- 
mant. This pruning should be restricted to the 
removal of thin spindling shoots and to cut- 
ting back the tips of the canes to sound wood, 
if they have been injured by the winter. To 
rejuvenate old, over-grown shrubs, cut off at 
the ground all thin main shoots that are woody 
and sparse of foliage at the bottom, in order 
that younger and more vigorous shoots may 
be given room to develop. 

Any pruning of ornamental shrubs should 
always be done at the correct season. The term 
dormant pruning is used to indicate any time 
after the plants have become dormant in the 
late fall until the early spring growth starts. 
Shrubs which produce their flowers on new 
wood during the summer, should be severely 
pruned when new wood ceases to be produced 
or flowers and foliage are of inferior quality. 
This pruning is done in the winter in order to 
make abundant new wood before the flowers 
appear. Practically all evergreens, fruit and 
shade trees should be pruned during the win- 
ter, when necessary. 

Evergreens are frequently pruned in De- 
cember in order that the branches may be used 
for holiday greenery. By pruning properly, the 
plants may be kept in better conformation and 
density. Evergreens can be forced to spread by 
cutting out the top shoots; or if upright growth 
is desired, the spreading branches may be 
pruned. Conifers need little pruning, but when 
necessary, pinching out the terminal buds will 
usually insure symmetry and promote bushi- 
ness before the new growth starts in the spring. 
If the leader is destroyed, a lateral branch may 
be bound in an upright position to take its 
place. 

Most spring blooming shrubs flower on wood 
that is one year old, or more, and should be 
pruned immediately after flowering, or even 
during bloom if the branches are wanted for 
flower arrangements. Blossoms to be cut should 


be taken from the densest part of the plant or 
from a branch which is growing out of bounds 
and spoiling the natural form of the plant. 
Stems should never be broken but always cut 
with a sharp knife or shears. Delay in pruning 
these shrubs often results in the loss of plant 
vitality and does not allow sufficient time for 
the production of ample wood for next spring’s 
flowers. All dead and useless wood should be 
removed near the ground level. 

Pruning, used to shape specimen shrubs or 
trees in formal plantings, should be started 
when the plants are young and easily shaped, 
and must be constantly clipped to preserve the 
compact formal growth. Clipped hedges are 
examples of this type of pruning. Topiary 
pruning, largely used in English gardens, is the 
close shearing of trees, shrubs and evergreens 
into definite forms and shapes, such as animals, 
pillars and archways. Yews and Arborvitae 
often need to be sheared lightly to maintain 
their forms. Camphor trees may be sheared 
once or twice in the spring to produce a new 
growth of rose-tinted foliage. Espaliered fruit 
trees or evergreens trained for landscape effect 
against walls, need almost constant pruning 
throughout the growing season to maintain 
their shape. Side shoots are removed but the 
leaders are left untrimmed in order to allow 
them to be trained horizontally, obliquely, or 
vertically, depending upon the width and 
height of space to be filled. 

Disbudding, or pinching back, is a form of 
pruning commonly used for many garden 
flowers. In the culture of specimen Chrysan- 
themums and Dahlias, all flower buds and side 
shoots should be pinched out as fast as they 
appear, in order to throw strength to one large 
bloom. Most annuals need pinching back of 
the main stem, in order to develop side buds 
in the axils of the leaves. This practice may 
delay the flowering period but will result 
in stocky, compact plants and many more 
flowers. 

The flowering season of many annuals can 
be greatly prolonged by removing all blossoms 
as soon as they wither, because seed formation 
slows down the plant’s activity. Some plants, 
such as Sweet Alyssum and Phlox Drum- 
mondi, may be sheared back with advantage 
after the peak of bloom has passed, with the 
object of obtaining another crop of flowers. 
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Shrubs and trees to be pruned while dor- 
mant, in winter or early spring: 


Abelia Hydrangea* 
Althea* Oleander* 
Beautyberry (Callicarpa) Parkinsonia* 
Butterflybush* Plumbago 
Buttonbush* Poinciana* 

Chaste tree (vitex)* Pomegranate 
Crapemyrtle Salt-cedar* 
Elderberry Willow, flowering* 
Hibiscus 
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Shrubs and trees to be pruned immediately 
after flowering, before blossom buds have 
formed for the next year: 


Bottlebrush 


Japanese Flowering 


Cape jasmine Quince 
Climbing spring roses* — Jasmines 
Deutzia* Mockorange 
Dogwood Photinia 
Flowering fruit trees* Pittosporum 
Haw, Black Redbud 
Honeysuckle, Bush Redbud, Dwarf 
Huisache Spirea 
Viburnums 
Weigela 


Those marked with a star (*) should be 
pruned to increase blooming. 
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The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere.—Bryant 


In normal Gulf Coast winters, very little pro- 
tection is required to bring plants of reasonable 
hardiness safely through the cold “Northers,” 
but experienced gardeners look forward with 
trepidation to the alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing of disastrous winters. Weather-wise gar- 
deners know that an exceptionally mild winter, 
with short sudden cold spells, is likely to cause 
more havoc than continuous sub-zero weather. 
A long mild autumn, ending with a sudden 
freeze, is far more damaging than a winter 
freeze after the plants have been subjected to 
cold gradually. 

Hardiness of plants usually means their abil- 
ity to withstand low temperatures and their 
capacity to stop and start growth in the fall 
and spring. Frost resistance usually increases 
with the age of the plant. Young plants are 
more susceptible to damage and often are 
killed outright by a frost which only damages 
the new shoots of older plants of the same 
variety growing in the same vicinity. Severe 
prunings and applications of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers should be avoided in the fall, as they 
stimulate a lush new growth which is unable 
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to survive low temperatures. Plants which have 
been weakened by either disease or insects are 
usually the first to succumb. Indigenous plants, 
as a general rule, are less likely to be affected 
by frosts. 

There are marked differences in tempera- 
ture in the various parts of a garden, because © 
cold air collects like water in the lowest levels 
causing frost. For this reason, half-hardy 
plants, growing in an apparently sheltered but 
low situation, may be damaged by frost, when 
other plants of the same species, growing in 
more exposed locations, escape unharmed, Ten- 
der plants growing in raised beds are often 
saved from frost because of the elevation of 
a few inches. The heavier nature of cold, 
frost-laden air is often shown when the lower 
parts of a plant or shrub are injured and 
turn brown, while the upper parts remain 
green and unharmed. 

The injurious effects of temperature changes 
may often be lessened or prevented by certain 
protective measures. Beneficial fall rains help 
to counteract the dehydrating effect of winter 
winds. It is much better for plants to freeze 





wet than dry, and if there is sufficient warning 
of a freeze following a long dry spell, the dam- 
age can be minimized by a thorough soaking 
of the soil before the temperature drops. This 
watering has the added advantage of causing 
the downward growth of plant root. This is 
especially important for evergreens, since lack 
of adequate moisture during the fall is one of 
the main causes for winter injury. Good drain- 
age is necessary, however, as a winter protec- 
tion, for many plants are injured and killed 
because of standing water. Frost damage may 
be lessened by protecting plants from direct 
sunlight during a thaw, and watering plants 
well in the morning after the freeze to reduce 
loss of moisture through evaporation. 

In this area mulches are commonly used for 
year-round protection from the heat in sum- 
mer and from cold in the winter. They are 
especially effective in winter when used to 
maintain an equable soil temperature during 
the alternate thawing and freezing, which is 
often fatal to plants which can survive con- 
tinuous frost. A winter mulch should not be 
applied too early in the season, and may con- 
sist of pine needles, peat moss, oak leaves, 
straw, Spanish Moss, salt hay, or bagasse (ret- 
use from the cane mills). The roots and lower 
stems of many tender shrubs and vines may be 
protected by a dry mulch or earth hilled around 
them, even though the tops freeze. Among 
these are: Hibiscus, Bougainvillea, Allamanda, 
Plumbago, Hydrangeas and Poinsettias. To be 





effective, a temporary winter mulch should be 
applied in such a manner as to remain open to 
air circulation and should be lifted off when 
the weather moderates. 

Because sudden cold spells come unex- 
pectedly, the weather predictions should be 
watched, and temporary covering material 
should be on hand for tropical and semi-tropi- 
cal plants. Plastic coverings of various sorts, 
made for special protection, which can be 
stored away when not in use, are advisable 
in place of unsightly and grotesque wrappings. 
The use of Hotkaps, paper bags, fruit baskets, 
etc., eliminates weather damage to bedding 
plants showing new growth. Crates or vege- 
table baskets lined with paper, may be used 
for larger plants, such as calla lilies, which 
have been planted for winter bloom. 

It is essential to wait until all danger of frost 
is past to cut back frozen trees, shrubs and 
plants. Usually the damage proves to be less 
extensive than first observations indicate, and 
there isan excellent chance that the plants will 
survive if not pruned hastily. The frozen tops 
serve as a protection to the unfrozen portions 
in case more cold weather comes. Later, when 
the buds and new growth clearly indicate how 
much of the p!ant is alive, it may be cut back 
to the firm, vigorous portions. The tops of ten- 
der plants which have been severely damaged 
or killed to the ground should not be cut off 
until after new growth starts from the roots. 


Tene anc ) ests 


It is not the disease but neglect of the remedy which generally destroys—From the Latin 


Most gardeners understand cultural prac- 
tices far better than they do the application 
of disease and insect control measures. Gen- 
eral cleanliness in garden maintenance is of 
the utmost importance as a preventive of 
plant diseases and insect attacks. All healthy 
garden debris should be added to the compost 
pile, and all disease-affected plants or parts 
should be removed and promptly burned. 
Good garden practices which play an im- 
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portant part by promoting vigorous healthy 
growth are: proper cultivation, adequate fer- 
tilization, the use of disease-resistant varieties 
of plants and certified and fungicide-treated 
seeds. Another good garden practice is to 
recognize and protect beneficial insects which 
are helpful in keeping down others which 
are pests. Biological control as a means of 
eliminating harmful insects is becoming more 
universally understood and practiced. Deal- 


ing with this phase is a thought-provoking 
pamphlet—*The Handbook on Biological 
Control of Plant Pests” from the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, edited by Cynthia Westcott. 

There are, in general, two classes of de- 
structive agents—diseases and insects—against 
which the gardener must wage a continuous 
control program. Because diseases are more 
easily prevented than cured, it is important 
to apply a protective fungicide covering be- 
fore the disease appears, or at least, before 
it has made much headway. Insects should 
be fought with the use of insecticides, as soon 
as their presence is discovered. 

Dormant sprays may be used on all orna- 
mental shrubs and trees, including fruit and 
citrus, as a prophylactic measure that prevents 
inroads of disease and insects. The effective 
ness of dormant sprays, applied during the 
winter before and until the new growth and 
buds appear, is well recognized by experi- 
enced gardeners. Such clean-up sprays must 
be applied thoroughly to combat hibernating 
insects, egg masses, scale diseases and disease- 
bearing spores. A good dormant spray is made 
by using 10 tablespoonfuls of lime sulphur to 
one gallon of water. For larger amounts, use 
four pounds of lime sulphur to 25 gallons 
of water. When an oil spray is desired to 
kill scale on broad-leaved evergreens, use one 
gallon of oil emulsion to 25 gallons of water. 
The same sprays, but of less intensity, are 
often used during the summer months to kill 
marauding insects and to check disease. 

There are a number of new chemical dusts 
and sprays for fruit, vegetable and flower 
garden use, which simplify disease and pest 
control materially. Many brands contain 
Malathion or Methoxychlor for insects and 
Captan, Ferbam, Phaltan or Zineb for di 
seases. Multi-purpose preparations, when 
properly used at the proper time, will take 
care of whole groups of destructive pests, 
including both sucking and chewing insects, 
and also most plant diseases. 

Every gardener should have on hand a few 
standard remedies and means of application. 
It is best to purchase only one season’s needs 
at a time, as by the next season there may 
be newer products on the market or the old 
ones may have deteriorated. Consult reputable 
nurseries and garden supply dealers concern- 


ing the latest developments in fungicides and 
insecticides. The labels on all products should 
be read carefully to make sure that the ‘‘ac- 
tive” ingredients will answer the need; and 
when using, directions should be followed 
exactly in accordance with the manufacturer’s 
instructions. During periods of extremely 
high temperatures (over 90°), sulphur should 
be applied lightly and only when necessary, 
and sprays should be used in the early morn- 
ing or late afternoon, preferably the latter. 
Fungicide or insecticide sprays should not be 
applied to wilting plants. Spraying should be 
done after plants have been refreshed by a 
good watering. In using liquid sprays, it is 
important to throw as fine a mist or fog as 
possible. All dusting materials, unless other- 
wise indicated, should be applied on a still 
day on dry foliage. Most gardeners prefer 
dusts because they are simpler to apply and 
usually require no measuring or mixing. 

Extreme caution should be used when 
working with poisonous chemicals. The warn- 
ings on the labels are not exaggerated. Such 
sprays and dusts should be kept away from 
children, pets and food. Material should be 
kept in its original labeled container, if it 
can be properly sealed. All containers should 
be destroyed when empty. When spraying or 
dusting, food and drink receptables belong- 
ing to pets should be covered and pools should 
be guarded against contamination. Smcking 
should be avoided. A damp handkerchief tied 
around nose and mouth is a good safeguard. 
Care should be taken not to spill the in- 
secticide on the skin. All applicators should 
be emptied and rinsed with clear water after 
using. Any material left should be put in 
tightly closed, labeled containers. Any resi- 
due should be put down the drain. Face 
and hands should be washed thoroughly upon 
completion of the job. 

The following plant diseases and pests are 
commonly found in this area. The improved 
treatments and control measures outlined are 
according to the latest information of leading 
authorities. If the gardener is in any doubt 
about diseases or insects, send twigs, leaves 
or specimens to the State Experiment Station, 
A & M College, College Station, for iden- 
tification and specific control. 
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DISEASES 


The most common cause of plant diseases 
are fungi, bacteria and viruses. All plant 
diseases are controlled by the systematic use 
of sprays or dusts containing some form of 
copper or sulphur. Although several new in- 
soluble copper compounds have been devel- 
oped, the old reliable Bordeaux mixture, con- 
taining copper salts, is still considered one of 
the best fungicides. When treating fungus 
diseases it is desirable to coat both sides of 
the leaves. (When using cut material that 
has been sprayed, Bordeaux stains may be 
removed with a weak vinegar solution.) 

Azalea Petal Blight is indicated by small 
brown spots on white Azaleas and white 
spots on colored varieties, which appear sud- 
denly and cause the blooms to collapse. It 
may be controlled by consistent treatment 
with a fungicide, such as Captan, Dithane 
or Zineb. Spray applications should be made 
during the blooming season in order that 
the flowers may be covered. The ground 
around the plants should be covered heavily 
as a further precaution. For detailed informa- 
tion in Azalea Diseases, see page 72. 

Brown Patch on lawns may be effectively 
controlled by Tersan 75 or Terraclor 75. 

Camellia Die-back is the most serious di- 
sease the Camellia encounters. The disease is 
most destructive on young growth, but also 
attacks older wood, sometimes even the roots. 
To control, prune to live green wood, and 
burn all dead twigs and branches. Spray with 
50% Captan, Phaltan or Bordeaux mixture. 
The entire plant should be kept well covered 
with the spray until the disease is checked. 
As an extra precaution after treating diseased 
plants, dip pruning shears in household dis- 
infectant or kerosene and wash hands well 
with soap. For further description and treat- 
ment of Camellia Diseases, see page 77. 

Chlorosis, or yellowing of leaves of some 
plants, turf, ornamental shrubs and trees, is 
usually caused by insufficient acidity of the 
soil or by lack of iron. Continual leaching of 
the soil by highly chlorinated city water 
requires replacement of essential minerals. 
Quick-acting mineral chelates and iron che- 
lates have been found to be most effective 
in preventing and correcting chlorosis. They 
are preparations of trace elements and iron 
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sulphate combined with chelating agents of 
organic acids which keep iron and other 
minerals in soluble form for plant to absorb 
as needed. They may be applied on the soil 
or sprayed on the foliage using extreme care 
to follow manufacturer’s instructions. When 
chlorosis is caused by insufficient acidity of 
the soil, a simple treatment is the generous 
spraying of plant and ground with a solu- 
tion of one cup of cider vinegar to one gal- 
lon of water. 

Conifer Blight is a browning foliage fungus 
which attacks Arizona Cypress, Junipers, Ar- 
borvitae and native Cedars. Spray with Zineb, 
Ferbam or Bordeaux as soon as new growth 
starts in the spring and repeat four or five 
times at ten day intervals. 

Damping-off, the rotting of seedlings at 
soil level, is a fungus disease that seems to 
attack all types of plants. It can be controlled 
by seed treatment with Arasan 75, Captan 
or Terraclor; by soil sterilization; and by 
avoiding excessive moisture. When steriliza- 
tion of the soil is considered necessary to 
control root rot of young plants and other 
plant diseases, a good fungicide may be 
sprinkled around the most susceptible plants, 
either working or watering it into the soil. 
Plants and vegetables subject to various di- 
seases, should never be planted a second 
time in the same soil unless it has been fumi- 
gated. New beds may be disinfected by ap- 
plying Vapam or Permitrim. 

Lily Diseases: Botrytis Blight is a fungus ~ 
disease producing reddish-brown spots on foli- 
age. It may be controlled by spraying with 
Fermate as soon as the disease appears, and 
at regular intervals thereafter. All infected 
leaves should be removed and destroyed. 
Plants should be properly spaced to allow 
full circulation of air. The disease particularly 
menaces the Madonna Lily, while Croft and 
other Easter lily types are moderately sus- 
ceptible. 

Mosaic is a virus lily disease which causes 
the varied symptoms of light green, mottled 
foliage, twisted leaves and deformed flowers. 
The best protection is to secure disease-free 
bulbs, having high resistance to mosaic, and 
to destroy any plant showing disease symp- 
toms. 


Mildew: This powdery white fungus causes 
leaves and shoots to become stunted, and 
often results in loss of foliage and flowers. 
Best results are attained when dusting sulphur 
(or a chemical product containing sulphur), 
is dusted on moist foliage early in the morn- 
ing. Crapemyrtle, Roses, Chrysanthemums 
and Phlox are foremost among the plants 
affected. 


Plant Rot affects Delphiniums and other 
plants, which rot off at the ground. In ad- 
vanced stages nothing can be done except 
destroy the plants. If discovered soon enough, 
it may sometimes be controlled by drenching 
the ground with corrosive sublimate (mercuric 
acid), using one tablet to one quart of water. 
(Caution: Dissolve in a non-metallic con- 
tainer.) 


Rose Diseases: Blackspot and mildew are 
effectively controlled by all-purpose rose 
sprays and dusts. Fine dusting sulphur, Fer- 
mate and Phaltan are recommended. Canker 
and die-back may be controlled by cutting 
back to encourage new growth. (See Rose 
Pest Control, page 83.) 

Rust: Symptoms of this fungus disease are 
rusty brown patches (spores) on leaves, stems 
and buds, which appear on a wide variety of 
plants. Snapdragons, Hollyhocks, Chrysanthe- 
mums and Violets are particularly susceptible 
to rust. Dusting with fine sulphur, after first 
wetting the foliage, or spraying with wettable 
sulphur, will check the disease. Parzate and 
Fermate are also recommended for rust. 


PESTS 


There are, mainly, two types of insect pests, 
commonly known as chewing and sucking 
insects. For general over-all insect control, 
Chlordane is recommended. For insects which 
attack vegetables, the best general insecticides 
are Rotenone or Pyrethrum extracts, in prep- 
arations combined with Piperonyl. 


The usefulness of DDT as a garden insecti- 
cide has been proven, and it promises to rid 
our gardens of many troublesome pests. How- 
ever, it must be used with caution, as it 
damages bees and other useful insects which 
are necessary for pollination. Caution: DDT 
should not be sprayed on open flowers, such 
as Roses and Gladiolus, or used on vegetables 


and fruits which are to be eaten within two 
months. 

The chewing group of insects includes cat- 
erpillars, worms, beetles, rose bugs and all 
other insects which eat the flowers, leaves 
and fruit. These pests must be killed by 
stomach poisons, which are applied to cover 
the foliage. Calcium arsenate and Dieldrin 
are recommended when used according to 
directions. 

The sucking group includes aphids, scale, 
plant lice, chinch bugs, red spider, lace bugs, 
iris borers, mealy bugs, thrips, white flies, tar- 
nished plant bugs, leaf hoppers, rollers and 
borers. Sucking insects damage plants by suck- 
ing the juices, causing leaves to curl, flowers 
to die and growing twigs to droop and wither. 
They are all controlled by contact insecticides 
which cover the insects and stop their breath- 
ing pores. Rotenone, a deadly, slow-acting 
insecticide, is largely used for these pests, 
often combined in sprays or dust with Nico- 
tine, Sulphur, Pyrethrum, Fermate or DDT. 

There are a number of migratory insects, 
which include ants, cut worms, sowbugs (pill 
bugs), grasshoppers, earwigs, slugs and snails. 
Snarol, a metaldehyde-arsenical meal, has 
proved effective when used on infested areas. 
As a further preventive, when transplanting 
young plants, dust the soil surface with 5 
per cent Chlordane dust. 

Nematodes are small eel worms which 
feed inside the root fibers and set up an ir- 
ritation, producing root-knots and causing 
the plant to become stunted and wilted. They 
may be prevented by working a small amount 
of sugar into the soil before planting, or 
destroyed by working sugar around plants, 
watering lightly, followed thirty minutes later 
by heavy watering. Lightly infected plants 
may also be treated with Nemagon. Severely 
infected plants must be lifted and burned. 
Soil should be treated with Vapam or DDT, 
both highly effective. In this area fig trees 
and all members of the gardenia family are 
especially susceptible to attack by nematodes. 

Stalk borers often infest Zinnias, Dahlias, 
and other plants with pithy centers, causing 
the plants to suddenly wilt or break off close 
to the ground. A solution of Pyrethrum should 
be sprayed or squirted into wounds with a 
small syringe. 
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Thrips on Gladiolus foliage should be thor- 
oughly dusted with a 3 per cent DDT powder 
or sprayed with a wettable 50 per cent DDT. 
When storing corms, treat with DDT, Naph- 
thalene flakes, or dip in Lysol or Mercuric 
Chloride solution. Old and infested foliage 
should be burned. For control of thrips on 
other plants, use strong sprays of Nicotine, 
Pyrethrum or Rotenone once a week. 

Red Spider is more or less immune to most 
insect poisons. The most effective treatments 
are Aramite, Kelthane and Tedion. Phlox, 
Violets, Ivy, Azaleas, Boxwood and other 
evergreens are susceptible to red spider. 

Camellia beetles, which eat succulent young 
foliage, may be controlled by spraying with 
Malathion 50. 

White flies usually feed upon waxy leaved 
plants (Cape Jasmine) and privet hedges, caus- 
ing the leaves to have a sooty black appear- 
ance on top and scale underneath. The best 
known remedies are 10% DDT and Lead 
Arsenate. 

Ants: The worst offense of ants is in 
spreading aphids. For quick riddance, place 
one-eighth teaspoonful of 50 per cent wetta- 
ble Chlordane powder on top of each nest, 
and wash the insecticide down into the ant 
galleries with water from the hose at low 
pressure, or from a sprinkling can without a 
nozzle. (Caution: This treatment may kill 
plants whose roots are in the ant nest.) 

Scale insects are protected by a scale-like 
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crust while they suck the juices from plants 
and evergreens, including Camellias and Aza- 
leas. They are best controlled in winter by 
the use of dormant sprays, in summer by 
sprays with a Nicotine, Pyrethrum or Ro- 
tenone base. 

Fruit tree worms are controlled by spraying 
as soon as the petals shed with Malathion 50. 

Worms frequently attack cannas and eat 
the young leaves. Occasional spraying with 
Arsenate of Lead solution (1 tablespoonful 
to 1 gallon of water) will usually rid the 
plants of these pests. Care should be taken 
to spray close to the leaves so that the mix- 
ture will penetrate the crevices. 


WEED CONTROL 

Weeds may be controlled by various pre- 
ventive measures. Use only barnyard fertilizer 
that is well rotted, seasoned and free of weed 
seed. Apply mulches to prevent the sprouting 
of seed and discourage the growth of weeds. 
Light cultivation destroys most young weeds, 
but complete eradication by hand digging is 
often necessary to remove deep roots and 
runners. Chemical weed killers should be used 
with extreme caution, as they may harm 
lawn and plants but are useful for removing 
weeds from walks, driveways and terraces. 

Poison ivy, easily identified by its three- 
parted leaves, can be killed by using Ammate, 
which also kills Poison oak and Poison sumac. 


/ omenclature 


If you have knowledge, let others light their candles by it. 


Very early in the history of horticulture, 
botanists and scientists found it necessary to 
name plants in the universal language—Latin. 
Since then, in plant nomenclature, or name 
classification, the Latin name has been com- 
mon currency amongst all civilized peoples 
and serves as an international equivalent of 
many popular or common names in different 
countries. There is only one valid botanical 
name for a particular plant, while common 
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names vary so greatly that they are unreliable. 

Inasmuch as most gardening literature, nur- 
sery and seed catalogs use botanical names, 
gardeners should learn how these names were 
derived in order to understand and use them 
intelligently. The true scientific name is in- 
finitely more than a mere label, and may tell 
much concerning the structure, associated in- 
terests, and life history of the plant to which 
it is applied. The complete botanical name 


should always be used, as an accurate identi- 
fication, when ordering nursery stock, as the 
use of common names by the customer and 
technical names by the nursery causes con- 
fusion and errors. 

Each botanical name consists of two parts. 
For example, the name of the Madonna Lily 
is Lilium candidum. The first part is the 
generic, or family name, and is shared by all 
other true lilies. The second part is the par- 
ticular species, or individual name. This sys- 
tem of binomial nomenclature was introduced 
by the famous botanist, Carolus Linnaeus 
fe 123. 

The generic name may include some char- 
acteristic feature of the genus—as oxalis, 
which is from the Greek word meaning acid, 
and refers to the taste of the leaves. Generic 
names often commemorate the name of some 
botanist, such as lobelia, which recalls the 
scientist Mathew Lobel, and as dahlia which 
perpetuates the name of Dr. Andreas Dahl. 

Specific names may also serve as distinguish- 
ing labels which commemorate plant collectors, 
botanists, and others, as Berberis wilsonae, 
Salvia greggi, and so on. As a general rule, 
capital letters are only used when a proper 
name furnishes the root for the plant name: 
examples are Bougainvillea, named for Gov- 
ernor Bougainville and Camellia, named for 
Joseph Kamel, both discoverers of the re- 
spective plants. Species names, such as van- 
houttei and hamiltoni, refer to the person 
who introduced this particular species of the 
plant. 

Individual names often designate the color 
of the flower, as—Alba, white; lactiflora, milk 
white; flava, yellow; aurea, golden; azurea, 
blue; rubra, red; rosea, rose; coccinea, scarlet; 
purpurea, purple; virens, green; niger, black. 
By adding the prefix atro, which means dark, 
atrovirens becomes dark green; atropurpurea, 
dark purple, and so on. 


Frequently the name indicates some char- 
acteristic feature of the flower or foliage 
which distinguishes it. For example: amabilis, 
lovely; pulcherrima, most beautiful; splendens, 
showy; gracilis, graceful; pudica, bashful; 
pumila, dwarf; and grandiflora, large, grand. 

Specific adjectival names are often indica- 
tive of the plants’ habitat, or where they 
prefer to grow, as—canadensis, of Canada: 
virginica, of Virginia; sinensis, of China; ja- 
ponica, of Japan; alpina, alpine regions; his- 
panica, from Spain; orientalis, eastern, or 
oriental; occidentalis, western; saxatil, rock 
loving, and so on. 

There are a variety of names to denote 
the degree of hairiness of foliage and stem, 
as: mollis, soft hair; aristata, bearded; fari- 
nosa, mealy; ciliata, long hair; lanata, wooly 
hair; tomentosa, fine hair, and so on. 

As examples of the application of some 
of the descriptive terms, Salvia azurea grandi- 
flora is a blue large-flowered sage; myosotis 
palustris semperflorens indicates a particular 
forget-me-not which loves a moist location 
and is always in bloom. 

In this day of new hybrids and modern 
plant development, gardeners should famil- 
iarize themselves with botanical names as an 
essential preparation for real gardening. 
Named varieties of plants should be tagged 
with permanent labels. Gardeners who keep 
a written record of their working year may 
make a chart showing the location of different 
varieties. By doing so, their appreciation of 
the plants they grow will increase consider- 
ably. The following reference books are sug- 
gested to enable the gardener to acquire 
sufhcient practical knowledge and pronuncia- 
tion of botanical names. 


STANDARDIZED PLANT NAMES—American Joint 
Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature 

PRONUNCIATION OF PLANT NAMES—Garden Club 
of America 

How Prants Ger Tuer NaMes—L. H. Bailey 
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aliens BOOK reflects the changing patterns of gardening in 
one geographic area for over three decades. Contemporary 
architecture, increased outdoor living and entertaining, the 
scarcity of garden labor, and other factors have combined 
to produce new types of gardens. Many new plants have 
been introduced and many new hybrids now compete with 
old favorites. Improved techniques have been developed to 
deal with garden problems and unusual climatic conditions. 
While no attempt has been made to cover completely any 
topic considered, special emphasis has been given to flower 
families of major local importance. 


May this book be for many an introduction to the fasci- 
nating world of gardening; for others, a practical handbook; 
and for some, a point of departure to more specialized fields 
of horticulture. The creation of the living beauty of gardens, 
both public and private, enriches any community. 


The kiss of the sun for pardon, 

The song of the birds for mirth; 

One is nearer God's heart in a Garden 
Than anywhere else on earth. 


—Dorotuy Frances GURNEY 
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Acalypha 
(see Chenille Plant)..... 37 


Acalypha wilkesiana 
(Painted Copperleaf)....105 
Acanthus mollis 


(ibears-breech)) sso. 0. o. 105 
PNGHIMeNES) 2.x <<.<.6.0-as. 95,130 
_ANSTGNL Seiten aie te ernie 44 
Aeonium arboreum ....... 111 
African Violet 

(Saintpaulia) ...... ie a si a 
Agapanthus 

(Lily-of-the-Nile).90, 101, 130 
BNOIIcaN IC cele ce mercy: << ners 136 
Agave (Century Plant) .107, 111 

meAceratum ........ 97, 101, 144 
Ailanthus 

(Tree of Heaven)...... 51 

myopia Reptans .....s<.--- 65 


Algerian Ivy 

(Hedera canariensis) ....105 
Allamanda, Hendersoni ....150 
RMUUTIN ccc ee ee 90, 91, 130 
Almond, Flowering....101, 136 
Alpinia 

(see Ginger, Shell) ...95, 132 
Alstroemeria 


(Peruvians Lily) 255.) 89, 130 
mithea” . .60, 101, 120, 122, 136 
Alyssum, Sweet ....... 97, 144 
PAIMATAMENUS tele 2. fe «2s 144 
EMMALCHINUM 5... 0-5. 89, 130 
EXimaryllise 2.20. 88, 101, 130 


Amazon Lily 
(see Eucharis)....89, 96, 131 
Amethyst (see 


Browallia) .97, 101, 112, 144 
meAnagua (Ehretia)...... 53,136 
Anchusa 


(Cape Forget-me-not)....144 
Andromeda 
(Lily-of-the-Valley Tree) .136 
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Angel’s Trumpet (Datura) .136 
ADT a6 Ba omer 96, 144 


Anthurium (Flamingo 


Flower) ....94, 96, 112, 130 
Antirrhinum 

(see Snapdragon) ...... 148 
mApple, Fruiting’ ......- 53,136 
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Aralia papyrifera (see 
Rice-Paper Plant)...104, 142 
Aralia sieboldi 


(Zatsia japonica) merece: 104 
Aralia elegantissima ....... 112 
ANTOTEORS 55 ninco eaten Siete oie ow 136 
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Arume pamilymeemas senior 94 
Asclepias 
(see Butterflyweed) ..... 144 
ASH WeOnizOnameie ny sere e 51 
ANSDAGISEra Meeteier cence 1135 130 
Aucuba japonica, nana 
(Japanese Aucuba) ..... 105 


Aucuba japonica, 

var. Golddust 

(Golddust Plant) ..105, 136 
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AZ NL EEA Serer. OD al Olly 1213.6 

Bonsai Wilt 


Belgian Hybrids «....... 68 
Diseases and Pests...... Yo 
Glenn Dale Hybrids..... 68 
LQ uta uber Se eia.cete Gcienene one 67 
Rextilizattoue es ee sclac 70 
Indicas, color listing..... 67 
Moacranthastacnirec rc 68 
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Babysbreath (Gypsophila) ..144 
Bachelor’s Button 

(see Cornflower) ....97, 145 
Balloon-flower 


(2iasycodon) meee 101, 144 
Balsania Gard enue ae 144 
Balsam oultant eer cse 101, 144 


Bamboo, Dwarf Hedge 

(Bambusa multiplex, 

Vales. TORE) ba A hon OO Oe 60, 107 
Bamboo, Hedge 

(Bambusa multiplex)....107 
Bambusa multiplex 

(GledsesBamboo))iaeeirier 107 
Bambusa multiplex, 

var. nana 

(Dwarf Hedge Bamboo) .107 


Banana, Abyssinian 


((Miusatiensete) erreae 108 
Banana, Pink 
(Musapcosacea) mere 108 


Banana, Plantain (Musa 
paradisiaca sapientum)...108 

Banana, Rose-flowered ..... 130 

iBananasmesciacm octets 55, 108 
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Banana Shrub 
(see Magnolia fuscata- 
Michelia fuscata) ...105, 140 
Banana, Sumatra 


(Musa sumatrana) ..... 108 
Barbados Cherry ......... 136 
Bacilteoweegaemeeie tt De Sey 
Basket of Gold 

(sees Goldenturt)memerrre 147 
Bauhinia 

(see Orchid Tree)...53, 141 
Bean, Scarlet Runner...... 150 
Bearcrassmacempin secre 136 
Bear’s-breech 

(Acanthus mollis) ...... 105 
Beautyberry 

(G@alliicanpe) meer 122, 136 
Begonia, 

Fibrous Rooted ....112, 130 


Belamcanda 
“(see Blackberry Lily) .94, 130 
Bells-of-Ireland 144 
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Biennialsaeaeereae ei oe 97, 144 
Bignonia, chamberlayni ....150 
Bignonia (Crossvine)...... 150 
BirchesRuver ieee ere Bil 


Bird of Paradise 
(SeesRoinciana)eerei2 2a 42 
Bird of Paradise 
(see Strelitzia) .106, 112,135 
Birds, Native 
BlantsstoeAttracteme neces 61 
BirdismiNestabernies seer 12 
Black Bamboo 
(Phyllostachys nigra)....107 


Bilackbernyaeerne en tre I, HE 
Blackberry Lily 

(Belamcanda) ...91,94, 130 
BlackaG umpc nese 51 
Blanketflower 

(Garllarcdia) meee 97,144 
Blood Lily 


(see Haemanthus) ...89, 132 
Bluebell, Texas... .97, 116, 144 


Bluebonnet ....27, 32,97, 144 
Blue-eyed Grass 

(Sisyrinchium)  .91, 94,130 
Blue Spirea 

(see Caryopteris) ..... 137 
Bois D’Arc (Osage Orange) 52 
Boltoniageerie eh cee ce 144 
Bonemealaeyntate cme tt 46 
Bonsatgetr nn Sense eee LU 
Boragemman cen st oak 114, 153 
Bostonghiern saree een oy2) 
Bottlebrushmeytenneiee 192. 1 BG 
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HOUMA, on coocsg¢ooanont 136 
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(see Spirea) ..--... ed, eee) 
Bromebee sococoooac OWS, Ll 
Browallia 


(Amethyst) .97, 101, 112, 144 
Brunfelsia (Lady-of-the- 
night) (Yesterday-today- 


and-tomorrow) ....-.-. 36 
Buckeye 

(see Horsechestnut) ....139 
Buckthorn, Carolina ....-.- 51 
Buddleia 

jeer Butterflybush) .122, iy 
BUILEB Sire trcicenacdeiee: 

Miscellaneous bulbs ..... s 

Pot-grown bulbs ....... 96 


BULBS, TUBERS AND 
RHIZOMES 
Planting a @hanteerersterien ter 130 
Burning Bush 
(see Summer Cypress) . . .149 
iL 


Bushcloveruris eisai: 37 
Butterflybush 
(@Buddlera)) meee 122, UBT 
Butterflyflower 
(Sehizanthus))eeeerer te 101, 144 


Butterfly Lily (Hedychium) 
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Butterfly-pea 

(Geen Clitonia) wri 150 
Butterflyweed 

(Asclepias)) meer 62, 144 
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Christmas 

(Zyogocactus) ...111, 112 

NGO oagcaanoocss 12 
Caladium. .94, 99, 101, 113, 130 
Calendalagrm snitcre ner 145 
Cisse 94, 101, 131 
Callicarpa 

(see Beautyberry)...122, 136 
@alliopsist treason 97,145 
Calycanthus 

(see Sweetshrub)...101, 143 
Gamassiamnpiee rent cree 91, 131 
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Japonica varieties, listed.. 75 
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Pllantin ger. suede eters 76 

Rropagavionmamrn niente 78 

Sasanqua varieties ....60, 75 


Summer and winter care.. 79 
Camellia Thea 

(Geemlicam Plant) herent 143 
Campanula 

(see Canterbury Bells) ...145 
Candletree (Cassia Alata) 

(Sces@assita) aera 53, 137 
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(Chmebyaawte son o5 pe 97, 101, 145 
Caniiaseereent Ny, WOVE, aks ikehit 
Canterbury Bells 

(Campantila) errr 101, 145 
Cape Cowslip 

(see Lachenalia) 7 hs HES 
Cape Forget-me-not 

(GeeeAnGhitisa) eer irennt 144 
@ardimals @limpeaeernrettterr 150 


Carica papaya (Papaya)....104 
Carissa Boxwood Beauty 

(Carissa grandiflora, 

dwarf) 
Carissa grandiflora 

(Natalplum Carissa) ....104 
Carissa grandiflora, dwarf 

(Carissa Boxwood 

Beauty) 
Carissa, var. minima 

(Dwarf Natalplum) ....105 


Carnation of India 


(Tabernaemontana 

cancitilorg)) cocscooodoc 107 
Caryopteris (Blue Spirea)..137 
ORES) apis sea ee nee} ay, WS 
Castor-bean (Ricinus) ..... 145 
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Celosia (see Cockscomb)...145 
Centaurea 

(see Cornflower) ....97, 145 
Century Plant 


(AGES) socacdood Omalulet 
Cerastium 
(Snow-in'Summer) ..... 145 


Ceratozamia mexicana 

(Mexico Horncone) ....106 
Cereus, 

Night-blooming ....111,112 
Chamaerops humilis 


(Mediterranean 

Palm): (i: espe onoe 106, 107 
Chaste Tree 

(Vitex) eee Bae 000137 
Chenille Plant (Acalypha) .137 


Cherry-Laurel (see 


Peachey alc) meen ont Onn 


Chervill SS. 5 ee cone 114,153 
Chestnut Dion 

(@Dionsedtule) ieee 106 
ChinaeAster ane ete ar 145 
Chinabernyaeeeene eee hs Way 
Chinas Fire aaieteerets. Dull 
Chinese Date 

(see Jujube) ..... Dey Dy WO 
Chinese Fanpalm (Livistona 

chinensis) sane 106, 107 
Chinese Forget-me-not 

(Cynoglossum) 101, 145 
ChinesemElateblantue rare 137 
Chinese Lantern Plant..... 145 


Chinese Mahonia 
(Mahonia fortunei) ....105 


Chinese Parasoltree ....... 51 
Chinese Tallow .......--- 51 
Chionodoxa (Glory-of- 
the-Snow)) 9... +. 90) 91st 
Chinquapin, Water ....96, 131 
Chivesmer err 114,153 
Chiidanchus seni 89,131 
Chrysanthemum 
I Dak, Be Oy, rile ke 
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Citharexylum berlandieri 

(Fiddlewood) ......... 104 
Glariciay concn cere ce eke 145 
Clematis eerste eater tere 101, 150 
Cleome spinosa 

(see Spiderflower) ..105, 149 
(GIR Gigbem node ca Dol cc 137 
Cleyeranjaponicauerraetrra 104 
Climbing Lily 

(see Gloriosa) 2..--- 91,132 
Clitoria (Butterfly-Pea)....150 
Cliviay meron custeusner wenercaens 89, 131 
Cilhyskoules acing sconop ane 150 


Cocculus laurifolius 
(Laurelleaf Snailseed)...104 


Cockscomb (Celosia) ..... 145 
Codiaeum variegatum 

(Grotons) Seeerees sers 106 
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COLORSIN MEE 

GARDEN ee. seen 98 
Columbinemeerarine eae 145 
Compost rae ss rein 46 
@ontederate Nose m-rieraeneer 137 
CONIFEROUS 

EVERGREEN S eee Die 

Spraying wane eerie 2 

lehabhabbale -a.8 Soar Ordo cio 121 
Coniferous Evergreens, 

List Off nsec 57 
Coontie 

(Zamia integrifolia)..... 105 
Cooperia 

(Sees Raine lcily,) eererer 89, 134 
Coralbeane merece 116, 137 
Coralberry 

(see Currant, Indian)...138 
Coraltree Mar eerie oy LB 
CoralaVaneseemecieres 101,150 
Cordia (see Wild Olive. 53, 143 
Goreopsisue. screener 97,145 
Cornflower (Bachelor's 

Button, Centaurea) ..97, 145 
Cosmosesmtrec rete 97,145 
(Cotoneaster raeerereere 101, 137 
CottonseeduiMealiaemeeeiee 46 
Crabapple, Flowering ..53, 137 
Crabapple, Southern... .53, 137 
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Crapemyrtle 
DOLLS 2051992 03"? 

Crassula 

(Jade Tree) ...111, 112,113 
Crinum (Milk and 

Wine “Ess Vr oo. 88, 10%. 131 
Crossandra (Crossandra 

infundibuliformis) ...... 106 
Crossandra infundibuliformis 

(Crosssandra) 
Crossvine (see Bignonia)...150 
Crotons 

(Codiaeum variegatum) . .106 


Cultivation ...11, 15, 32, 38, 41 
Cup of Gold 

(Solandra guttata)...... 106 
Ee oe cialy oo ore coc 138 


Curcuma petiolata 
(see Ginger Hidden) .95, 131 
Currant, Indian 


@oralberry) ete oe 138 
Cycas revoluta 

(Saco ePalm ) os. s)2- 106, 107 
Cynoglossum (see Chinese 

Forget-me-not) ....101, 145 
Cyperus alternifolius 

(Umbrella Plant) ...... 107 
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Cypress, Common Bald.... 51 


Wepressvine 5.6). os conse 150 
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Daedalacanthus 
(see Eranthemum) ..... 138 
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Daphnew Winter 9. se... 138 
Datura 


(see Angel’s Trumpet)...136 
Datura, Metel 1 
Daylily (Hemerocallis) 
90, 91, 101, 131 
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Delphinium 
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(Washingtonia filifera) ..107 
DESIGN IN THE 


CARD RINE ey. erates 43 
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Dianthus (see Pinks). ..97, 148 
Dietenbachiawe.. oeee e+. 108 
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Dion edule 
(Chestnut Dion) ....... 106 
Dion spinulosum 
(Mexican Cycad) ...... 06 
DISEASES AND PESTS. .124 
Valais. Goste iiheri ee aay ee 128 
Azalea Diseases ..... (216 


Azalea Petal Blight. ..72, 126 
Brown Patch, Lawns. . 49, 126 


Camellia Beetles ........ 128 
Camellia Diseases Tiel 26 
Canna Worms ......... 128 
Chewing Insects ........ 127 
(Chlorosishmer ee eee 126 
Conifer Blight 2......5. 126 
Dampince © few eee 126 
Fruit Tree Worms...... 128 
Evy iseasecter ein ere 126 
Mist ewe A det aia eee ee 
iNematodessa ee one 1257 
Plant3Rotascenic., 4 eee iy) 
Pestsictct Ceara oe 49,127 
Red @Spidermeemenc ny eee 128 
AAS Legacy onvekeasen sore eee 127 
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Sprays and Dusts....... 125 
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sucking: Insects 22... 127 
Lhrips paces oe ee 128 
Weed (Control G..5...444 128 
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WOEINS BoP cpoisanca che eee 128 
Dogwood ...101, 118, 122,138 


Dollar Plant (see 
Honesty or Lunaria)....147 


Doxanthar cane eo eee 150 
Dracrenas enacts aoe 108, 113 
Dracaena draco (Dragon's 
blood dracaena))) 5s ase 104 
Dragon’s blood dracaena 
(Dracaenasdraco) see 104 
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Drooping Leucothoe 
(Leucothoe catesbaei) ...104 
Duranta 


(Golden Dewdrop) ..... 138 
Dustya inlleree see 62 
Dutchmans| Pipesece seer 150 

E 

EBbonyedlexasaee ee eee. 53,138 
Ehretia (see Anaqua)...53, 136 
Elacacnusmee crete 60, 62, 138 
iderberryamerlmcee ace 72. WEN} 
Blisters. eee cre ee 51 
Eranthemum 

(Daedalacantiis) memrrie 138 


Eriobotrya japonica, 
var. bronze 
(Bronzeleaf Loquat) .104, 106 
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(Physosted ia) merit eie 146 
lRAIRGAEMGHH) 5 50u05000neb< 138 
Pavsbedevarlizersme ttn 106 
Fatsia japonica 
(Aralia sieboldi) ....... 104 
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Pennell ert 114,153 
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Bertilizersmeie eee rear 45, 46 
Eeverte varie 97, 146 
Fiddlewood (Citharexylum 

berlancdicn)) meee reer 104 
Pie te eee 56 
Bigg Vin Garter e aces tener 150 
Firethorn 

(see Pyracantha) ...101, 142 
Hishtad la bernmaes sensei eee 5} 
Flag (see Iris, Native). .92, 133 
Flamevine of Brazil........ 150 


Flamingo Flower (see 
Anthurium) .94, 96, 112, 130 


Rlax mec ce or nee 146 
Flowering or Berried 
iliceeswelliste ot ea eee 53 


FLOWERING PLANTS 
GROWN FROM 


SER DSieso a corte sone 144 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 

ZENUN| 1D) RSIS Et S ee 136 
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Forget-me-not (Myosotis) 
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Rourmolclociaaanmet cee 146 
FRAGRANT GARDEN. ..102 
Frangipani (Plumeria)..... 106 
Eraniclinia amc pert 138 
Fringetree 


(Granny Graybeard) .53, 138 
FRUITS FOR THE 


GAR DENG eee 56 
FRUIT TREES AND 

FRUITS Sar eee De 
Gaillardia 

(see Blanketflower) ..97, 144 
Galtoniameteme aes 91,131 


GARDEN FLOWERS.... 96 


Gapeine 60, 102, 122, 139 
GanliCur cea rane 114,153 
Gayfeather (Liatris) ...... 146 
Gar aninmes paneer oe ie ae 146 
Geranrumiese eee UO WAR, AG 
Gerbera 

(Transvaal Daisy) .97, 98, 146 
Gill-overthe-ground ...... 65 
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Ginger Lilies ..... OY, WV, We? 
Hidden Ginger 

((@urcuina) Meeerrerter. 5}. igh 


Kahili Ginger 
(Hedychium) ....95, 131 
Shell Ginger 
(Ailpinia)) ee rereren 95, ae 
Ginkgo (Maidenhair Tree) . 


Gladiolus ..13, 91,93, 118, i 
Gladiolus Thrips Weve: 128 
Globe Amaranth ......... 146 
Gloriosa 

(Climbing Lily) so8lll, WIZ 
Glory-of-the-Snow 

(see Chionodoxa) ...91, 131 
Cloxiniamerseomnriea es 113, 132 
Godetiac @acieesees oo 101, 146 


Golddust Plant (Aucuba 
japonica, var. golddust)..105 
Golden Dewdrop 


(Sees Duranta) a eee 138 
Golden Raintree 

(see Raintree) ...... 53,142 
Goldenrodmieeeaen ie ae: 147 
Goldentuft 

(Basket-of-Gold) ....... 147 
Gorseg(Q\Vbin) eee eer 138 
Gourd Bee eee ene 150 


Granny Graybeard 
(see Fringetree) ....53, 138 
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(@Vitciscarsit) meererer tar On 132 
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GRAY-LEAVED PLANTS. 62 
Gray-leaved Plants, List of.. 62 
GROUND COVERS ..... 64 
Ground Covers, List of.... 65 
Guava, Pineapple ..60, 62, 138 
(Guavayeotrawbetny mere 138 
Guernsey Lily (Nerine) .89, 132 
Gypsophila 

(see Babysbreath) ...... 144 


Habranthus 
Hackberry (Sugarberry) ... 52 


Haemanthus 


(Blood@iliily) Merrie 89, 132 
Hall’s Honeysuckle 

(Common) 

(see Honeysuckle) ..... 150 
Flaws Mayaterstatierare ccc tenevewses 138 


Haw, Red (Hawthorne) . 53, 138 
Haw, Rusty Black. .55, 122, 139 


Heatherette omens 139 
Heavenly Bamboo 

(sees Nand ina) meee 101, 141 
Hedera canariensis 

(Al ceria rime ly.y,) meerenieterenete 105 


Hedera helix 


(see Ivy, English)....65, 151 
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HEDGES) aoe nce.) oie sters 59 

ledgessslistuotwrers track 60 
Hedychium (see Butterfly 

Lily) en ee 95,97, 130 


Hedychium, coronarium 

(see Butterfly 

Lin) %95, 101, 102, 130 
Hedychium, gardnerianum 

(see Ginger, 

Kaki) eee ae 95,97, 131 
Hemerocallis (see Daylily) 

90, 91, 97, 101, 131 
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(see Rocket, Sweet)....148 
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(es) 385 COS WOU, Wey, 139) 
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Common (Eallis)ia-eee 150 
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MOrroWan.ccerescaeeree ote 139 
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Hornbeam, American ..... 52 
Horsechestnut (Buckeye)...139 
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Hyacinth Bean, (Jack Bean). 150 
Hydrangea 
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Hydrangea, Climbing ..... Lil 
Hymenocallis 
(see Spider Lily)....89, 135 
Hypericum (see 
St. Johnswort) ..... 101, 143 
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aah CO) 101, 118, 139, 143 
Immortellecdsc ee Oe et 147 
Indian Hawthorn (Raphiolepis 
NOK) ooobeead 535 LOS 139) 
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Counistan amacrine 92, 93, 133 
Native (Flag) ...... 92, 133 
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Sata oy once 92, 93, 133 


Iris, Bearded, Bulbous, 
Louisiana, Spuria, 


Listsvof J. acetate cee 93 
Ismene (Peruvian 

Daflodil) cna 89, 96, 133 
viva BOstOngenyernstieie arene yal 
Ivy, English 

(Hedera helix) ..... Gonmlon 
Txtaatiicecnsecs svsvot 91, 94, 96; 133 


Ixora coccinea 
(Jungleflame Ixora) ....105 


lacarancdapte error ay MBO 
Jack Bean 

(see Hyacinth-Bean) ....150 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit ..... 94,133 
Jacobean Lily 

(Sirekelia) meee eit 89, 133 
Jacobinia 

(Jacobinia carnea) ..... 105 
Jacobintamicanncal tet 105 
Jacobiniasmcoccineameen ee 139 
Jade Plant (Crassula) ..111, 113 
JANUARY ecto eee 10 


Japanese Aucuba 
(Aucuba japonica, nana) .105 
Japanese Pieris 


(Pieris) japonica) 105 
Japanese Skimmia 
(Skimmia japonica) ..... 105 
Japanese Spurge 
(Bachysandia) meee 65 
Japaneses Viewer erent NI) 
Jasminetee eee LOZ M2239 
Capes COP102 IDO a3 9m 
Carolinalercnerer eee idol 
Confederate ........ py, 1! 
Dwarf Capen rere 139 
‘Daybloomincaaeeeeereeete 139 
GrandsDukem eres 139 
Italian scene nee 139 
Nightblooming ......... 140 
Primtose errant 140 
Johnny-jump-up .......... 97 
AGN, Gossamdhus sods 89, 133 
Jujube 
(Chinese Date) ..53, 55, 140 
JULY Seecrtaes ctee crane: 26 
JUNE cctyontaer ere 25 
Jungleflame Ixora 
(xoralcoccinen) meieree 105 
Junipersaeeee ce Dif; Wabi 
K 
Kalanchoemsene eerie WLS. WilD 
Kerriaaerexcsactmonnce 101, 140 


Kniphofia (Torch Lily 


or Red Hot 

Pokemblant yee 91,133 
INCECTTS TEN Ah cs stair arene ee 140 

i 

acelower—blueoa.. coo. 147 
Lachenalia 

(Cape Cowslip) ....91, 133 
Lady-of-the-Night 

(see Brunfelsia) ....... 136 
[LESTE Sys ciioraes seers 65, 140 
ieantana, Weepingasen .. os iPS 
arpeirOusia ges. sie cine cee ee 133 
HPAES PUL eres nec ee 97, 147 
Laurel, Texas 

Mountain ..... . 53,116, 140 


Laurelleaf Snailseed 
(Cocculus laurifolius) ...104 


Lavender, Sweet ..... 102, 147 
Lavender Cotton ...... 62, 140 
LAN GNIS) oconprienencytieederetioee sie 48 
Mfeatmold. v2 x... . reine 46 
Leather-Leaf Fern ........ nhay 
MeMONS. pce en ck ewiss Se ks 56 
Leonotis (Lion’s Tail) ....140 
Leucojum 

(see Snowflake) ....91, 134 
Leucophy!llum (see 

Seite UDeSas i 5 ena OF 142 


Leucothoe catesbaei 

(Drooping Leucothoe) ..104 
Liatrus (see Gayfeather) ..146 
Ligustrum, Amur 


IRiversP rivet. ts. ni clase « « 140 
Ligustrum, 
apanese. 7 si eic 60, 120, 140 
Ligustrum, 
Wiaxleatieeertren. 60, 120, 140 
eliesemeete ee tet oo es ale 35,90 
EN COM See csiey ci shGatun ance saiaia 133 
Centifoliamimean ite 90, 133 
Greoleme (a ee sbi ier 90,133 
(GOite. cine oe amar 90, 133 
IEASECT peeiiew cue nfte aiewecte te 133 
Estate nati eee es. 90, 133 
CGoldbandgeem eee 90, 133 
Madonnae veces. «+e 90, 133 
IPhahippine ws cusses © ee) 90, 133 
iRigee ily Seeker ea oscar 90, 134 
SPECIOsUMa tee 90, 134 
HRenwitolim ea... = 90, 134 
TEESE clots its orore OO} 117s 124) 
Umbellatum =... .4..-. 90, 134 
bile iseases. aa lqs sms « « 126 
luilhy Ava Soeoebondouec 90 
Lily-of-the- Nile (see 
Agapanthus) ...90, 101, 130 


Lily-of-the- Valley ...38, 96, 134 
Lily-of-the-Valley Tree (see 
Andromeda) 
Lily Turf (see 
limiope) mer: Odeo Lent Oba lia:s 
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Linden, American ....«... 52 
inume (seer tlax)imakiadieee 146 


Lion’s Tail (see Leonotis)..140 
Liriope 

(LilyeDurh).65. Ole 1 Olere3 
Livistona chinensis 


(Chinese Fanpalm). . i06, Ae 
Lobelia ges rks cerca weiss 47 
Loblolly Baym atmaeonaees yy 
ocucta Blaciameraer err Bly We) 
Logquiat 4. fantom aeereha seu 518 

Eriobotrya japonica. .102, 140 

Vaty DrOnzeser es 104, 106 
Love-in-a-mist ...........147 
Lunaria (see Honesty cr 

Dollars Plant) ese toe 147 
Lychnis (Maltese Cross)...147 
lyCOMS) set eas 89, 101, 134 
Isythinunn oan east < eee 147 

M 
MadeirasVine esac saan ee 151 
Magnolia 
Pink (Magnolia 
soulangeana) 


30, 53, 118, 140 
Southern (Magnolia 


grandiflora) ..53, 101, 140 
Star (Magnolia 
stellata) ee. wal scieers 140 
Magnolia Fuscata 
(Banana Shrub) .105, 140 
Mahonia (Mahonia 
aquifolium) +52... .: 101, 140 
Mahonia fortunei 
(Chinese Mahonia) ....105 
Maidenhair 


leSaeh 4.5 WER NS, BO, ah oa I, 
Maidenhair Tree (Gingho). 51 


Mallowi emcee tie rere 147 
Maltese Cross 

(sees Lychnis) 77. . 45. oe 147 
IManitiiecrre st ttre. sa Sree 46 
Maples cece sens nee yy) 
IMUATR CHM toeet tote crete: 14 
Marica (Walking 

TriS)) Poa mioue once cere. 91, 94, 134 
Marigold, African ..... 97, 147 
Marigold, French ..... 97, 147 
Marjoram, Sweet ..... 114, 153 
Martius Windmill (Trachy- 

carpus Martianus) ...... 107 
IN, Wal cece spree MCR ee REN RE 20 


Mediterranean Palm (Cham- 


aerops humilis) . 106, 107 
IMECHE oo Gc nano oe 52, 140 
Mexican Buckeye ...... 53, 141 
Mexican cycad 

(Dion spinulosum) ..... 106 
Mexican Flame Vine...... ya 


Mexico Horncone 
(Ceratozamia mexicana) 106 
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Mexican Sunflower 
(Geemithonia) mre 149 
Milk and Wine Lily 
(Geen Crinum) meet 88, 131 
Milla (Triteleia) ...90,91, 134 
INGORE. 4 Goneaadcoe ¢ 53,141 
Mintle coset tae KO, AE aay 
Minty wWihitesWeat niente 62 
Mistiloweree neni 97, 147 
Mockorange 
(philadelphus) ..... 122, 141 
Monkey Grass 
(Opiioposon) mare 6%, 112 
(see illustration p. 63) 
Monstera Deliciosa ....... 110 
Montbretia....91, 94, 101, 134 
iMoontlowe nme Se 
iMonminie CG loryvame erate 151 
Morning-Glory Tree ...... 141 
Mullbertyanannn tener nee 


55 

Mulch . 18,21,24, 44, 71,82, "124 
Musa ensete 

(Abyssinian Banana)....108 
Musa paradisiaca sapientum 

(BlantaineBanana) meaner 108 
Musa rosacea (Pink Banana 

or Indian Banana). .108, 130 
Musa sumatrana 

(Sumatra Banana) ...... 108 
Muscari (see 

Grape Hyacinth) ... 
Myosotis (see Forget- 


aS) ales 


me-not)..35, 65, 97, 101, 146 
Myrtle, True a... CO OQ eet a 
N 

Nandina (Heavenly 
Bamboo) arene 101, 141 
Narcissus. .89, 90, 101, 102, 134 
Classificationvotene eee 90 
INDGEDERUNI Go eo woos oo 147 
Nasturtium, Climbing ..... sy il 


Natalplum Carissa 

(Carissa grandiflora) ....104 
Natalplum, Dwarf 

(Carissa, var. minima)...105 
Nerine (see 


Guernsey Lily) ..... 89, 132 
New Zealand Flax 
(2horminm) Meee cee 107 
Nicotiana (see 
Tobacco, Flowering)..... 149 
INCWAEIMIBIR, a5 co65000006 37 
O 
@alkornass cists tie Ce Peers 5D) 
OCTOBER O Eee eee 34 
Oleander COMLI9 SI 2 04 
Ophiopogon (see 
Monkey Grass) ..... Ops 
Oranveswaass ss waco 56, 141 
Orange, Satsuma ...... 56, 141 
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Orchid Tree 

(Bauhinia) ieee eee 53, 141 
@©rchids: “Sees caoee ee 112 

Cattleyauen emerson. oe al 

Spray Meerkat errs 2, 
@revanouseeer ree (ASI S 
Ornamental Date 

(Phoenix canariensis) ...107 
Ornithogalum (see 

Star-of-Bethlehem) ..91, 135 


Osage Orange (Bois D’Arc) 52 
Osmanthus (see 


Sweet Olive) ...... 102, 143 
@xalistereeteree 65, 95, 101, 134 
Pp 

Pachysandra 
(Japanese Spurge) ...... 65 


Painted Copperleaf 

(Acalypha wilkesiana)...105 
Pandorea 
PANSY greet areteres rea 30, 35, 147 
Papaya (Carica papaya) .55, 104 
Parkinsonia 


(Ratama) ...... 53,100,141 
Parsley S tacste moves eee 114, 153 
RasclonilOwCraeere meee 151 


Paurotis wrighti 
(Saw-Cabbage Palm) ....107 


Peachy Hlowerng eer) 53, 141 
Peach, Fruiting ....55, 56, 141 
Peach, Wild 

(Cherry Laurel)..... 53, 141 
Beary waiccvenroes asic 56, 141 
Pearlbush (Exochorda) ....141 
Pecamsarnrct em nunuceee ccs: os 56 
Benstemonmypmeeme ne 62, 147 
Pentasmentrere tatpecoen ne 101, 141 


Peppertree, Brazil 
(Schinus terebinthifolia) .105 
Peppertree, California ..... 141 


Perennials. ..13, 36, 38, 97, 144 
Periwinkle _ 

(WED) ooo SF, D7, LOU, tly 
RSGuMMNOD. coccesese ve 30), KS 
Peruvian Daffodil 

(see Ismene)..... 89, 96, 133 
Peruvian Lily 

(see Alstoemeria)....89, 130 
Re bf ae ee 101, 148 
Philadelphus (see 

Mockorange) ...... 122, 141 
Philodendron 


(Philodendron selloum).. 
Philodendron selloum 


(Philodendron) 7.5.5. 106 
Philodendrons ....... 106, 110 
PhiGx were oe Meat a es shea 148 

Creepin cane nee 65 

ID sum 101 dae 148 

LOWEN ccooncooese 97, 148 

iRerenaita lamer 97, 101, 148 
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Page 
Phoenix canariensis 

(Ornamental Date) ..... 107 
Phoenix reclinata 

Sethe Daten eal) eee OH, 
Phormiu 

(New Zetead Blak) ee O7 
Photinia sae ance ec sare 122, 141 
Phyllostachys nigra 

(Black Bamboo) ....... 107 
Physostegia (see 

False-Dragonhead) ..... 146 
Pieris japonica 

(Japanese Pieris) ....... 105 
Pinewieiioncs seks yee eee Dull 
Pine apanesemaieree erie 111 
Pinks (Dianthus)) >... 97, 148 
Pistachere were iets arr DD 
Pittosporum ..60, 101, 122, 141 
PLANT 

NOMENCLATURE ....128 
Planters Oxae eye eenae 108 
Plants Which May be 

Crowninm\Wiateramereire 113 
Platycodon (see 

Balloon-Flower) ....101, 144 
Pleven, INOS? oooocesoc 141 
(Akirin, TORN oo occHo0 56, 142 
Piumeeurpleleat seme 52, 142 
Blumen et bird meyrereens 142 
Born, WAIL oconsono0e 53,142 
Rlumbae omnes i Oet2 25 2 
Plumbago, Yellow 

(see “Waele cooseoos 143 
Plumbago, Creeping... .65, 142 
Plumeria (Frangipani) 

Aloe, TU Msis. 56 fu oad eas 106 
Merelocengows seo asco evcoc 60 
Poinciana (Bird 

On IPavenchige)) socoact DD, WZ) 
Roinsettiame ries 27, 104, 142 
toskiore) INAY gerd cacdo doo ne 128 
Polystichum falcatum 

(lolly sr ern) mere 106, 152 
Polystichum setosum ..106, 152 
Pomegranate, 

Dwarf peo! MOS. Til, apy. 112!) 
Pomegranate, 

Fruiting. 56, 60, 101, 122, 142 
Poplarsig wane porree a2 
Poppy tones rieire 97, 148 
Rortulacamenn niet ert 97,148 
Roteelantcmlndoorsmemieeen 1) 
Potato. Vanes snare yal 
PottedBblantsm-rerir re 108, 110 
Pricklyapea tection eter 111 
RRORAGAGiL©)N\ mene 114 
PRUINTN Gaeeeereeree WAOS, 2 
Pygmaea Bamboo 

(Sasableycimsea)) memes 107 
Pyracantha 

(Eirethorn)) eo OsnllOlemtr4 2) 


Q 
Queen Anne’s-lace ....97, 148 
Queen of the Night....... i 
Quince, Japanese 
[NO WSEINS So oaed 60, 122, 142 
R 
Rain Lily (Cooperia)...89, 134 


Rain Lily (Zephyranthes 
or Zephyr Lily) (see 


Zephyr Lily). ...89, 101, 135 
Raintree, Golden ...... 53, 142 
Rangoon Creeper seer c yal 
RAVING coogacound 95, 134 
Raphiolepis indica 

(see Indian 

Hawthorn) sense 53, 105,139 
Ratama (see 

Parkinsonia) ...53, 122, 141 
Redbud ..... 53 101 to2nae 
RedbudiD ware rns: 122, 142 
Red-Flowered Yucca ...... ey) 
Red Hot Poker Plant 

(see Kniphofia) ..... 91, 133 
Retinosporay sass een 57 
Rhapis humilis 

(Slender Ladypalm) ....107 
Rice-Paper Plant (Aralia 

papyrifera) (Tetrapanax 

papyriferus) ...... 104, 142 
Ricinus (see Castor-bean). .145 
Rockroses (cists) maneeraeerte 142 
Rockets Sweetnam ererer 148 
RosezAcaciamenr ae eee 142 
Rosemary, 

Prostratem- ne IOP. Inlek ils 
ROSES scree ere ete 79 

C@lassifvcationsey eens 84 

Cutting of Blooms....... 84 

Feeding 2a, pcnene eee 82 

Liste otteteeu cava etae 85, 86 

IMO! Soqcccccscces 82 

PestiControlieer eerie 83 

Plantings occ oe eee 81 

Preparation of Beds..... 79 

Pruning etna eee 83 

Wiaterincmer net eerent 82 

S 
Daven Deserta seine 62, 142 
Sage (see Salvia)...... 97, 148 
Sage (salvia farinacea) . .62, 148 
Sage (salvia officinalis) .114, 153 
Sago Palm 

(Cycas revoluta) ...106, ee 
St Augustine Grassaemane 
St. John’s-wort 

(Ey pericum)) ee 101, 143 
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Saintpaulia 

(Airicany Violet) seal 1 1113 
Dalpiclossis: were aaee ck ek 148 
Salt Cedar 


(Tamarix) ..60, 62, 122, 143 
Salvia officinalis 


(Save) ase cete oe 114, 153 
al Wia OTe got eines aoe 148 
Salvia (Scarlet Sage)...... 148 
Salvia (Blue Sage)..... 97, 148 
manceyierias. «oe suo. 113, 134 
Santolina (see 

Lavender Cotton) ...... 140 
Sarcococca humilis ........ 105 
Sasa Pygmaea 

(Pygmaea Bamboo) ..... 107 
SERSHISEIG. 45 Ge, eke oy 
IRESUMA Me Gace hemes ae Oe 56 
Savory, Summer ...... 114, 153 
Savory, Winter ...... 114, 153 
Saw-Cabbage Palm 

(Paurotis Wrighti) ..... 107 
Saw Palmetto 

(Serenoa repens) ....... 107 
Rica DIOS? Bare ae oe cs sc oye 101, 148 
Schinus terebinthifolia 

(Brazil Peppertree) ..... 105 


Schizanthus (see 
Butterflyflower) ....101, 144 
Scilla (see squill)..91, 101, 135 


BMBCIUITIMEE. me ei Secs fax 65, 111 
Senegal Date Palm 
(Phoenix reclinata) ..... 107 


Senesa (see Desert Sage)... 62 
Senna, Flowery, 


(Seer@assia.)\Sapersisa, ris oe 137 
SRP RMBER sc. scons 31 
Serenoa repens 

(Sawebalmetto)) 2... 1. a 107 
SHADED GARDEN =. ... 99 


Shell Flower 
(see Tigridia)....91, 94, 135 


Shellfower Vine ........> 151 
Shrimp Plant ..... 97, 101, 148 
STRURUTHGY oot Gemene oe 60, 136 
Stiverbell! Tree 35.4 0-06 143 
Silvers ibace! VinlGs awe cc0 151 
Silverleaf Nightshade ..... 62 
Silvery Wormwood ....... 62 


Sisyrinchium (see 

Blue-eyed Grass) .91, 94, 130 
Skimmia japonica 

(Japanese Skimmia) 


SMENECVESIAM A. c)s) eis et. es 105 
Sky Flower 

(see Thunbergia) ....... ileyil 
Slender Ladypalm 

(Rhapisshumilis) aoc. 107 
SmMPWAINE cosenboooroooc 151 


Snake Plant 
(see Sansevieria) ...113, 134 
Snapdragon (Antirrhinum) .148 


Page 
Snowflake 
(Eeucojum) ences 91, 134 
Snow-in-Summer 
(seem Gerastium) saan 145 
Soil, Basic Composition . . 44, 45 


Soil, Essential Elements.... 45 


HOlmMestingwe wae 44, 45 
SOILS AND SOIL 
IMPROVEMENT ..... 43 
Solandra guttata 
(Cupsos Gold) pemeaeen 106 


Spanish Dagger 
(Gas GREE) SO), Oi ali RY 


WEES. coscnac 91, 94, 96, 135 
Spathiphyllum ....94, 113, 135 
Spiderflower (cleome) ..... 149 
Spider Lily 

(Hymenoeallis) ..... 89, 135 
ODI Cae ey Go ein ee 122, 143 
Sprekelia (see 

Jacobean Lily) esse. 89, 133 
SPLENVSrieeye chy eee ee ay? 
OPLUCE Ieee tt Tia hate ee 111 
Squill (scilla) ....91, 101, 135 
StaghorngHernys 0 eee 152 
Star-of-Bethlehem 

(Ornithagalum) ....91, 135 
EOC eameene aera eee tees 149 
SCOkesta meen a eee 149 
Siaehweaeeles pou kano odes Sy SKS) 
Strawberry Begonia ....65, 101 
DOLLA LOWE Laie eae 149 


Strelitzia reginae (Bird- 
Oi baradise seal 06s bla 135 


SUCCUIEntSmen ie ane ee 62 ul 
SUI SCM eee Eee. 143 
oummer @ypress a... 149 
Summer Hyacinth 

(see Galtonia) seeneee One sik 
Sunbowem ee eee ee oe 149 
Supecphosphatemsanonere ee: 46 
Sweet Alyssum ....... 101, 144 
IGAPAINL 3.0.9 dan adores 8 € De, 
Sweet Olive 

(Osmanthus) ...... 102, 143 
Sse IWAie wgondens 36, 64, 149 
Sweetshruh 

(Galy.canthiis) marie 101, 143 
Sweet-oultany semen aero. 149 
Sweet vv allianneewes eee mise 149 
Sycamore (American 

Plaines ree)eencrs wetecine 52 

ali 


Tabernaemontana grandiflora 
(Carnation of India) 


CORO Mata) cn ammeter note: 107 
Tamarix (see 

SaltaGedat) meeenOO Iza 43 
sara cotwensetee cascite ss ae. 198) 


Tea Plant (Camellia Thea) .143 
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Tetrapanax papyriferus (see 
Rice-paper Plant) ..104, 142 
Meme Wleioy coocosna: 53, 138 
Texas Umbrella 
(see Chinaberry) ....51, 137 
Thryallis 


(yellow Plumbago) ..... 143 
Thunbergia (Sky Flower)..151 
dliityinet hry cc eee ee 153 
Tigridia 


(Shell Flower) ...91, 94, 135 
Tithonia 

(Mexican Sunflower) ...149 
Tobacco, Flowering 


(GNicosiaina) meres 101, 149 
Torch Lily 

(see Kniphofia) ..... 91,133 
sliorentaapee eine oy Pan 0) ne 5°) 
Trachycarpus fortunei 

(Windmill Palm)... 107 
Trachycarpus martianus 

(Martius windmill) ..... 107 
iicachiycar pushta ctl meen ene 107 
Tradescantia 


(Wandering Jew) ...65, 113 
Transvaal Daisy 
(see Gerbera) ...97, 98, 146 


Niree’ Fern, Hawaiians... 0c 1} 
Tree of Heaven 
(CAslenthis) eee ee eis 51 
CURE Sipe eeepc come eae 51 
Gare Ofaee Serle ee 7) 
Coniferous Evergreens .. 57 
Blowernean istrot rte 53 
Ve bls re raed acre eee cat 55 
INGtive Meerut eee Ve 
Snadew bist tol eer 51 
iicaneplantin geet jy 2) 
Triteleia (see Milla)....... 134 
TROPICAL GARDEN ...104 
Hlinuimpetcree pet meee ie 1552 
Muberosemaesie: LG6s SOeO2eela > 
Hiulbachiaweereee ee 89, 135 
Tulips eee 38,91, 117 135 
DRUM on AES NG geome cade 53, 143 
Ture Oxll WEE oo 03.6.0 da, 14t8 
plurkisu Ca pment ot oti atte 143 
U 


Umbrella Plant (see 
Cyperus alternifolius) ...107 


V 

VEGETABLE GARDEN .113 
Wet benamerierrneteree 97, 102, 149 
Wiloimamutn 5 5 6 GO), Ol, IPA, 144 
Vinca (see 

Periwinkle) .65, 97, 101, 147 
IV EINE Soe reer oeeeeics coors 62, 150 
WATOEN. - s eegeo adr eyOUG AS LE came 149 
ONS eh ae ML Gee ee oe 


97, 101, 149 
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Wioletsqeauticatimmarnnnerrori pt 
Virginia Creeper ......... i532) 


Vitex (see 


Chaste Tree) ...53, 122, 137 


W 

Walking Iris 

(Seep Miarica))rssr-iers 94, 134 
WIMORISE concoaoasncooas 149 
Wandering Jew 

(@itadescantia) mre Gee e3 
Washingtonia filifera 

(Deserty Palin) ierreracsraenens 107 
Water-grown Plants ...... ee 
Water-Hyacinth ...... 96, 135 
WATERING. 47, 21, 30, 36, 41 
Wiaterlily seinen: 9 5, 135 
Waterpopp yma iene XG, ay 
WRG) cco opoads 91, 94,135 
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Weavets-Broom .......... 143 
Wreigelameraniacmis ekemtere 122, 143 
Whin (see Gorse) ........ 138 
WAAR coo soo oo conor Loy 
Wild Olive (Cordia)...53, 143 
WOM Bodmonda cociodca ss 52 
Flowering (Desert) ..53, 143 
LAMB 6 otad ommooie-c 1139143 


Windmill Palm (see 
Trachycarpus fortunei) ..107 
WINTER PROTECTION .122 
Wistetla cexcks crcisye,sfoneecers AS, 5? 
Woodbine (see 
Honeysuckle, Belgian) ...150 
Wool Iss se 6ao6nc00 on 152 


Yaupon secs curen 60, 61, 143 


Yellow Plumbago 

(see Thyrallis) ......-.- 143 
Yesterday-today-and- 

tomorrow (see 


Braunfelsia) marine oanerterne 136 
NEart cuic GOO 6 ile GO 
Yucca, Red flowered....... 135) 
Yucca (opens 

Dag cer) seer 62.9 1ee Ll Leo) 

Z 
Ziarniam (Zaria) aera 107 
Zamia integrifolia 

(Goontie) cc certeer 105 
Zephyr Lily (Zephyranthes 

OF Rainglily) 289s LOR lisp, 


Zephyranthes (see Zephyr 
Or Rain Lily) eyo 9.01 Olpel 3) 
ZAM 1a were es co eee eno 149 
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